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PHILOSOPHY OF THEISM. 



LECTUEE I. 



THE FINAL PROBLEM. 



My first words must give expression to the emotion Personal, 
which I feel on finding myself once more admitted to 
speak officially within the walls of this ancient uni- 
versity, with which, as student, graduate, and professor, 
I have been connected for sixty years. For it is sixty 
years in this November since I first cast eyes of wonder 
on the academic walls which now carry so many 
memories in my mind, and which to-day are associated 
with an extraordinary responsibility. In the evening 
of life, in reluctant response to the unexpected invita- 
tion of the patrons of the GifiPord Trust, I find myself, 
in the presence of my countrymen, called to say 
honestly the best that may be in me concerning the 
supreme problem . of human life, our relation to which 
at last determines the answers to all questions which 

A 
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can engage the mind of man. No words that I can 
find are sufficient to represent my sense of the honour 
thus conferred, or the responsibility thus imposed, upon 
one who believed that he had bid a final farewell to 
appearances in public of this sort, in order to wind up 
his account with this mysterious life of sense. 
The final It is an appalling problem which confronts me, and, 

problem 

and indeed, confronts us all, for all must dispose of it in 

the conduct of life ; and I am now required to handle 
it intellectually. One may not be ready to say with 
Pliny, that all religions are the ofifspring of human 
weakness and fear; and that what God is, if in- 
deed God be anything distinct from the world in 
which we find ourselves, it is beyond man's under- 
standing to know. Yet even the boldest thinker, 
when confronted by the ultimate problem of ex- 
istence, may well desire to imitate the philosophic 
caution of Simonides, when he was asked, What God 
was? — in first demanding a day to think about the 
^ answer, then two days more, and after that con- 
tinuously doubling the required time, when the time 
already granted had come to an end; but without 
ever finding that he was able to produce the re- 
quired answer; — rather becoming more apt to suspect 
that the answer carried him beyond the range of 
human intelligence. Often in the course of these last 
months I have wished that I could indulge in this 
prudent procrastination, taking not more days only 
but more years to ponder this infinite problem. But 
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after the threescore years and ten, this is a forbidden 
alternative, if I am to speak in this place at all. I 
see now near at hand 

" The shadow cloak'd from head to foot, 
Who keeps the keys of all the creeds." 

It is the ultimate problem about the universe that Forms in 

\yliich tliG 

is at the heart of a philosophical Theism. The ideal final prob- 
of this Theology is " the true intellectual system of the u^verse ^ 
universe," as Cudworth puts it. It virtually asks what ^essed.^^' 
this illimitable aggregate of ever-changing things and 
persons really means, if indeed it means anything. 
What is the deepest and truest interpretation that 
can be put by man upon the immeasurable actuality 
in which I found myself participating when I became 
percipient, and with which I have been in contact and 
collision ever since I began to be conscious ? This is, 
surely, the most universally human question that can 
be raised : no man can escape from giving some sort of 
response to it, consciously or unconsciously, in his life 
if not in speculative thought. "In what sort of en- 
vironment, and for what purpose, do I exist ? " might 
be taken as the form in which the final question about 
the universe of reality expresses itself, when it is looked 
at on its human side. What finally is this universe, 
to a dim perception of which I awoke when I became 
conscious, and in which I am now struggling? It 
seems to be for ever changing the appearances it 
presents to me. What may be the origin and outcome 
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of this endless flux ? Is the principle which finally 
determines all events reasonable, trustworthy, divine ? 
or is the universe, on the whole and in the end, chaotic 
and misleading, with a transitory semblance of physical 
order only ? or must I remain for ever ignorant about 
this, and therefore unable to adopt either of those 
alternatives ? And if I adopt one of them, do I thus 
get any light shed upon my present duties, or upon 
my final destiny, as myself a part of the mysterious 
Whole ? 
The uiti- It is this problem of the ultimate meaning and pur- 
lem d^^° pose of the universe, or whether indeed there is any 
modem purpose or meaning in it, human or other, that, as I 
t ought. Y^Q^YQ gai(j^ lies at the heart of the subject that has been 
handed over to Gifi'ord lecturers, for free but always 
reverential discussion. It is a many-sided problem, 
which each lecturer is expected to discuss at his own 
point of view, with the advantage to truth of its 
being thus looked at on many sides — a problem, too, 
that is surely more than usually disturbing thought 
and faith in this outspeaking era of European and 
American civilisation. 
LordGif- When I engaged in this work, I turned to Lord 
structions Giflford's Deed of Bequest, in the hope that it might 
with it. ^ contain articulate directions with regard to the object- 
matter to be investigated, the intended method of 
investigation, and the chief end of the proposed 
inquiry. I found, under each of these three heads, 
particular instructions, but more or less ambiguous. 
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It may be convenient to consider them in this opening 
lecture, as an introduction to the present course. It is 
a form of introduction that is perhaps not uncalled 
for by popular misconceptions about what we have 
got to do, and about the method of doing it, which 
criticism of former Gififord lecturers has brought to 
light. 

As regards the matter of inquiry, it is an object it is the 
absolutely unique that is put before us. Indeed, in Being, and 
the ordinary sense of the term, ^ it cannot well be goiuteiy 
spoken of as an " object " at all ; for it cannot be made j^e^t^^hat 
visible and tangible ; nor is it finite, as all objects ^® inquire 
studied in the natural sciences must be, and as the *^°^*' 
word ohject itself seems to imply. This unique object, 
if object it may be called, is thus spoken of in the 
Deed of Foundation : — " God, the Infinite, the All, 
the First and Only Cause, the One and the Sole 
Substance, the Sole Being, the Sole Eeality, and the 
Sole Existence"; more particularly, "the nature and 
attributes of God," and " the relations which men and 
the whole universe bear to God." "Science" of all 
this is "Natural Theology in the widest sense of the 
term." Such at least is Lord Giflford's definition of 
this sort of Natural Theology. 

Next I am told something about the method of The in- 

j . ji» .1 • • • i»j' finite Being 

procedure m conductmg this unique investigation con- is to be 
cerning the Infinite Eeality. For it is strict scientific Lbout^in 
method that is enjoined, according to the analogy of method^ 
the natural sciences, unrestrained except by evidence, *^^ ^p^"** 
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with consequent obligation to follow facts, in pur- 
suit of whatever is found on the whole to be true or 
reasonable. As thus : — " I wish the lecturers to treat 
their subject as a strictly natural science, the greatest 
of all possible sciences, in one sense the only science 
— that of Infinite Being; without reference to, or 
reliance upon, any supposed special, exceptional, or 
so-called miraculous revelation. I wish it to be con- 
sidered as astronomy or chemistry is. . . . The lec- 
turers shall be under no restraint whatever in their 
treatment of their theme. For example, they may 
freely discuss (and it may be well to do so) all ques- 
tions about man's conceptions of God or the Infinite; 
their origin, nature, and truth ; whether man can 
have any such conceptions ; whether God is under any 
or what limitations; and so on, — as I am persuaded 
that nothing but good can result from free discussion. 
. . . The lecturers appointed shall accordingly be sub- 
jected to no test of any kind, and shall not be required 
to take an oath, or to make any promise of any kind ; 
they may be of any denomination whatever, or of no 
denomination at all (and many earnest and high- 
minded men prefer to belong to no ecclesiastical 
denomination) ; they may be of any religion or way of 
thinking, or, as it is sometimes said, they may be of no 
religion ; or they may be called sceptics, agnostics, or 
free-thinkers, ... it being desirable that the subject 
be promoted and illustrated by different minds." So 
much for the temper in which the study of Infinite 
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Being, or the final interrogation of the Universe, is 
expected to be pursued by Giflbrd lecturers. 

Finally, our code of directions suggests that a broad The in- 
social purpose of utility, using the word " utility " in its be made^^ 
highest sense, is to be kept in view throughout the of man^s^^ 
inquiry. This is indeed the chief end, in the in- wfiibeing 
tention of the founder, of the existence of those lee- ward^pro- 
tureships, concerned with what, as above defined, he ^®^'''- 
calls " Natural Tneology in the widest sense of the 
term." It is a human and practical more than a 
purely speculative or intellectual purpose. For we find 
as follows: — "I having been for many years deeply 
and firmly convinced that the true knowledge of God 
— that is, of the Being, Nature, and Attributes of 
the Infinite, of the All, of the First and only Cause, 
the one only Substance and Being ; and the true and 
felt Knowledge (not mere nominal Knowledge) of the 
relations of Man and of the Universe to Him — being, 
I say, convinced that this knowledge, when felt and 
acted on, is the means of man's highest wellbeing, and 
the security of his upward progress, — I have therefore 
resolved to institute and found, in connection if pos- 
sible with the Scottish universities, lectureships, for the 
promotion of the study of the said subjects, and for the 
teaching and diffusion of sound views regarding them, 
among the whole population of Scotland." This means 
that a man's faith or doubt about the final realities 
shows what he really is, and makes him what he 
really is. 
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Let us face It is, accordingly, with this deeply human purpose 

facts fully. , 

in view, and in the scientific spirit which seeks for 
truth, truth only, and truth all, that we ought now 
to address ourselves to the ultimate problem of the 
universe, involving as it does Infinite Being, and con- 
stituting "Natural Theology in the widest sense of 
the term." We are in quest of the wisest and truest 
answer available for a being such as man is to the 
one supreme human question — In what sort of universe, 
and for what final purpose, am I existing? Am I 
able, and indeed obliged in reason by the facts and 
conditions of the case, to put a religious or theistic 
interpretation upon the universe, as truer and more 
comprehensive than any merely physical or material 
interpretation; or, on the contrary, do the facts, in- 
terpreted according to the conditions of reason, forbid 
me to recognise a final conception higher than the 
physical, or that which is now apt to be called ex- 
clusively the "scientific" conception? Either way I 
must follow as facts and reason oblige me to go. 
"Things are what they are," as Bishop Butler says, 
" and the consequences of them will be what they will 
be ; why, then, should we desire to be deceived ? " Let 
us face facts, seeking only to know what they are, and, 
as far as we can, what they really mean. 



Recogni- I. Look first at the Infinite Eeality with which the 
ultimate final problem of existence is concerned. The mystery 
Sf^he^ of his own existence, and of the universe in which he 
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finds himself, seems to be a mystery only to man, universe 
among known sentient beings ; and it is a conscious isticaiiy 
mystery only to a few men. "With the exception 
of man," as Schopenhauer says, "no being wonders at 
its own existence and surroundings." To the brute, if 
destitute of self-consciousness, the world and its own 
life are felt, naturally and uninquiringly felt, as a 
matter of course. But with man at least life becomes 
a thought in which even the most degraded may 
be moved to feel an interest. Men show themselves 
dimly conscious of the thought in the rudest forms of 
religion. A sense of the ever-abiding presence of the 
enigma of existence — shown in the form of wonder as 
to what we are ourselves, what our surroundings mean, 
why we are what we are, why we are so surrounded, 
and what we are destined to become — is more con- 
sciously the motive to intellectual philosophy in the 
minds of the thinking few. But it is the awe in- 
volved in the vague sense of man's final dependence, 
amidst the Immensities and Eternities, and the more 
precise sense of moral responsibility for the way we 
conduct our lives, that gives rise to religion, so that 
religion more readily than purely intellectual curiosity 
finds a response in human sentiment. 

It is the virtual presence of the Infinite that a merely 

T)livsicfl.l 

gives distinctive character alike to philosophy and to solution 
religion. It is in their common concern with Infin- mystery 
ite Eeality that both are distinguished from ordinary conTradic^ 
knowledge and special science. We are accustomed *°^^' 
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in the sciences of the material world to a feeling of 
intellectual satisfaction, when we are able to refer un- 
expected events in nature to preceding sense-presented 
phenomena, on which they are believed naturally to 
depend, and by which, as their finite and perceptible 
causes, they are at least provisionally explained. But 
it is something deeper than this provisional satisfaction 
that moves philosophical curiosity, and that is latent 
in religious reverence or worship. For the complete 
or final meaning of the infinite universe of reality can- 
not be discovered by referring its illimitable reality to 
other universes, in the way material phenomena are 
referred to their natural causes. There can really be 
only one universe. The desired science of its supreme 
meaning would be therefore absolutely unique science. 
The universe, when regarded in its divine principle, 
cannot be treated as if it were only a finite term in 
a causal succession. It is not like a visible event in 
one of the physical sciences, as to which when a place 
has been found for it in some sequence that is be- 
lieved to be part of the customary order of events, 
physically scientific interest is then satisfied, and the 
phenomenon, so explained, ceases to perplex. But 
in asking for an explanation of the totality of exist- 
ence presentable in time, we are not trying to find 
a phenomenon to explain another phenomenon — the 
already experienced to explain the newly presented. 
Philosophic wonder and religious reverence are states 
of mind which seem to call us out of this experience 
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altogether, and require us to deal intellectually with 
the infinite reality, with which narrow and ephemeral 
human experience is mysteriously charged. To try to 
reach out beyond the natural evolution of the visible 
universe itself, and to treat the entire evolution as if 
it were only a finite effect in an ordinary causal succes- 
sion, when one considers the attempt, seems to imply 
that one can have experience of universes; and this 
surely involves a contradiction. For the universe, 
including its supreme principle, must be all-compre- 
hensive; yet it seems as if I must get outside of it, 
and out of myself as a part of it, in order to specu- 
late about it, and solte the problem of its origin, 
meaning, and purpose. At the most it is only an 
infinitesimally small part of what exists that can be 
presented to each man's senses, or even to the race 
of mankind; and during an infinitesimally short time 
too, in the case of each person, or even to all men. 
Surely Omniscience is the only form of science in 
which the final reality can be met, one is ready to say. 

This cardinal difiiculty in dealing scientifically with David 
the final problem perplexed David Hume, the most suggested 
intrepid theological and philosophical thinker that about^tWs. 
Scotland has produced. For it seems to me that the 
logical dimension of the problem of " Natural Theology 
in the widest sense of the term" was realised by 
an Edinburgh citizen of last century more fully than 
by any preceding modern thinker, unless perhaps 
Spinoza. This is how David Hume makes Philo 
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speak, as an interlocutor, in the " Dialogues on Natural 
Eeligion:" — "If we see a house," Philo argues, "we 
conclude with the greatest certainty that it had an 
architect or builder; because this is precisely the 
species of finite effect which we have experienced to 
proceed from that species of [finite] cause." As to 
this familiar argument itself, let me interpolate the 
remark, that even here the reasoner takes for granted, 
without scientific proof, that man does know enough 
about the universe and its ultimate principle to be cer- 
tain that it is a universe in which like sorts of natural 
efi^ects must proceed from like sorts of natural causes 
— that the natural procession of events must be always 
orderly, and therefore intelligible — that the universe 
must be physically trustworthy. Waiving this, how- 
ever, Philo thus proceeds, — " Surely you will not affirm 
that the universe bears such a resemblance to a house 
that we can with the same certainty infer a cause, 
or that the analogy is here entire and perfect. Can 
you think, Cleanthes, that your usual phlegm and phil- 
osophy have been preserved in so wide a step as you 
have taken, when you have compared the universe to 
houses, ships, furniture, machines ; and from their simi- 
larity in some circumstances inferred a similarity in 
their causes." This suggests in short that it does 
not follow that because you can infer the finite or 
caused cause of a house, a ship, a piece of furni- 
ture, or a machine, you can also, and in like manner, 
infer the absolute cause or principle of the universe. 
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" Thought, design, intelligence," he continues, " such 
as we discover in men and other animals, is no 
more than one of the innumerable springs and prin- 
ciples in the universe, which as well as a hundred 
others, such as heat and cold, attraction and repul- 
sion, fall under daily observation. It is a [natural] 
cause by which some particular parts of nature, we 
find, produce alterations on other parts. But can a 
conclusion with any propriety be transferred from 
[finite] parts to the [infinite] whole. Does not the 
great [infinite] disproportion bar all comparison or in- 
ference. . . . But, allowing that we are to take the 
operations of one part of nature upon another part, 
for the foundation of our judgment concerning the 
origin [and purpose] of the whole (which never can 
be admitted), yet why select so minute, so weak, so 
bounded a principle as the reason and design of 
animals living upon this planet is found to be ? What 
peculiar privilege has this little agitation of the brain 
which we call thought [consciousness] that we must 
thus make it the model of the whole universe ? So far 
from admitting that the operations of a part can afford 
us any just conclusion concerning the [infinite] whole, 
I will not allow any one part to form a rule for another 
part, if the latter be very remote from [unlike] the 
former. . . . And if thought, as we may well suppose, 
be confined merely to this narrow corner, and has even 
here so limited a sphere of action, with what propriety 
can we assign it for the original cause [absolute prin- 
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ciple] of all things. The narrow views of a peasant, 
who makes his domestic eeonomv the rule for the 
government of kingdoms, is in comparison a pardonable 
sophism. But were we ever so much assured that a 
thought or reason, resembling the human, were to be 
found [to-day] throughout the whole universe, and 
were its activity elsewhere vastly greater than it [now] 
appears on this globe; yet I cannot see why the 
operations of a world now constituted, arranged, ad- 
justed, can, with any propriety, be extended to a world 
which was in its embryo state, and only advancing 
towards that constitution and arrangement. Nature, 
we find, from our limited experience, possesses an 
infinite number of springs and principles which in- 
cessantly discover themselves on every change in her 
position and situation. And what new and unknown 
principles would actuate her in so new and unknown 
a situation as that of the [original] formation of a uni- 
verse, we cannot, without the utmost temerity, pretend 
to determine." So far David Hume. 
Thepres- Notwithstanding this obstacle to our getting into 
and^of ^^ relation with the final principle of the universe, there 
tbe uni^ ^^® ^^^^^ ^^ experience that intensify, if they do not 
tensify^ givc rise to intense longing for at least a practical 
human in- explanation of what the whole thing means for us, and 
its final what it is finally to issue in for us. What probably 

problem. "^ . r j 

most quickens this inquiry, and rouses men out of the 
sensuous indifference that is confirmed by the mere 
custom of living, is, in the first place, the seeming 
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chaos of suffering and sin that is mixed up with life ; 
and, in the next place, the vanity that appears to be 
stamped upon each person's share in the whole trans- 
action, through the fact that every human being is 
confronted by his own approaching death. The pre- 
sence of evil and of death in the universe excites 
painful wonder, and excites also a sense of absolute 
dependence. Evil and death are chief difficulties, 
moreover, in the way of a solution of the final problem. 
If this conscious life of ours — in which we become in- 
dividually, for a time at least, part of the actual reality, 
without being able to avoid our fate — if this were an 
endless and a perfect life, the interest man could take 
in the ultimate problem of things would be more 
speculative. The gaunt spectre of Evil would not then 
disturb the harmony of experience and of our ideals. 
Neither should we be confronted by the mystery of 
our own prospective disappearance from this visible 

scene — 

" To die, — to sleep ; — 

To sleep 1 perchance to dream : ay, there's the rub ; 

For in that sleep of death what dreams may come, 

When we have shuffled off this mortal coil, 

Must give us pause." 

Philosophy has been described as a meditation upon The mys- 
death. It is in this light an expansion of what the endless*" 
gentle and religious English essayist represented accord- co^dous^ 
ing to popular conceptions in the " Vision of Mirza." ^^®* 

■ 

But the common faith in immortality seems incredible 
to those who are accustomed to take the postulates of 
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mechanical materialism for regulating their final inter- 
pretation of reality. Their world is found to be in 
constant change, in which all that is individual seems 
naturally to be transitory. Is it not contrary to all 
the analogies of present experience, we are asked, to 
suppose that I who lately began to be shall never cease 
to be, or that I shall not be refunded into unconscious 
existence as in the centuries before I was born ? What- 
ever is generable must surely be perishable. My soul 
if immortal must have existed before my birth, and if 
its existence then noways concerns me now, as little will 
its existence after death. Our unconsciousness before 
the natural organisation of our bodies seems, according 
to analogy, a sufficient proof of a similar unconscious- 
ness when the organisation naturally dissolves. What 
arguments can justify prevision of a sort of existence 
which no human being ever saw, or which no way 
resembles what any member of the human race has 
ever experienced ? In man as in all other animals the 
sentient principle and the body seem to have all in 
common, and should we not conclude for this reason 
that, in all that is animated, sentiency depends upon the 
visible organism ? " When it is asked," says the sceptic, 
" whether Agamemnon, Thersites, Hannibal, Varro, and 
every stupid clown that ever existed, in Italy, Scythia, 
Bactria, or Guinea, are now alive, — can any man think 
that a scrutiny of nature will furnish arguments strong 
enough to answer so strange a question in the affirma- 
tive ? " Then how can this infinite personal existence 
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be reconciled with any sense of personal identity, or with 
memory of its immeasurable past in the eternal future ? 
If it is diflScult for a grown man to identify himself 
with the new-born babe which once he was, how is this 
difficulty increased when the person has become millions 
of years old? What practical identity can there be 
between Plato at Athens and Plato a hundred millions 
of years hence ? And, above all, what means a personal 
consciousness that is endless or infinite, thus transcend- 
ing time? Is not an infinite succession, whether of 
conscious states or of events of any sort, an impos- 
sible supposition ? What scientific verification of a 
conclusion so stupendous is conceivably possible ? 
Even the crucial instance of a man who has died and 
been restored to life telling his experience of what 
follows death fails, for he could not have had ex- 
perience of the endlessness of his life, which of course 
is infinitely more than its continuance for a time, after 
his body dies. It is questions of this sort that the 
mystery of physical death is apt to suggest to those 
who are accustomed to assume that the natural inter- 
pretation of the world is its deepest interpretation. The 
infinite conception is alien to their universe. In abstract 
idealism, on the other hand, an escape from the hypo- 
thesis of absolute annihilation is sought, by siubstituting 
the immortality of abstract reason for the immortality 
of the individual man, as, in like manner, an abstract 
existence of God is substituted for the only sort of 
divine existence that is practically interesting to men. 

B 
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Plato's Man's position in relation to that final mystery of 

allegory of 

the Cave the world, which gives rise to philosophy, and which 

illustrates 

this life evokes religious faith and hope and worship, may be 
taken as represented in Plato's famous parable of the 
Cave. Which things are an allegory, for in them the 
philosophic Greek figures the contrast between the in- 
finite realities of existence and the constant succession 
of changes in our transitory life of sense. So that, with 
respect to what (exists absolutely, men in this mortal 
state are not unlike those who are getting educated in 
the Cave, looking on shadows, with their eyes turned 
away from the light which reveals the final reality. 
An atheis- A man's interest in a final settlement of the prob- 
verse. Icm of life seems to be connected by Schopenhauer too 
exclusively with a vague desire for "some kind" of 
existence after the man's physical death. " We find," he 
says, " that the interest which philosophies and religions 
inspire has always its strongest hold in the dogma of 
some kind of existence after death ; and although the 
most recent systems seem to make the existence of God 
the main point, and defend this most zealously, yet in 
reality this is because they have connected their faith 
in a future life with God's existence, and regard the 
one as inseparable from the other. Only on account 
of this supposed future life is the existence of God 
practically important to man. For if one could sustain 
belief in one's own unending existence in some other 
way than by faith in God's existence, then zeal for the 
existence of God would at once cool ; and if conversely 
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the absolute impossibility of immortality for man were 
proved, the zeal would give place to complete theo- 
logical indifference. Also, if we could prove that our 
continued existence after death is absolutely incon- 
sistent with the existence of God, men would soon 
sacrifice God to their own immortality, and become 
zealous for atheism, in order to retain their hope of a 
future life." Does not all this proceed upon a wrong 
idea of what ought to be sought for, in seeking to assure 
ourselves of the " existence of God " ? Does it not in- 
volve a misconception of what ought to be meant by the 
word God ? A universe without God is really a universe 
without meaning, law, or order ; without reason — either 
supremely immanent in it, or supreme and external to 
it — and therefore even physically uninterpretable ; with- 
out purpose, and therefore without moral reason at the 
root of its thus ultimately chaotic evolutions. It is 
a universe which, for aught we can with reason be- 
lieve, may be charged in future with purposeless misery 
to us all, and to all other sentient beings, transcend- 
ing the most terrible woes which the most wretched 
human beings have experienced in the past. It is a 
universe without reasonable hope ; and on the supposi- 
tion that each conscious life in it must be endless, it 
may become to all a hell of endless suffering, from 
which there is no escape into unconsciousness. With- 
out the divine or perfect principle of order at its 
centre, man would be in a worse condition than that 
of the unhappy inquirer whose thoughts are para- 
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phrased by Pascal. Who has sent me into this scene 
of existence in which I now find myself living, I know 
not ; what the true meaning of my surroundings may 
be, I know not; what I really am myself, I know 
not. I am in a bewildering and terrifying ignorance 
of all things, and know not how to interpret any of the 
experience through which I pass. Encompassed by 
the fathomless and frightful abysses of Immensity and 
Eternity, I find myself chained to one little corner of 
their boundless extent; without understanding why I 
am here rather than there, now rather than then ; with 
infinity and unknown powers all around, which may at 
any moment cause me to disappear like a shadow. The 
sum of my knowledge, after the utmost experience that 
I can have of the infinite reality in which I am living, 
is, that I must in a short time die ; my highest wis- 
dom seems to consist in nothing better than a fruitless 
meditation upon the insoluble mystery of death. Faith 
in the absolute supremacy of active moral Eeason — 
that is, faith in God — is the only unconditional satis- 
faction in this perplexity. 
A universe It is told of Bishop Butlcr that in conversation with 

in which. 

the divine his friend Dean Tucker he one day startled his com- 
of orde/is panion by asking. Whether nations and other societies 
must^be ^^ men, as well as individual men, might not occasion- 
ally be liable to fits of insanity ? "I thought little at 
the time of that odd conceit of the Bishop," the Dean 
remarks ; " but I own I could not avoid thinking of 
it afterwards, and applying it to many cases of nations 



an insane 
universe. 
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and their rulers." Butler's "odd conceit" is apt to 
suggest, in the train of thought I am now following, a 
question not unlike his, with regard, not to nations only, 
but to the ever-changing world, with which we are all 
continually in contact and collision in the real ex- 
perience of life. May not the supposed cosmos, to a 
dim perception of which we all awake in the first 
exercise of our senses, be really the manifestation of 
an unknown Power that is, or at least that may be- 
come, the source of an irrational and infinitely cruel 
human experience. We have no absolute guarantee 
against this virtual insanity, when we lose active 
moral Eeason as the Supreme Principle, with the con- 
sequent disappearance, sooner or later, of natural as 
well as moral law in the procession of events. Under 
such conditions, can we even justify the vulgar faith, 
which, alike in daily life and in the previsions and 
verifications of science, takes for granted, without logi- 
cal proof, that man knows enough of his surroundings 
and of himself to be able safely to assume that he is 
living in an intelligible unity, in an actuality the evolu- 
tions of which are fit to be reasoned about. For it may 
then be that, after all, one is living in what may turn 
out at last a physical and moral Chaos instead of 
a physical and moral Cosmos? May not the dogma 
of order in nature — reason or law immanent in 
things — be a mistake for purposeless unreason, so 
that all our applied logical and ethical conclusions 
shall, either in this or in some future life, be 
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baffled by capricious unreason at the heart of the 
whole ? 

Much of the philosophical and religious thought of 
the past is, unconsciously if not consciously on the 
part of the thinkers, the issue of endeavours to find 
the best form of answers to questions like those now 
suggested. Eeflecting men have been moved to the 
final inquiry because they wanted to find reasonable 
security that the commonly supposed Cosmos is not 
finally Chaos, so that the world may be trusted in, 
as for all human purposes sufficiently interpretable, 
and that its phenomena are to some extent truly in- 
terpreted by man. This in its own fashion is the 
dominant note of contemporary Idealism, which in its 
own way seeks to show that experience is coherent in 
the organic unity of reason, so that no rightly exercised 
human being can be put to permanent confusion by 
the irrationality or the immorality of the Supreme 
Principle. To do this is really to try to show that 
God, or Perfect Moral Eeason, is constantly imman- 
ent at the heart of things and their infinite contin- 
gencies. 

Is this theistic solution of the problem of the uni- 
verse the truly philosophical one — the most reason- 
able that is open to man, and sufficient for human 
nature ? Is the immeasurable reality in which I 
find myself living and moving and having my being 
rooted in Active Moral Eeason, and therefore absolutely 
worthy of faith ; or is it hollow and hopeless, because 
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at last without meaning? According to the answer 
practically given to this question, our surroundings 
and our future are viewed with an ineradicable expec- 
tation and hope, or with literally unutterable doubt and 
despair. It is this question that " Natural Theology in 
the widest sense of the term " has to determine. 

II. Think next about the Method of procedure we what is 
are desired to follow when we are trying to find whe- ST^strict- 
ther, and if so, on what grounds, it is determinable, method^of 
Lord Giflford's Deed of Foundation, as we saw, recom- s^^®"^®"- 
mends one way of dealing with the final problem of 
existence, while it particularly warns us against another 
and favourite way of doing so, as inconsistent with 
genuine inquiry and honest thought. In dealing with 
the ultimate principle of the universe — the problem of 
Infinite Being — it is to be disposed of, we are told, ac- 
cording to the " strictly natural " method of " science " ; 
according to methods as strictly natural as those 
adopted in the sciences of astronomy and chemistry, 
which are expressly mentioned as examples of the use 
of the right method. This is one instruction. The other 
condition is that we must pursue the inquiry "with- 
out reference to, or reliance upon, any supposed special, 
exceptional, or so-called miraculous revelation." 

Each of these conditions, when so stated, seems to Ambigu- 
involve ambiguity. 

In the first place, it seems plain, even from what has Natural 
already been said, that this absolutely unique " science not "°nat-^ 
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urai"m of Infinite Being," or science of the universe of things 

ijll6 WAV 

astronomy and pcrsons in their ultimate relation to their divine 

End chem- , , -, i . « ,, i> r» * 

istry are. principle, cannot be a science of " nature, or of finite 
causes, in the same way as astronomy and chemistry 
are natural sciences. For these two, and others like 
them, are special sciences; that is to say, they are 
sciences of finite portions of external nature, their 
facts receive their full natural explanation in induc- 
tively ascertained sequences of physical causation, in 
which the inferred cause is imaginable, presentable 
in sense, and fit to be experimented on and used. But 
Infinite Being — the final Principle of the universe — 
that in virtue of which the universe is a universe, 
and which keeps it a universe — this cannot be treated 
as merely a portion of nature. For that would be to 
divest it at the outset of its absolutely unique char- 
acter — to reduce " Infinite Being " to the level of the 
finite phenomena in which the astronomer and the 
chemist see illustrations of outward natural law. In- 
deed this very uniqueness is expressly presupposed in 
those words of the Foundation Deed which speak of 
"Natural Theology in the widest sense of the term," 
as being properly "the only science" — "the one uni- 
versal science" — thus distinguishing it from, and even 
contrasting it with, special sciences of portions of 
nature, like astronomy and chemistry. Theology, as 
Aristotle saw, is truly that in which all philosophy 
culminates : for theology deals with the universe in its 
absolute totality (if the word totality may be so ap- 
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plied) or infinity : the other two are concerned, one 
with the finite orbs of heaven that occupy immensity, 
the other with the elements, or kinds of matter, that 
enter into their constitution. The first is infinite in 
its scope : the second and third concentrate themselves 
upon their selected portions of what is finite. 

Therefore, when a theology is (somewhat mislead- Theordi- 
ingly) called " natural," and when Gififord lecturers are uf^A^a- 
enjoined to treat this subject as " a strictly natural ^^' 
science," I am obliged to infer that the important 
adjective " natural " does not mean that the Infinite 
Being, the object of study and inquiry, is to be in- 
cluded in nature — unless this ambiguous word is used 
in an all-comprehensive meaning — not as a synonym 
for things presentable in space and time, which are 
supposed to be connected by physical causation. It 
is the visible " agents " within this causal system which 
natural sciences, such as astronomy and chemistry, 
are employed in seeking for, and in interpreting through 
their connections with other finite terms in the same 
causal system — connections of which so-called natural 
causes are virtually the signs. In the ordinary mean- 
ing of the words " nature " and " natural," the Infinite 
Being of natural theology is supernatural ; and theology 
is concerned with what is supernatural or metaphysical. 
The implied analogy between the theology that is called 
"natural," and special sciences like astronomy and 
chemistry, must, therefore, mean something different 
from their being all three concerned with causes that 
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are presenjtable to the senses, and represen table in im- 
agination. 
The (log- I conclude, accordingly, that the intended meaning 
sumption of " natural," in Lord Giflford's deed, is found more 
is a super- f ully in the next injunction : — " I wish the lecturers to 
r*vSon treat their subject . . . without reference to, or reliance 
disaUowed. ^pQ^^ ^nij supposcd Special, exceptional, or so-called 
miraculous revelation." That means, I suppose, that, 
just as " astronomy and chemistry " — the two named 
examples of " natural " sciences — are bound to be 
formed by man's own methodical observation of events 
in nature, and his own freely formed inferences, founded 
on calculation of events — so, the theology which is " nat- 
ural " must be all through the issue of a human inter- 
pretation of human experience of the really existing 
universe of things and persons; determined by prin- 
ciples of reason, known to be ultimately true in their 
own light ; independently of words that are dogmatically 
assumed, only on the authority of living men, or of a 
book in which they appear, to express infallibly some 
of the reason or purpose that is latent in the universe. 
We know that there is no similar claim blindly accepted 
as authority for a supernatural and therefore infallible 
astronomy, or a supernatural and therefore infallible 
chemistry, which would supersede rational investiga- 
tion. In like manner, blind reliance on a dogmatically 
supposed source of infallibility in matters of religious 
thought must be put aside by the Gififord lecturer ; so 
that all the three sciences — the two special ones now 
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named, and the unique science of Infinite Being — must 
alike make their final appeal to reason in experience, 
and not merely to traditional authority as such, which 
can never be the final court of appeal for a reason- 
able being, on any question, natural or supernatural. 
So what is meant, perhaps, is, that instead of depre- 
cating reason, or a reasoned experience, in theology, 
reasonableness must finally direct us, in this as in 
everything else, if we are reasonable beings. But this 
of course need not imply that conformity of the indi- 
vidual judgment to external authority must in all cases 
be unreasonable, or that it may not in some cases be 
the only human way of getting to truth. 

So I do not interpret the terms of this Foundation But sup- 
as putting an arbitrary restraint upon reason, by with- superna- 
drawing from its regard a part of what is reported to veiations 
have happened in the history of the world, — including S^^of t^e 
those signal examples of religious experience, in Pales- mankmd.^ 
tine and elsewhere, which claim to be the issue of what 
is called " supernatural interposition," and of which so 
much Hebrew literature is the record. Whether natural 
or supernatural, in any of the several meanings of 
those ambiguous terms, this human experience is a 
portion of the world's history, and therefore a portion 
of that revelation of the final meaning and purpose of 
things which is to be sought for in the facts of history. 
" God," as Locke says, " if He makes the prophet, does 
not unmake the man." He leaves him to judge, as a 
reasonable being, of the so-called inspirations, whether 
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they be divine, and therefore finally authoritative, or 
not. Man's assent to the truth or divinity of any pro- 
position, on any subject, must of course be justifiable 
either by the ordinary conditions of scientific proof ; or 
if it is something that transcends this proof, it must 
still be finally sustained by something, whether called 
natural or supernatural insight, that can be recognised 
by reason as reasonable — in the form, it may be, of faith 
or trust, which seems to be the highest form that 
reason takes in man. Consult reason we must, when 
we go to the root of any matter, and with its leave 
determine whether the so-called " exceptional " revela- 
tion is really divine. And if reason finds, either intui- 
tively or by reasoning, that it is reasonable to regard a 
so-called supernatural revelation as divine, reason itself 
then declares for it, and makes the " supernatural " 
revelation one of its own dictates. 
Reason and It is Still the officc of reason to judge under what 
conditions it is reasonable to accept personal authority 
as revelation of divine meaning and purpose, and also to 
interpret the meaning of the words in which the revela- 
tion is presented by the person who delivers it. What- 
ever God, who is immanent reason, really has re- 
vealed is certainly true ; we are obliged in reason to 
accept that, for in doing so we are accepting reason 
itself. But that this which claims to be divine is 
really divine cannot be ultimately determined blindly : 
reason must judge whether on the whole it is reason- 
able to transform it into one of its own dictates. Now 
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reason can never permit the mind to reject a greater 
evidence, in order to embrace what is less evident, nor 
allow us to entertain probability in opposition to ab- 
solute certainty. No evidence that any authoritative 
revelation is divine can be so clear and so certain as 
are the universal and necessary principles of reason; 
and therefore nothing that is absolutely inconsistent 
with what is self-evidently reasonable has a right to 
be received as a matter of faith. Whatever is divine 
revelation ought to rule all our opinions, and can claim 
assent in the name of reason. " Such a submission as 
this of our reason to faith," as Locke says, " takes not 
away the landmarks of knowledge; this shakes not 
the foundations of reason, but leaves us that use of 
our faculties for which they were given us." But it 
must be remembered that what Locke here means by 
" reason " seems to be discursive thought or reasoning, 
measured by nature, in the narrow meaning of nature. 
Eeason, in the wider meaning of the term, becomes at 
last faith, in a finite experience of the universe ; and 
its own ultimate constitution, mostly latent or dimly 
conscious in men, may be regarded as really a divine 
or supernatural revelation, to which reason in its 
narrower meaning, or the understanding that judges 
according to external nature, is necessarily subordinate. 

One feels the need for some Socratic questioning what is 
when the words " natural " and " supernatural " are " ^per-^ 
employed, and opposed to one another, or when they ^* ^^ 
are placed in relation to reason. What conception 
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of " nature " and " reason " is taken, when theology is 
called natural or rational, and only as such admitted 
to academical treatment ; as the " one only science," or 
queen among the sciences ? Is there a difference in 
kind between what usually happens in " nature " and 
any event in nature, however extraordinary, that can 
be supposed to occur in the history of an ultimately 
reasonable universe — a difference such that, on account 
of it, certain events may be called supernatural and 
miraculous ? Must not all that can enter into the 
history of the universe be regarded by the theist as 
natural, in the higher meaning of " nature " ? and must 
not all possible events, whether called natural or super- 
natural, be consistent with the perfect rational ideal — 
the intellectual system of the universe ? Nay, is not 
supernaturalness, in another view, the characteristic of 
man, so far as he is a moral agent, and to that extent 
independent of physical nature ? Is not " miracle " — 
when the term is applied to any physical event, e.g., 
the resurrection of a dead man — a relative term, de- 
pendent on the limitations of human experience and 
human intellectual grasp ; so that, in proportion as 
intelligence and experience are widened, events called 
supernatural or miraculous would be seen by the eye 
of reason to take their places in the perfect order of 
the Divine intellectual system; — but still at a point 
of view transcending that share of the reason that is 
latent in experience in which a human being can 
consciously participate ? In the view of Perfect Intel- 
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ligence can any event, even the actual resurrection of 
a dead man, or any other not less extraordinary, seem 
miraculous or wonderful, and not rather in natural con- 
formity with the perfect reason and purpose immanent 
in things ? Looked at from the centre of things, either 
nothing should be called supernatural, or all should be 
called supernatural. Supposed events or experiences 
are called miraculous by men, because they are of a sort 
which transcends those processes in the universe to which 
oiun are accustomed, and to the aggregate of which the 
term " nature " is commonly confined. I suppose that 
a dim idea of this sort may have been in Bishop 
Butler's mind, when he suggested that there can be 
no "absurdity in supposing that there may be beings 
in the universe whose capacities and knowledge may 
be so extensive as that the whole Christian dispensa- 
tion [commonly called supernatural or miraculous] may 
to them appear natural, ... as natural as the visible 
course of things appears to us." If all that happens, or 
that can happen, in " external nature " is the immediate 
issue and expression of supreme active reason, imman- 
ent in all, the distinction between natural and super- 
natural in the end disappears; but not therefore the 
distinction between what is physical or sensuous and 
what is spiritual ; nor is the rational possibility shut 
out of uncommon, and by man incalculable, events 
actually occurring, because involved, in a way unap- 
proachable through his conceptions, in the perfect 
order which final reason in nature presupposes : 
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whether they have actually occurred or not is of 
course a question of fact and historical evidence. 
But it is premature to raise these questions: they 
must be met later on. 

In the meantime I would ask you to consider, whether 
any " special " revelation of God that is possible must 
not be regarded as in itself an expression of reason, 
and therefore natural, when " nature " is taken in its 
high meaning, as comprehending all that happens, con- 
ceived according to the final intellectual system of the 
universe. This may be unimaginable ; but, if the uni- 
verse is in its ultimate principle divine, it cannot 
contradict reason. Also, must not everything, however 
natural, at last become for man infinite or mysterious, 
so that in this high meaning of " nature " all theology 
must be " natural " theology ? This recognition of 
rationality, we are learning to see, is an indispensable 
presupposition of human intercourse with the real- 
ities. " Upon the first establishment of Christianity," 
Cleanthes remarks, in Hume's Dialogue, " nothing was 
more common than declamations against reason. All 
the [sceptical] topics of the ancient Academics were 
adopted by the Fathers of the Church. The Eeformers 
embraced the same principles of reasoning, or rather 
declamation; and all panegyrics on the excellency of 
faith were sure to be interlarded with some severe 
strokes of satire against natural reason. Locke," he 
adds, "seems to have been the first Christian who 
ventured openly to assert thsit faith was nothing but a 
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species of reason; that religion [intellectually consid- 
ered] was a branch of philosophy ; and that a chain of 
arguments similar to that which established any truth, 
e.g,, in morals, politics, or physics, was always em- 
ployed in discovering all the principles of theology, 
natural and revealed. It is now avowed by all pre- 
tenders to reasoning and philosophy that atheist and 
[universal] sceptic are almost synonymous. And as 
it is certain that no man is in earnest when he professes 
the latter principle, I would fain hope that there are as 
few who seriously maintain the former." This suggests 
that immanence of rational order, not irrational and 
capricious interference with order by the Supreme 
Power — which would involve final scepticism — must be 
presupposed as the foundation of all "revelations" of 
the meaning and purpose of the universe, and of our 
chief end in it, whether the revelations are called 
natural or supernatural. 

And it is not inconsistent with the principle on Experien- 
which Goethe objected to Hegel for " bringing the in the ra- 
Christian religion into philosophy, although philoso- or'diviinty 
phy has really nothing to do with it " ; inasmuch as tfan^? 
" Christianity is found in experience to have a might 
of its own, by which dejected, suflfering humanity is 
re-elevated from time to time." Nor is it inconsistent 
with the fact, that when we, on the ground of this 
experience, recognise its divinity, we see that it is 
raised above abstract philosophy, and that it needs no 
further support therefrom. For in this, which after 

C 
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all is argumentative appeal to " experience," the tried 
spiritual eflBcacy of Christianity, proved by the con- 
sequences of its admission into the world, is taken 
by reason as what renders it acceptable in its sight, 
so that this religion is thus found to be practical 
reason, or reason in the highest form that can enter 
into human experience. 
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III. Further, Lord Gififord's Deed, as I have said, 
gives the motive for his encouragement of this *' natural 
science " of " Infinite Being." It was because he thought 
he saw in the best solution of the final problem of ex- 
istence the means of man's highest welfare, and secur- 
ity for his upward progress ; and he also saw that this 
knowledge could be thus valuable only when it was gen- 
uine conviction, " really felt and acted on," not merely 
speculated about, in abstraction from human life and 
social regard. And I think it may be granted, that 
the conception of the final meaning and purpose of life 
that is (consciously or unconsciously) adopted in fact 
by each man, mainly determines what that man is 
and what he does. Thus if one supposes himself 
to be only passive in the necessitated process of 
nature, in his ultimate conception of the universe, 
then morality and immorality become meaningless 
words, and Fatalism, as the logical, is apt to become 
the practical issue. So, too, our behaviour to our- 
selves and to other men, and our judgments of human 
actions, should dififer widely as the materialistic or 
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the spiritualistic, the pessimist or the optimist, con- 
ception of existence is adopted, and made to govern 
our lives. Also, unless we presuppose that active moral 
Eeason is latent in the universal evolution, we can 
justify no interpretation put upon any event, and that 
whether, according to the analogies of experience, the 
event is common or extraordinary: it is all physical 
chaos, under a present illusive semblance of cosmos ; de- 
ceptive moral chaos, with only a semblance of moral 
order in the form of harmony with the illusion of 
conscience of man — so that the possibility of the uni- 
verse containing divine revelation, call it natural or 
Bupematural, is foreclosed. 

It must surely be with a sense of weighty issues that we may 
we address ourselves to the consideration of the final SSier,^ 
and universal problem which in faint outline I have havTSt 
now put before you. In the treatment of it, either J^ p^^^,. 
of two objects may be kept mainly in view. We Ij^^th^gy 
may concern ourselves either with the history of the ^^3^*^®!^ 
gradual development of the religions of the world, or to j^spose 
we may examine the philosophic basis of the adopted Ugiousiy. 
solution, negative or constructive, of the final prob- 
lem. I may investigate either the gradual outcome 
in history of religious hopes and fears, the con- 
sequent modifications of religious thought or belief, 
and the customs and rules of conduct in which these 
feelings and thoughts have expressed themselves; or 
I may inquire into the ultimate relation to reason 
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of all religious hopes and fears, thoughts and con- 
victions, ritual and conduct. The one inquiry is 
exemplified in Hume's 'Natural History of Eeligion/ 
the pioneer of that historical science of compara- 
tive religion which is characteristic of the nine- 
teenth century; the other is the subject of Hume's 
* Dialogues concerning Natural Eeligion,' in which 
we are brought face to face with the ultimate ques- 
tions which underlie all religious phenomena. 
Is the Lecturers on the GifiPord Foundation, in this and the t* 

conclpS^ other Scottish Universities, have hitherto, I think, '"^ 
^L*il®'^^' mostly inclined to the historical treatment of their 

verso &I1 *' 

anachron- higi^ problem. Deeply interesting as that is, it leaves 
absurd? in the background the supreme human question — Are 
religious beliefs, or any of them, true? Is religious 
worship and faith and hope the transitory illusion of 
certain stages in history, or is all this a permanent atti- 
tude of feeling and will, consistent with reason ; and if 
so, by what criteria may its reasonableness, and its best 
intellectual form in human consciousness, be deter- 
mined? Is truth in such matters, and if not in any 
other matter, capable of being, either naturally or 
supernaturally, realised in the mind of man ? Is the 
religious conception of the universe an illusion, ex- 
plicable indeed as a physical effect that is characteristic 
of certain stages of human development, but becoming 
an anachronism in a civilisation like that of modern 
Europe and America, which is apt to see the only 
criteria of what is true in verified previsions of eventa 
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naturally evolved, under the merely physical or 
mechanical conception of existence? 

I wish to take the second of these two points of view The second 
in the treatment of the universal problem. I proceed inquiries 
accordingly to inquire about the philosqphical founda- rn°h2*^° 
tions of the different final interpretations of existence °^^^^®' 
— all religious, if religion means vague recognition by 
man of a power or powers in the universe superior to 
his own ; but not all theistic, or properly religious. The 
Philosophy of Theism, not the Natural History of the 
religious phenomena presented by mankind, is our 
appropriated subject — but with the history taken in 
occasionally, in verification or illustration of philoso- 
phical conclusions. The moral interest of the facts 
revealed in the history lies in the intellectual validity 
and worth of the faith and thought by which they are 
inspired. Religion, in its monotheistic form, presup- 
poses that human experience of what is real admits 
of a deeper interpretation than that ofifered in the 
mechanical causalities of material science. Theistic 
faith claims for man a right to recognise the universe 
of the Real as supremely a moral or spiritual unity, 
incompletely comprehensible, that may reasonably be 
rested in and reverenced. Religious phenomena may 
be found, by one who does full justice to his humanity, 
to be insulB&ciently treated, when regarded only as 
physical growth or evolution, the scientific ordering 
of which, for the satisfaction of scientific curiosity, is 
taken for our whole concern with them. One still 
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longs to be satisfied regarding their absolute and eter- 
nal value for man. He wants to know whether he is 
duly submitting to the reasonable limitations of human 
experience, when he is putting a religious meaning upon 
experience, and treating this as its final and highest 
meaning. Is religion, or the idea of absolute depend- 
ence on, and moral responsibility to, the Supreme 
Power of which the changing universe is a revelation, 
an intellectually legitimate state of mind, the expres- 
sion of man's deepest relation to the realities of exist- 
ence ? Is the faith, hope, and love which it involves, 
in its progressive development, the practical solution 
for man of his final problem? 
Aids to In what follows I will try at least to supply some 

reflection 

on the incitement to reflection suggested by questions of this 
of Theism, sort, frankly facing diflBculties apt to arise in the minds 
of thoughtful persons, always seeking to keep the real- 
ity of things in view, and satisfied to make the best of 
glimpses of truth that may be within our reach. 
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LECTUEE IL 

THE FINAL PROBLEM ARTICULATED: EGO, 
MATTER, AND GOD. 

The ultimate problem of existence, in the vague form ultimate 

Q l^l ATI 1 O • 

in which it was presented in last lecture, may seem tion of 
to evade the intellectual grasp. It must be further !^^a^°in^ 
articulated before it can be even taken hold of, for ^eUef °^ 
orderly meditation and investigation. An advance 
towards this is made when we recognise that the 
actual reality of which we are part, into which we 
are all born, and the meaning and purpose of which 
philosophy and religion are especially concerned with, 
finally presupposes three existences, as it is presented 
in the common consciousness of men. Each of these 
existences men seem to be mentally obliged to recog- 
nise, with innumerable differences in their individual 
conceptions of each, and also of the mutual relations 
of the three. All the three make their appearance 
without premeditation and as matter of course, in the 
very words of Lord Gifford's Deed which define the 
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province of " Natural Theology, in the widest meaning 
of the term." For the words lead us to think of it 
as comprehending " the knowledge of God's nature and 
attributes ; " also knowledge of " the relations which men 
bear to God ; " and " knowledge of the relations which 
the whole [remaining part] of the universe bears to 
God." Here we have "men" — exemplified by each 
man for himself, in his own invisible self-conscious- 
ness; then "the world of visible things, outside each 
ego;" and lastly "God," the Infinite Being, the harmony 
of the whole. The three are supposed to be in some 
sense distinguishable, in the final analysis of the uni- 
versal reality — to irav, which we begin to have to 
do with, intellectually and otherwise, when we begin 
to perceive things in sense. 
The three But although thcsc three existences are commonly 
existences postulated, cach as real and distinguishable from the 
mon beUef Other, it is not to be supposed that the terms " exist- 
Sv^^ ence," " substance," and « reality " are applied to each 
imnds.^^^°* of the three in the same meaning, by all men in all 
stages of their spiritual development. All men do not 
think the same meaning when they employ the personal 
pronoun " I," — a pronoun often uttered or implied, yet 
withal so mysterious. Not less do they dififer in their 
final conceptions when they speak of " external matter," 
as they find when they proceed to define the words 
"matter" and "external." Most of all does difference 
appear when they try to conceive " God " or Infinite 
Being. Each of the three ideas is found to be dififer- 
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ent when it is traced through human minds, now and 
in the history of mankind ; and the changes are con- 
nected with the experience persons who employ the 
words pass through, and their natural and acquired 
power of interpreting it. Moreover, some one of the 
thtee postulated final existences is apt to be conceived 
as more truly entitled to have existence and substanti- 
ality and power affirmed of it than either of the other 
two. In the view of one man, his own invisible self- 
conscious personality is so borne in upon him as to 
usurp the supreme place: the existence of things out- 
side in space and the existence of God are taken as 
secondary, because reached through states of his own 
personal consciousness — there being no other conscious- 
ness than his own of which he can avail himself. To 
another the things around him — things that can be 
seen and handled— form his ideal of reality and sub- 
stance, compared with which the spiritual ego and God 
look pale and shadowy and chimerical. Again, in the 
mind of the ^' God-intoxicated " Spinoza, or of the re- 
ligious mystic, the Divine Being seems to exhaust the 
universe of reality, and to absorb the other two factors. 
In fact, Lord Gififord's own Deed, in the clause which 
goes before the words last quoted, appears to claim " real 
existence" for God alone; for it asserts that God is 
"the One and the Sole Substance, the Sole Being, 
the Sole Eeality, and the Sole Existence," implying 
that if anything else really existed, anything in which 
God was not the sole substance and power, then there 
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would be two gods, neither of them infinite, and there- 
fore neither of them God. 
What Accordingly, Natural Theology, in its concern with 

Theoiogj^, the final problem of existence, has to inquire whether, 

in the t . . 

widest and if so, in what sense, each of the three presup- 
ofthe posed existences, or factors of experience, may truly 

term "has r > j j 

to do in be called real, and what their final relations to one 
the^three another are. But, as we have seen, the terms of 
existences! ^^® foundation of this lectureship seem tacitly to at- 
tribute to the common sense or common conscious- 
ness of man, at least in its modem European stage 
of development, some sort of recognition by each 
man of his own individual existence ; the existence of 
a world of finite things and persons outside his own 
private or personal consciousness ; and the existence of 
the Divine Being, fixed, eternal, and as such more real 
than either of the two finite and changing realities — 
namely, one's own ego, and the collective aggregate 
of things around one, present in space, and commonly 
called the external world. 
Conse- The relations of the individual ego, the outward 

quences of ° ' 

anyone of world, and God to one another, form the principal 

xne Loree 

being over- part of the Philosophy of Theism. The present course 

emphas- 
ised, is arranged throughout with reference to the three 

postulated existences. This lecture, therefore, may 
be usefully devoted to some account of them as they 
are found in the common consciousness ; the commonly 
accepted tests of the reality of each ; and the en- 
igmas with which each is charged, which philosophy 
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tries in various ways to resolve, in dififerent monist 
conceptions of existence — universal materialism, pan- 
egoism, and impersonalism or pantheism — that have 
been proposed, for resolving the three into one; 
also in polytheism and monotheism — all which have 
to be thought out critically in the sequel. An- 
terior to and independent of philosophy, however, a 
spontaneous faith in self, in external nature, and in 
God, seems to pervade human experience ; mixing, 
often unconsciously, with the lives of all; never per- 
fectly defined, but in its fundamental ideas always 
and necessarily incomplete ; latent often intellectually, 
yet never without a threefold influence in human life. 
We may even say that unbalanced recognition of one 
of the three over the other two, in thought, feeling, 
and action, is the chief source of error and moral 
disorder; and that life is good and happy in pro- 
portion to the due practical acknowledgment of all 
the three. Unintelligent faith in the three postulated 
existences is at any rate an inexhaustible source of 
two extremes — superstition and scepticism. 

Take Locke's account of the philosophical foundation The three 
of certainty as to the ego, the material world, and Grod. positions 
It is given expressly in three chapters of the fourth ^ anlcT-^^ 
book of his ' Essay ' ; but, indeed, the whole ' Essay ' ^l^l^^' 
may be made to converge and rest finally upon what 
Locke calls " man's threefold knowledge of existence." 
I select Locke among the philosophers for this purpose 
because he gives expression more than most of them to 
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the uncriticised convictions of the common mind, and at 
a time when natural science and theological ideas were 
unmodified either by the scientific conception of uni- 
versal physical evolution, or by the criticism of Kant 
and the dialectic of Hegel. What I want now to do is 
to incite to reflection upon Locke's articulation of the 
ultimate problem of the universe, as a preparation for 
the consideration of more pretentious philosophical 
speculations, in which the three supposed realities are 
resolved into one of the three. Locke expresses the 
common convictions of his age. This is how he puts 
the case in the ninth chapter of the fourth book of 
the ' Essay ' : " Let us proceed now to inquire concern- 
ing our knowledge of the existence of things, and how 
we come by it." Let us, that is to say, inquire what 
the realities of existence ultimately resolve themselves 
into ; and also how we come to know each, and that 
there are so many, neither more nor fewer. He finds 
elsewhere that " we have the ideas of but three sorts of 
substances" — "namely, God, finite intelligences, and 
bodies. First, God is without beginning, eternal, un- 
alterable, and everywhere. Secondly, finite spirits 
having had each its determinate time and place of 
beginning to exist, the relation to that time and place 
will always determine to each of them its identity, 
as long as it exists. Thirdly, the same will hold 
good of any particle of matter, to which no addition 
or subtraction of matter being made, it continues the 
same. Though these three sorts of substances, as we 
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term them, do not exclude one another out of the 
same place, yet we cannot conceive but that they must 
necessarily each of them exclude any of the same kind 
out of the same place ; else there could be no such 
distinctions of substances [as that of those three sorts], 
or of anything else, one from another." This argu- 
ment seems to imply that all the " three sorts of 
substances," or factors of experience, are alike con- 
tained in and conditioned by space, which although 
assumed by many in their uncritical presupposition of 
the outward world, self, and God, seems to be with- 
out warrant in reason. One cannot but regard God 
as unworthily conceived, when described as an out- 
ward being, needing place in space for His reception, 
even though it is allowed to be a place which does 
not exclude from it either material things or finite 
spirits. When " personality " is assumed of God, why 
should this be supposed to mean that God could not 
exist, and exist as a person too, unless " space were 
ready for His reception " ? But of this in the sequel. 

Look next at the question, how men come to think How, ac- 
the realities of existence in this threefold fashion. Locke, 
See what Locke has to say about the basis of man's onhe three 
knowledge of each of the three postulated existences, exfstences 
Is the knowledge in each case a conclusion of reason- ^^an 
ing, which may be tested by logical conditions of 
proof; or does it form itself spontaneously without 
logical proof, in response to a human necessity, and 
with increasing distinctness of intelligence as civilisa- 
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tion advances? Locke puts our knowledge of the 
ego, and our knowledge of outward things, in this last 
category, while he finds knowledge of the existence of 
God, or Eternal Mind, at last resolving into a conclu- 
sion, founded on a demonstration " as evident as any 
conclusion in mathematics," and thus virtually self- 
evident. We have our knowledge of our own exist- 
ence, he says, " by intuition " ; our knowledge of the 
existence of outward things that exist independently 
of ourselves, " by sensation," or sense-perception ; and 
our knowledge of the existence of God " by demonstra- 
tion." Consider each of these positions, as preparation 
for what is to follow in a course of lectures arranged in 
relation to the three supposed final realities. 

How the The most obvious of the three certainties about ex- 
position istence, in Locke's view, is, the assurance one finds he 
existence has of his own existence, when he recognises himself to 
be somehow more than merely a succession of isolated 
conscious states — rather as the invisible personal centre 
to which exclusively a portion of the conscious experi- 
ence that is in process in the universe must be referred, 
as being his own private and continuous conscious life. 
" As for our own existence," he says, " we perceive it 
so plainly and so certainly that it neither needs nor 
is capable of any proof. For nothing can be more 
evident to me than my own existence: I think, I 
reason, I feel pleasure and pain; can any of these 
[successive states of consciousness] be more evident to 
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me than my own existence [in which they are all 
somehow connected as mine] ? If I doubt of all other 
things, that very doubt makes me perceive my own 
existence. Experience then convinces us that we have 
an intuitive knowledge of our own existence, an inter- 
nal, infallible perception that we are/' This he thinks 
neither needs nor allows mediate proof. 

In all this Locke supposes that he is simply giving The enig- 
expression to the uncritical common - sense of the separate 
human mind. The enigmas that underlie the fact are auty°^ 
left to the speculating philosopher to disinter. Many 
such emerge when we proceed to rake Locke's founda- 
tion. . For further reflection is provoked to ask, — What 
is meant by one's own existence as a separate person, 
— by that something more than a series of isolated con- 
scious states, which is supposed to be distinctively sig- 
nified by the pronoun " I " ? This is the riddle of per- 
sonality. The personal pronoun, in so far as it means 
this " something more," must mean what cannot be pre- 
sented, either to the senses or in imagination. Must 
it therefore be discharged from language, as a meaning- 
less word, an empty sound ? This is the way the 
ego has been sometimes treated. David Hume, for ex- 
ample, supposing himself to be ijpder an intellectual 
obligation to regard all terms as jargon to which no 
imaginable meaning could be attached, found himself 
obliged, on this principle, to dispense with the personal 
pronoun, if it pretends to express this consequently 
impossible meaning. For, on trying the mental experi- 
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ment, he found that he could never light upon anything 
perceptible or imaginable, corresponding to ego, except 
the isolated and transitory conscious states of succes- 
sive moments; so he concluded that if any one pro- 
fessed to think that he was something more than the 
single perception or conscious feeling of the moment, 
it was "impossible to reason with him." If any one 
perceives something simple and continued which he 
calls " himself," I am certain, he argues, that there is no 
such perception of continuous existence in me : the per- 
sonal pronoun must not be made to mean nothing, as 
it is thus made to do. But this negative certainty of 
Hume is confronted by the difficulty that if the personal 
pronoun really signifies nothing more than an isolated 
momentary perception, there must be as many persons 
or egos as there are momentary perceptions ; each mo- 
mentary perception in what is popularly called one's 
*' mind " constituting a separate person, whose life lasts 
only as long as the indivisible momentary conscious- 
ness lasts. It is further confronted by the fact that 
the mysterious ego inevitably reappears by implication 
in the words and actions even of the sceptical philo- 
sopher, who thus shows that he is obliged in fact to 
acknowledge as real more than can be presented in 
sense or pictured in sensuous imagination. As for 
Locke, he does not, in the words quoted, expressly say 
whether, when he recognises his own existence, he 
means to claim for himself only an existence that lasts 
while each momentary consciousness lasts, or an exist- 
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ence which takes in also all that is given to him in his 
memory; thus acknowledging that, through memory, 
the present consciousness becomes somehow continuous 
with an imperfectly remembered personal history that 
existed in the past. But the context of the 'Essay' 
shows that the continuity opened up by memory is 
meant to be included in the meaning of the personal 
pronoun "I." For Locke says elsewhere that each 
person remembers certainly that he has existed for a 
time, longer or shorter. We each know, too, that we 
have not existed always: we each know that our in- 
dividual existence had a beginning somewhere in the 
past; we have all had our birthdays. And, as we 
shall see, on this fact is founded Locke's " mathemat- 
ically certain proof " that God exists. 

Other enigmas involved in the idea of our own exist- other 
ence, that lie more on the surface than the one now invoked 
suggested, readily occur when one reflects. Thus the Sour own 
origin, evolution, and final destiny of this invisible ®^^^^^^®- 
and continuous ego ; the relations of the invisible ego 
of consciousness to its present visible organism; the 
necessity or not of its connection with that or any 
other visible or invisible organised body, — are among 
the questions suggested by the meaning of the per- 
sonal pronoun "I" which modern thought presses. 
Locke, as an exponent of ordinary practical convic- 
tions, is satisfied with giving emphatic expression 
to his consciousness of his own existence, without 
criticism. Si non rogas, intelligo, 

D 
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The belief He deals more analytically with perception of out- 
viduai ward things actually present to the senses — the second 
istoSs^de of the three postulates. Contact and collision with 
viduai ^" outward things is found to he the occasion of our 
person. awaking to the last mentioned conviction of our 
personality, continuous in memory. That conviction 
involves a recognition of something outside and in- 
dependent of each ego, to which the personal states 
are found to he related in innumerable ways. For 
every act even of sensuous perception " gives us," Locke 
says, "an equal view of both parts of Nature — the 
corporeal and the spiritual. Whilst I know, by seeing 
and hearing, that there is some corporeal being without 
me, the object of that sensation, I do more certainly 
know also that there is some spiritual being within me 
that sees and hears that object." So he finds that each 
human ego becomes spontaneously possessed of an 
"irresistible assurance" of the outside existence of 
things visible and tangible ; things which cannot be ap- 
propriated by the ego as conscious states of its own, 
in the way that the past and present feelings and 
thoughts, which one can call "his own" feelings and 
thoughts, are appropriated. But it is important to 
remark that it is an " outward existence " that is 
very limited both in space and duration which is sup- 
posed by Locke to be thus immediately perceived — 
that is to say, perceived without the need or possibility 
of reasoned proof, bver and above the spontaneity of 
the sensuous perception itself, and the certainty which 
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this is taken to involve. The object is limited be- 
cause the world of " outward things " is found in a 
constant flux. The ever fluctuating objects are felt to 
be certainly real — with the perfect certainty that each * 
really is what it is perceived to be — only (Locke 
assumes) during the brief period in which each par- 
ticular outward thing, " by actually operating upon our 
senses" in a manner forces us to perceive that it is 
then and there existing. Accordingly, when an out- 
ward object is withdrawn to a distance from one's 
organs of sense — separated by space, or by an interval 
of time, from his senses — Locke supposes that he can 
have no absolutely certain knowledge of its continued 
actual existence. Its absent existence, at least in the 
form it had when presented, can then only be inferred, 
and that with a variously conditioned probability, ac- 
cording to the circumstances in each case. Thus, when 
one is actually looking at the sun, he must have perfect 
assurance that the sun is then really existing : this is the 
spontaneous certainty of actual perception. But when 
at night he is only imagining the sun, and then naturally 
expecting its reappearance in the morning, this expec- 
tation is nothing more than a conditional certainty, or 
probable conviction, of the continued actual existence 
of the absent sun : the solar system, Locke would say, 
might conceivably be dissolved, and there is no uncon- 
ditional guarantee that this may not actually happen. 

Innumerable enigmas underlie Locke's infallibly cer- The enig- 
tain sensuous perception of what is outward — certain voived in 
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the pre- only while actually felt in fluctuating sense. They seem 
tionof to be scarcely apprehended by him, especially in the 
existing forms in which some of them now appear in scientific 
ou war y. ^^^ religious thought. Take an example. He tells us 
that we have an " irresistible assurance " of the present 
corporeal reality of all things that are " actually operat- 
ing " upon " our senses " — especially the sense of sight, 
and, above all, touch — as long as they persist in " actu- 
ally operating " upon our senses. Here a question of 
deep and far-reaching significance arises, which Locke 
touches only incidentally. In what meaning of the 
ambiguous words "power,*' "operation," and "cause" 
may things of sense be said to " operate," either on one 
another or on me ? Have I reason for saying that 
any atom or mass of matter — my own body, or any 
thing external to it — can be rightly called an agent; 
although in common and also in scientific language 
bodies are conmionly so spoken of, nay, are sometimes 
even supposed to be the only agents in the changes 
which are constantly going on in the world? Locke 
himself hesitates to include " active power " in the 
complex idea that men are justified by reason in form- 
ing of material substance ; although he falls into the 
popular mode of expression when he speaks of bodies 
" operating " on our senses. " Material substances," he 
suggests, with characteristic caution — in a part of 
the 'Essay' where the "powers of substances" are 
expressly treated of — "material substances are not so 
entirely active powers or agents as our hasty thoughts 
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are apt to represent them." And again, "Whether 
matter be not wholly destitute of active power , . . 
may be worth consideration." But if that be so, 
the solid and movable things by which we are sur- 
rounded can be only the natural occasions, not the 
originative causes, of our perceptions of them. And 
we must, in that case, look elsewhere than to things 
visible and tangible themselves, for the active power 
that directs the changes which the physical and natural 
sciences are gradually learning to explain. It is only 
order of procedure or laws of change, not originative 
causation, that those sciences are concerned with, under 
this conception. Natural science is in that case only 
an articulate expression of our faith that in nature the 
future will so far resemble the past as that we, through 
the past, may, with practical safety, anticipate the 
future. But our anticipations are often mistaken, 
when tested by the issue; and even in those cases 
in which they are verified by experiment, it is only 
probable verification of hypothesis, not unconditional 
knowledge, that one is landed in. The concrete past 
can nevei^ make the concrete future known, in the way 
abstract premisses make known an abstract conclusion, 
in a pure mathematical demonstration. We can reach 
no absolute certainty as to what all the powers in the 
universe of existence are which may determine a par- 
ticular change; nor that the possible causes which 
determine impending change must be what physical 
science assumes that they are. Accordingly, we can- 
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not be said to know absolutely even that the sun will 
rise to-morrow. An " accident," as we in our ignorance 
would call it, may have occurred to the solar system in 
the interval, so that there may be no " to-morrow " in the 
ordinary meaning. All physical " science " of outward 
things is thus sustained in an undemonstrable faith. 
Theduaiity Nevertheless — with mysteries like these wrapped up 
finite uni- in each of its finite factors — this duality of the conscious 



verse. 



self, and unconscious things external to, and in a way 
independent of, each individual consciousness, may be 
taken as tacitly presupposed, in the common sense 
of men living in the si non rogaSy intelligo state of 
mind. So one may say that he has a natural assur- 
ance of his own existence, as a separate self-conscious 
ego ; and also of the existence of things outside, things 
that a-re actually seen and touched, or otherwise present 
to his senses. He finds when he acts that he cannot 
rid himself of either of these working convictions, and 
he finds too that each of them is the correlative of the 
other, 
incom- Still this dual universe of existence in which I thus 

of the find myself is felt, or seen with the eye of reason, 

finite dual- . -, i . t , ^ ±a ' ^ o 'i 

ity, and to be somehow incomplete, when one thinks or it as 
positi^T^^ consisting only of his own self-conscious ego, and 
B^ug!^^ the outside world of solid and extended things in a 
state of flux — the occasion to the ego of innumerable 
pains and pleasures. Locke expresses the common 
sense of this incompleteness, dim though the conscious- 
ness of it may be in many persons, when he says that 
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he finds himself unable to think of his own existence 
without also recognising the existence of Something 
Eternal or Infinite — more and other than his own 
finite self — more and other than the outer world of 
finite individual things. He finds himself as certain 
of the eternal reality of this Something — as certain 
too that this Eternal Something must be Eternal Mind, 
and that therefore a Mind exists that cannot be said 
to be his own, because his own, he is sure, had a be- 
ginning; — he is as certain of all this, he says, as he 
is certain of any conclusion in pure mathematics. He 
finds himself surer that an Eternal Mind really exists 
than he is sure that anything else " outside of himself " 
really exists ; and he believes that every other human 
being, who makes the trial deliberately, must find that 
this is so in his own case too. "It is as certain in 
reason," he says, " that there is a God as it is certain 
that the opposite angles made by the intersection of two 
straight lines are equal, or as that the three angles of a 
triangle are equal to two right angles." Yet while the 
existence of the Ii^finite Being, the supreme factor of 
experience, is thus forced into conscious certainty in all 
who reflect, the certainty, Locke grants, does need re- 
flection to awaken it in the individual mind. Without 
due reflection a man may remain as ignorant of this 
reality as an entire stranger to geometry may remain 
all his life ignorant of any of the demonstrable pro- 
positions, or even the axioms, of Euclid, which lie 
latent in the minds of millions. Even so, individuals, 
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and whole nations too, may never have * the rational 
necessity for the existence of the Eternal Mind awak- 
ened in their conscious experience. But it must also be 
remembered that the other two ideas and presupposi- 
tions — that of their own existence, and that of the 
existence of the outside things of sense — are also only 
obscurely recognised in thought by many, although all 
in a way acknowledge them, in feeling and action, 
Locke's But how docs the idea and conviction of the real 

account of . «-»-i ••"»«-. i r» i 

how we existence of Eternal Mind at first enter a human 
suppose mind? The Eternal Mind cannot, of course, be pre- 
Being as sentcd to any of our senses, nor, indeed, can any other 
Mi^™*^ ego than my own be present to me as my own ego 
is ; and I cannot be conscious of Eternal Mind in the 
way I am conscious of my own existence in memory. 
Here is how Locke explains its presence ; on the 
grounds of standing reason, he would say, which make 
atheism and agnosticism logically impossible, however 
much unreflecting persons may suppose that they are 
atheists or agnostics. " I cannot want a clear proof 
that God exists," so Locke argues, " as long as I carry 
myself about with me. For each man knows that he 
individually exists ; " and he also knows " that he has 
not existed always. It is therefore inevitable to him, 
as a rational being, to conclude that Something [more 
than his own individual self] must have existed from 
eternity, . . . this being of all absurdities the greatest 
in the eye of reason — to imagine that pure Nothing, 
the perfect negation and absence of all beings, should 
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ever produce any real existence. I cannot myself be 
this Eternal Something, seeing that my own existence, 
as I know, had a beginning; and whatever had a 
beginning must have been produced by something 
else ; and it must have got all that belongs to its exist- 
ence [i.e., all my so-called " powers " and " attributes "] 
from that other being. Further, I find that I am a 
thinking being : therefore this Something, the original 
source of my existence, must be a thinking being too ; 
it being as impossible that what is wholly void of 
knowledge, and operating blindly and without any 
perception [consciousness], should produce a knowing 
being, such as I am, as it is impossible that a triangle 
should make itself three angles bigger than two right 
ones." This argument, afterwards elaborated by Samuel 
Clarke, is in substance as old as Aristotle. 

This mathematical certainty of the actual existence iTie intei- 
of Eternal Mind thus virtually resolves itself into an need for a 

T-i, ... ft /r»'# p sufficient 

absolute necessity m reason tor a sufficient cause ot cause of 
whatever now exists. The theological conception of ^Iste^e. 
the universe is, in short, only the final application of 
the universal principle of causality, when that prin- 
ciple is understood to mean that whatever is found in 
the efifect must be found in the originative power into 
which the efifect is refunded. Here conscious and per- 
cipient mind, found in me, must be refunded into the 
Eternal and Infinite Something. 

Can Infin- 

Nevertheless, "Mind," when recognised by Locke as iteBeingbe 

Fe&rardeQ 

the Eternal Something, is so regarded with an im- as Mind? 
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portant qualification, of which more must be said after- 
wards, when speculations like those of Spinoza and 
Hume come into view. Am I obliged in reason, or 
even permitted by reason, to think of the Eternal 
Something as Mind, if I mean the sort of mind I find 
in myself — mind as it manifests itself in self-conscious 
life ? Is the Eternal Mind conscious mind, or is the 
term " consciousness " in any way applicable to the 
Eternal Something? Are we obliged to suppose an 
individual conscious life in what is called God, in 
which subject and object are distinguished — the dis- 
tinction essential to human consciousness; and must 
we think of this Eternal Mind as an individual or 
separate conscious life, won and continually passing 
through conscious changes ; and if so obliged, what is 
the ground in reason for the obligation to think this ? 
How do we know that the Eternal Something is an 
ever operative conscious life, in present fact, and that 
it must be so eternally ? As to this Locke shows 
his characteristic caution. The Eternal or Infinite 
Something, he suggests, may be thought about as 
Eternal Mind, because it is so far related to me in 
experience in the way one person may be related to 
another person — " so far," that is to say, " as is neces- 
sary to the true end of my being, and the great 
concernment of my happiness." But then he adds, 
" though for this reason I call it mind, I must not " — 
because I thus apply this name to the Eternal Some- 
thing, in common with myself — "I must not equal 
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what I call mind in myself to the Eternal and Incom- 
prehensible Being, which, for want of right and distinct 
conceptions, is also called Mind, or the Eternal Mind." 
This even suggests that what is called " mind " may 
in the Supreme Power be supra-conscious, in some in- 
conceivable and ineffable sort of existence. 

The words I have quoted — " the Being which, for The enig- 

TQog in- 

want of right and distinct conceptions, I call the voivedin 
Eternal Mind " — show some sense of the mystery in- belief. 
volved in all human ideas of the divine reality. They 
touch what is really at the root of the theological 
embarrassment of the present day — the question. What 
does the word " God " mean ? And as to the " mathe- 
matically certain " proof of the existence of the so 
explained " Eternal Mind," it may well be considered 
inadequate. To conclude that there must be Mind 
Eternal and Infinite, because I am now conscious, and 
only lately began to be conscious, is surely an eminent 
example of circular reasoning, in which the stupendous 
conclusion is really presupposed in order to be proved. 
" My own existence " means the existence of a finite 
being ; and unless infinity is presupposed in the datum 
of the argument, the conclusion fails. Infinite Being 
cannot be concluded from one finite being : God is not 
in this sort of way logically involved in me. When I 
take data of experience — in this case my own short- 
lived existence revealed in memory — as the sole 
material of the premisses, this single finite fact per 
86 cannot yield Infinite Being in the conclusion^ 
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Finite data only yield a finite conclusion, and to con- 
clude a finite mind or god, how inconceivably great 
and long-lived soever, sends the craving for absolute 
finality still in quest of a deeper foundation. A finite 
god leaves unsatisfied the religious sense of absolute 
dependence, and the demand for a final basis for science 
and human life. In truth, if the word God means the 
Infinite Being whose existence forecloses all ulterior 
inquiry as to the cause of His existence, then the word 
is not applicable to any being whose existence is in- 
ferred from finite facts only; and which, as finite, 
still raises, instead of foreclosing, the previous question, 
as to the cause on which its existence and nature 
depend. The supposed gods of polytheism, and sup- 
posed spirits superior to men, are all finite ; therefore 
dependent, and unfit to satisfy the need for absolute 
support, or to meet man's sense of incompleteness in 
the finite. The essence of the meaning of the word 
Ood is wanting in them all. When the Infinite Being 
is taken to be a conclusion from a finite being, instead 
of the presupposition involved in all reasonable inter- 
pretation of the finite, then the word " God " is used in 
an atheistic meaning; and, as far as this applies to 
polytheistic religions, they are in this respect atheistic. 
Moreover, if we adopt this philosophy, it may be 
argued, as indeed Hume among others argues, that 
we know too little about matter to be warranted in 
denying that it may contain in itself the source and 
jspring of order; so that there may be no more 
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difficulty in supposing that its several elements, from 
an internal unknown cause, may fall into order, than 
there is in the supposition that the ideas which form 
Eternal Mind, from a like internal and unknown cause, 
contrive and produce what I call my mind, and also 
contrive and produce the things which present them- 
selves to my senses. We must not off-hand take the 
operations of one part of finite nature upon another 
part, as analogy for the forming an infinite con- 
cluision, and one too that claims to be demonstrable, 
concerning the origin of the whole. And so it came 
about that God was habitually thought of, by theists 
of last century and since, as one among the innumer- 
able " substances," material and spiritual, which among 
them make up the entire universe of reality, rather 
than as One in whom all live and have their finite 
being — incomprehensible under genus or species — 
incapable of being classed with finite substances. 

In Locke's " mathematically certain " proof that the Locke's 

T . • «• 1 • -11 "mathe- 

religious conception of the universe must be the true maticaiiy 
ultimate conception of it, the intellectual necessity of proof that 
the causal principle is offered as the sufficient reason for 
concluding that because " I " exist an " Eternal Mind " 
must also exist. But there can be no analogy between 
causal sequences in which each of the terms is a finite 
phenomenon, and this absolutely unique instance in 
which one of the terms is not finite. The Ultimate 
Principle of the universe, and of each thing and person, 
must be sui generis, if not supra-generic. Besides, in 
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purely mathematical demonstration, the disturbing ele- 
ment of change, and unknown as well as known active 
agents, is eliminated ; but outside the mathematical 
province of abstract quantity, there is no room for 
unconditionally necessary demonstration. Abstract 
mathematical truth, not concrete things or concrete 
persons, is the proper sphere for unconditional demon- 
strative necessity. As for this semblance of demon- 
stration, about the Power and Purpose that is eternally 
dominant in the universe, on the narrow basis of the 
fact that I find myself existing now, and that I only 
lately began to exist; — if this professed demonstra- 
tion is all that can be produced in vindication of the 
divine postulate, our " line," the sceptic may well say, 
" is too short to fathom such immense abysses." Locke 
himself indeed allows that the word " substance," when 
applied either to individual things which we see and 
touch in the outward world, or to our own individual 
personality and that of other finite spirits, is not to be 
taken in the high meaning which it has when it is 
applied to God or Eternal Mind. He sees that no 
finite beings, corporeal or spiritual, are finally self- 
subsisting and self - contained : they are all depend- 
ent on something external to themselves. Locke, 
however, did not conclude from this, as Spinoza did, 
that, besides God, no " substance " can exist, or can be 
conceived to exist ; or that the self-conscious things 
we call ourselves, and the extended things which 
surround us, are not in any sense substances, but 
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only transitory modes or affections of the One 
Substance. 

I have suggested some of the mysteries in which Kant's 
we find ourselves involved when we reflect philosoph- dental Dia- 

lectic * 

ically upon the three postulates of existence, the three 
factors of living experience, each of which, under one 
form of conception or another, is, I believe, in fact, if 
often unconsciously, recognised by all. These difficul- 
ties are the theme of Kant's Transcendental Dialectic. 
If thef ' Essay ' of Locke, at the end of the seventeenth 
century — one of the two correlated classics of modern 
philosophy, in the second stage of its development — is 
pervaded by the three presuppositions of existence, the 
' Kritik of Pure Eeason ' of Kant, — its complement and 
corrective, — at the end of the eighteenth century, cul- 
minates in an exposition of the difficulties for the under- 
standing which each of the three involves. It suggests 
the conclusion that the freedom of man, the uncondi- 
tional necessity of nature, and the existence of God, are 
alike incapable of scientific proof. 

The three presupposed existences are severally the Morality, 

science 

occasions of morality, natural science, and religion. My and reil- 
own existence, implied in the recognition of my con- ^^°^* 
tinuous personality, and in the independent power 
which I refer exclusively to myself, when I acknow- 
ledge personal responsibility for acts of will, calls forth 
the idea of morality, and afifords material for moral 
judgments. External nature, at least as it is presented 
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to our senses and in our sensuous experience, is non- 
moral. Yet without the medium supplied by external 
things persons seem to have no means of discovering 
the existence of other persons; still less of receiving 
from them their ideas, or of communicating ideas to 
them : so that, but for " outward things," there would 
be no room for that exercise and evolution of intelli- 
gence which interpretation of external nature requires, 
and on which individual and social progress depends. 
The material world, non-moral in itself, is the medium 
of the social intercourse through which individual man 
becomes part of the moral organism, while it is that 
through which he is educated as a scientific intelli- 
gence and gets part of his moral training. Then, too, 
without the supremacy of the divine principle of moral 
and therefore physical order, on which the universe 
of change is presumed to depend, and on which we 
repose in faith, as the basis for thought and action, 
both morality and natural science must be paralysed. 
In this divine faith religion is rooted, so that secular 
morality and natural science become at last moral re- 
ligion. " I ask not," said Goethe, " whether the Supreme 
Being lias reason and understanding; for I feel that 
He is Eeason and Understanding itself. Therewith 
are all creatures penetrated; and man has so much 
of it that he can apprehend the Highest Being in 
part." Trust even in natural law is faith in God 
in germ. 

Superstition and scepticism are two extremes into 
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which men are led by not preserving the balance Supersti- 
between the three ultimate factors. While no one scepticism 
of the three can be wholly explained away, consis- Siscon° 
tently with sane human life, any one of them may the^three**^ 
be so exaggerated as to paralyse the moral influence ^^s*®^^®^- 
of the others, and to distort the true conception of 
human life. 

Take some examples. At certain stages in man's re- Examples 
ligious and intellectual development, there is a prevail- God recog- 
ing disposition to see God only in what is uncommon, S^uncom^ 
unexpected, miraculous, and to refer in the end to what ^ents. 
are called "natural" agents or forces all events that 
are interpreted as instances of customary sequence. 
According to this assumption, whatever is found to 
evolve or grow — for evolution seems to be another 
name for growth — whatever is found to grow, and that 
gradually and regularly, is referred wholly to supposed 
" power " in nature, which means only the continuous 
process of changes through which the issue is reached : 
God is recognised only when something happens which 
seems not to appear gradually and regularly, under 
cognisable natural law, but in what is taken to be a 
scientifically inexplicable manner. So the realm of 
natural powers and the realm in which God is sup- 
posed to operate are regarded as each excluding the 
other; with the result in an unconscious polytheism, 
which makes one god of " nature " and another god 
of " supernature." It follows that every new scientific 
discovery of natural modes of procedure is supposed to 

£ 
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exclude God more and more as the operative agent in 
the universe. God is seen acting only in what science 
cannot naturally bridge over, and these vacant intervals 
of course become fewer and fewer with the advance of 
natural science. The need for a theological interpreta- 
tion of what happens in the universe seems to diminish 
with each step onward in natural interpretation: the 
idea of the universe as being in itself throughout finally 
interpretable only physically, and therefore foreclosing 
ulterior theological interpretation, in the end takes 
the place of the religious idea of the whole. The 
advance of physical science becomes the paralysis of 
religious thought, because an orderly system of nature 
leaves no room for that violation of rational order, in 
which superstition and confused theological thinking 
find the only sign of the providential presence and 
action of God. When superstition is not permitted 
by science to retain an irregular and capricious uni- 
verse of this sort, its deity and its religion disappear. 
The modem appreciation of natural causes, after dis- 
solving the personifications of polytheism, is now der 
stroying the relics of polytheism in an inadequately 
conceived theism. 
The sup- This conception of God, mechanical and local and 
that God external, appears at the bottom of theological appeals 
found^ against the presumption of the atheist, who dares 
though^ to conclude that God does not exist, merely because 
not here, neither our eyes nor our telescopes reveal His pres- 
ence, within the comparatively narrow and always 
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finite space to which our senses, even when arti- 
ficially assisted, and our imagination give positive 
access. If not here, a God, it is suggested, may pos- 
sibly be there; if not the cause of this which comes 
within our experience, a God may possibly be the 
cause of something elsewhere that man cannot see. 
If man, it is said, does not know every agent in the 
wide expanse of the universe, the agent that he is 
ignorant of may be a God. If he cannot assign the 
causes of all that he perceives to exist, the unperceived 
cause of that unknown remainder may be a God. If 
he does not know how everything has been done in 
past ages, some of those doings may have been the 
doings of a God. In short, unless I preclude the pos- 
sible existence of another god by being omniscient or a 
god myself, I cannot know for certain that the Being 
whose existence I deny may not exist somewhere. 
Now a god that can be locally and potentially present, 
here but not there, in this event but not in that event ; 
or that might be detected by a telescope in some 
remote part of space, if a powerful enough telescope 
could be invented ; or detected in extraordinary events, 
if they were brought within range of human experience 
— spoken of too as "a God," not God — is surely not 
the God, the unique reality, " in whom we all live and 
move and have our being," presupposed tacitly in all 
perception and self-consciousness, or else everywhere 
and for ever out of relation to human life. God, as 
Bacon says, does not need to work physical miracles 
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in order to refute atheism. If the whole natural 
course of things does not presuppose God, as the con- 
dition of its being even physically interpretable, no 
extraordinary local manifestations in nature can in 
themselves supply the evidences. With the presup- 
position granted of divine Eeason latent in the heart 
of existence, some events in the history of the universe 
may doubtless be more fitted than others are to evoke 
into fuller intelligence the divine faith latent in man ; 
but without the tacit presupposition of God present in 
all perception and consciousness, this fuller or richer 
intelligence, otherwise naturally evolved by enlarged 
experience, seems to have no foundation. 
Or might Again. Is it not also an inadequate and inconsequent 

ll&Vfi 1)6611 

found then, theism that is left to depend finally upon historical or 
not now. other empirical proof that the cosmical economy of 
our little planet, or even of the solar system, had 
no natural beginning; because only under the concep- 
tion of an unnatural beginning, it is assumed, could 
there be reason for the supposition of "a God." If 
the economy of the present solar system must first 
be shown by historic records to have been formed 
unnaturally, or, according to the common expression, 
by a special creative act, before faith in God can be 
justified, the basis seems too narrow and too precarious 
to support the conclusion. It is not enough to argue 
for Eternal Mind, as some have done, on the doubtful 
ground that it can be proved historically that the solar 
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system originated in a Mind, but that there is no his- 
torical proof that the Mind in which it originated had 
also in its turn a beginning, as Hume suggests it too 
might have had. If we thus make history or finite 
data of experience reduce questions which lie beyond 
their sphere, what is the difference in this respect 
between the solar material system and the possibly 
dependent mental system it is supposed to prove? 
They are both treated in these arguments and counter 
arguments as caused causes in an infinite succession 
of such. "A mental world, or universe of ideas," as 
Hume suggests, " requires a cause as much as does a 
material world or universe of objects. In an abstract 
view, they are entirely alike ; and no difficulty attends 
the one supposition which is not common to both of 
them." Is it not only after the ultimate supernatural- 
ness of all physical processes has somehow been pre- 
sumed that any sort of experience is found to manifest 
what is divine ? 



So much in illustration of the perplexities in which Panmate- 
thought becomes involved under crude or inadequate Panegoism, 
conceptions of the three fundamental postulates of theism, 
existence. We shall meet examples in other connec- 
tions in the sequel. What is important now is to 
see how the difficulty of reconciling these postulates 
with one another, along with the desire awakened 
in advancing intelligence to think existence in a har- 
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monious whole, leads abstract thinkers to philosophical 
theories which tend finally to resolve all that exists 
into one only of the three postulated existences of 
ordinary consciousness. Those theories differ accord- 
ing as this or that one of the three obtains exag- 
gerated, and then exclusive recognition. Thus the 
outward or material world, which fills the horizon of 
sense, has been taken for the one ultimate reality, in 
a final conception of existence which makes the uni- 
verse of reality at last only a universe of molecules 
in motion. This is Panmaterialism, which pretends to 
find in matter what common consciousness refers to 
the ego and to God. On the other hand, those in 
whom the introspective habit is strong are apt to 
seek for the desired unity of existence in the con- 
ception that All is ultimately the ego only, in a 
philosophy of Immaterialism or Panegoism : when we 
occupy this point of view logically, we become sub- 
jective idealists and solipsists. Lastly, dissatisfaction 
with a universe of individual consciousness, combined 
either with an ideal All seen in the dry light of pure 
reason, or with mystical emotion, disposes both the 
courageous thinker and the mystic to seek for the 
one ultimate reality, neither in outward things with 
the Panmaterialist, nor in the inward life with the 
Panegoist, but instead in what is supposed to trans- 
cend both, because superior alike to individual sense 
and to individual consciousness. Hence the various 
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schemes of Pantheism, Impersonalism, or Acosmism, 
in which the world and ego are identified with God; 
instead of God and ego being resolved into molecules 
in motion, as in Universal Materialism, or the out- 
ward world of sense and the Infinite God being re- 
duced to the self-conscious life of the individual, as 
in Panegoism. 

In the four following lectures, I will ask you to is any of 
occupy with me each of these three Monist points of sufficient 
^'iew in succession ; in order to try whether any of place for 
them affords a satisfactory ultimate conception. Are ™ 
we under an intellectual obligation to accept any of 
them, as the true and final interpretation of all that 
exists ? and if so, which one of them is thus made 
obligatory by reason ? And if supreme regard for 
reasonableness obliges us to dismiss them all, what 
other alternatives are open ? Must we turn away 
from the final problem of existence altogether, as 
one which admits of no solution, not even a work- 
ing human solution ; our utmost knowledge being the 
negative knowledge, that "the whole is a riddle, an 
enigma, an inexplicable mystery " ; so that at last no 
judgment formed about anything in man or in nature, 
in science or in theology, can be regarded as more 
certain than its contradictory ? Or, already expelled 
from Monism in its three forms, may we return to 
reason, in the form of faith in the three commonly 
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postulated existences, through a deeper and truer in- 
terpretation ? These are questions which I wish to 
keep steadily in view to the end. In next lecture I 
shall ask you provisionally to look at the final prob- 
lem of existence as the materialist may be supposed 
to look at it, and to inquire whether Universal or 
Final Materialism is a coherent conception, or a pos- 
sible rest for the human spirit. 
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LECTUEE III. 



UNIVERSAL MATERIALISM. 



In the infancy of philosophical speculation, as in the Early Hel- 
early years of each man's life, it is the world of solid tempts to 
and extended things — what can be seen and touched — terprettiie 
that is apt to be regarded as the one only reality, and ^^^^®^^®- 
as what alone is entitled to be called a substance. So it 
was that in the pre-Socratic era, among early Hellenic 
inquirers, the mystery in which we all find ourselves, 
when we look before and after, seemed to be relieved 
as soon as some sort of material could be detected, out 
of which it might plausibly be conjectured that things 
and persons originally issued. They were satisfied when 
they thought that they could answer the final ques- 
tion about the universe and man, by resolving the 
whole into some sort of presentable substance, — into 
one of the crudely conceived elements of matter — 
water, air, fire, as it might be. The totality of real 
existence was thus finally identified with matter ; but 



i 
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without analysis of what matter as perceived in sense 
means, or a distinct conception of its outwardness in 
relation to self-conscious mind. The objects of sense 
were thus tacitly credited with powers which seemed 
to supersede the other two factors in the three prim- 
ary postulates. It was among things that appeal to 
the senses, so conceived, that Thales, Anaximander, 
and other contemporaries found satisfaction, when 
their crude experience of existence gave rise to their 
philosophic wonder. This pre-Socratic cosmological 
materialism, latent in the universal flux of Heraclitus, 
but developed in the atomism of Democritus, was 
idealised, and may be seen at its best, in the magni- 
ficent poem of Lucretius. 
Material- Our own nineteenth century finds millions trying to 
nineteenth get Satisfaction in the same sort of way ; still turning 
cen ury. ^^ what the senses present, for explanation when they 
are confronted by the mystery of their own existence, 
or when their desire for intellectual unity rebels against 
the three traditional postulates, and strives to reduce 
them to one. Modern materialism, recognising the in- 
numerable useful secrets which the material world 
holds within it, and which science is disclosing to the 
increase of our comfort — ^in gratitude for what matter 
is now doing for us all — is ready to fall down and 
worship its benefactor, and to lose human spirit and 
Divine Purpose in the immensity of outward things, 
and their eternal evolution. For modern science of 
outward things, after three centuries of successful ex- 
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perimental intercourse with the ever -changing world 
that is presented to the senses, has much to say for 
itself. It is able to say that it has gradually succeeded, 
with universal consent, in provisionally interpreting 
many things that surround us in space, solid and ex- 
tended ; one kind of thing that we see being found to 
explain another kind of thing that can be seen ; and 
to contrast the universal consent in physical inter- 
pretation with the perplexities in which metaphysical 
interpretations of the universe seem to be involved. 
So trust is generated only in what is outward or can 
be measured. What can be made good by sight and 
touch, one is ready to say, is bound in reason to carry 
it over speculative fancies, which are all that we pos- 
sess when we pretend to something superior to sense. 
I find in fact that I am the sport of illusion whenever 
I forsake this one safe sphere: what I see I can also 
touch ; what I touch I can make experiments upon ; I 
can repeat the experiments in new circumstances, and 
then compare at my leisure in verification the issues of 
various well-calculated experiments. In this way I find 
that I can foresee physical issues, and anticipate the 
natural behaviour of things. Eor these and other 
reasons I am certain that in the data of the senses I 
have got hold of existence on its only real side. I find 
that I can use tangible and visible experience as the 
one undoubted test for interpreting whatever happens 
in the universe that is certainly interpretable. While I 
keep on this path I can walk with a firm intellectual 
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step, and can stake my life on the certainty of my 
inferences. Such is the voice of modern science 
of external nature, as translated into Universal Ma- 
terialism. So interpreted, science of natural evolution 
leads back to what, in naive and confused fashion, 
was the assumption of Hellenic cosmologists in the 
infancy of philosophical questioning. It is supposed 
to demonstrate the insignificance of man in external 
nature, and therefore the baselessness and unintelli- 
gibility of "the theistic hypothesis," as the last word 
about the Whole. For dogmatic atheism, or at least 
theological agnosticism, is the natural philosophy of 
those who confine experience to external sense, dis- 
allowing any deeper experience than this, or any final 
principle of harmony other than customary succession 
of sense appearances, supposed to centre in material 
substance. 
The an- It was not always thus in the long interval which 

centric Separates Thales and Democritus from the nineteenth 
of^he^u^^ century. A teleological conception of existence that 
Hebrew might be called anthropocentric, instead of the earlier 
Siic^^s- ^^ ^^^ ^^^®^ cosmological materialism, pervades in a 
*°^' striking fashion ancient Hebrew literature, as we have 

it in Genesis and other books of the Pentateuch; 
intensified into a spiritual anthropomorphism in the 
Jewish psalmists and prophets, with their deep in- 
tuition of the moral relations of man to the vividly 
conceived personal God. Unique in this intense in- 
tuition, teleological, if not an anthropocentric, con- 
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ception is not exclusively Hebraic, even in the an- 
cient world. Among the Greeks there is the faint 
recognition by Anaxagoras of active reason as the 
supreme cosmic principle, superior to blind necessities 
of molecular motion, and apt to suggest a religious 
conception of the relations of the Whole. By an 
emphatic recognition of man rather than outward 
things as the primary object of intellectual interest, 
— the moral agent, not the starry heavens — according 
to the Delphic oracular "know thyself," — Socrates re- 
called his followers from exaggerated regard for out- 
ward things ; he also directed reflection to ends latent 
in experience, connected with man as their final goal. 
In Greece the Socratic reaction finds articulate ex- 
pression in the genius of Plato, and more articulately 
in Aristotle, while among the Eomans the natural 
theology of Cicero, based on a theological idea of the 
world, with a recognition of man as conscious and 
spiritual, sometimes expresses itself in language that 
might be called anthropomorphic. 

But it was the profound personalism of Christianity, Above all 
in its occasional exaggeration among Christians, that tianity.^ 
reduced material things to relative insignificance, in 
the highly elaborated theology or philosophy of the 
ages of faith. The conception of the supremeness of 
man in the cosmos found a scientific auxiliary in the 
accepted Ptolemaic astronomy, and its geocentric con- 
ception of the material universe, in which all else 
falls into subordinate relation to a man - inhabited 
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Earth. Man thus came to be regarded as even the 
final and eternal purpose of the universe; and it was 
assumed, in harmony with this, that the Supreme 
Principle of the Whole must be a living Spirit, 
analogous to the living spirit found incarnate in 
man. 

A narrowly conceived anthropocentric conception of 
this Supreme Principle of the Universe culminated 
in the middle ages of European thought. Monastic 
separation from the visible world; absolute separation 
between what is held in abstraction as secular and 
what is held in abstraction as spiritual, or between 
state and church ; antithesis of nature or natural law 
on the one side, and spiritual or supernatural power 
on the other, are among its outward symptoms. It 
induced indifference to order and science of nature; 
warfare with those who try to rule their lives by 
the physical idea of natural law ; endeavour to live 
only in consciousness of supernatural environment; 
man at the centre of space, seeing the infinite eternal 
economy all directed to his own spiritual government 
— man's welfare supposed to be marred by acknow- 
ledgment of the potential spirituality of sense and 
secular life. Eeligion, under this ascetic form of re- 
ligious thought, in medievalism and later too, took 
the place that is now claimed for sciences of outward 
nature. The atomism of Lucretius was exchanged for 
the curious conceits of the 'Divina Commedia,' the 
mythology of Milton, the elaborated Christian theology 
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of Aquinas, and the familiar human analogies of Puritan 
divines. 

Man's imagined place of local supremacy under the Local in- 
Ptolemaic astronomy came in this way to be regarded of Man?"^^ 
as necessary to the theological conception of life. A 
scientific revolution in men's ideas of their own place 
in the material universe, which reduced human beings 
to local insignificance, and under which men might 
form the habit of thinking of themselves as the transi- 
tory issue of a natural process, seemed fatal to the 
supremacy of the religious idea, and an invitation to 
the atomistic and mechanical one to resume its old 
place, as the only true interpretation of all that is 
and happens. The postulate that Eeasonable Purpose 
is at the root of the Whole seemed to be bound up 
with exploded uniqueness in the local position held by 
man as an organism in the material world. 

So modern free search for the caused or natural Bacon and 
causes that are perceptible by the senses has been the^eieoio- 
changing the long-established anthropocentric idea — ^ption.^ 
under the belief that causes are only material pheno- 
mena, which appear in regular sequences, open to ex- 
perimental detection. This also accustoms the mind 
to consider only what is adapted to use under a 
purely physical view of utility, while the teleological 
conception that pervades polytheism and monotheism 
seems barren by contrast. The change finds voice in 
what Bacon and Spinoza say about the fruitfulness 
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of natural causes, as compared with the inutility and 
inapplicability of final causes. It is as the visible 
means according to which human purposes in nature 
may be carried out by men as ministers of nature, 
but still as means originally established, it may be, 
by Divine purpose, that Bacon sets a high value on 
natural or caused causes, and on physical science, 
which discloses them : in a final cause he found nothing 
tangible — nothing which man could employ as his 
instrument, or of which he could be the minister and 
interpreter: final causes in this respect are unpracti- 
cal. The inscrutable will and purpose of an external 
and distant God looks like an asylum for indolent 
neglect of useful causes ; or it is used as a shelter for 
prejudice, thus withdrawing men from experimental 
inquiry into the actual texture of the web of nature. 
So Spinoza urges, in arguing against anthropomorph- 
ism. In this he exceeds Bacon, who complains only 
of the abuse of final causes, when they make us 
neglect the causes that address our senses, but not 
denying their value in other aspects. Not so Spinoza, 
who insists that reason teaches men the futility of the 
very idea of a final cause in which man is the end; 
and argues that when once men have satisfied them- 
selves that the laws of nature were not intended for 
their satisfaction, they would be more likely to see that 
the reality of things is to be measured only by what 
is discovered through scientific evidence. Nothing, he 
says, should be considered true or false because it is or 
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is not in harmony with human interests ; and it is a 
profound mistake to call things or events good or bad, 
because they happen to be agreeable or repugnant to 
the insignificance of man. But Bacon, while he presses 
the need for engaging in the neglected search for the 
actual causes that may be found by our senses within 
the visible successions of nature — seeing that with 
such causes we may more or less co-operate when we 
discover them — argues also that experimental search 
among physical phenomena may even confirm and exalt 
our recognition of divine purpose : he suggests that 
inductive inquiry into the natural causes that may be 
found by our senses within the material part of the 
universe, and which are the established conditions of 
the changes that go on around us, so far from dis- 
solving faith in dominant providence, should only 
make those most devoted to scientific investigation 
see more clearly than others do, that full intellectual 
satisfaction even is not to be attained without recogni- 
tion of the invisible providence of God in the natural 
evolution. 

The centuries which have elapsed since Bacon and Modem 
Spinoza have witnessed a steady reaction against what against the 
is called anthropomorphism, in the interest of a centri? 
secularly fruitful search for the natural causes, visible tfcSiT^ 
and tangible, under the laws of which our bodily sur- 
roundings are scientifically connected, and our bodies 
themselves become scientifically interpretable — laws 
which may be used by men experimentally, as means 

F 
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for making this a more comfortable planetary abode 
for themselves. Thus the vast material world, as the 
only apparent agent of changes, desirable and unde- 
sirable, has come to fill the popular imagination: all 
besides, including that small portion of matter which 
is appropriated by each person as his own body, 
is reduced to insignificance in our imagination. The 
criterion by which a merely physical interpretation of 
external nature is regulated, with its tacitly supposed, 
but all undemonstrated, faith in physical order, is 
next assumed to be the only legitimate sort of evi- 
dence, and to open the only way in which reason can 
be followed. Appeals to other constituents of the 
faith out of which reason rises, and into which, in 
an improved form, it seems obliged to return, are dis- 
paraged, as appeals only to emotion, imagination, or 
dogmatic authority, not to what is reasonable, which 
must, it seems, be always only physically natural. 
Shall we, then, surrender ourselves to the influence of 
this intellectual atmosphere, and adopt this essentially 
materialistic conception of the Whole, as ultimately 
only molecules in motion? Much appears to recom- 
mend the conception to the disciple of fact and reason 
who comes with those presuppositions, when he presses 
the conclusion, that the only available solution of the 
ultimate problem of existence — the problem which 
concerns these Gifford Lectures — is to be found at the 
point of view at which the invisible self-conscious 
ego, and also the invisible God, disappear as super- 
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fluous imaginary postulates, added by imagination to 
the one solid fact — a universe of molecules in motion. 
Hence a determination to search only among the 
visible and tangible things that are presented to 
the senses, when we want to find the final meaning 
of things and persons. A revolution in the consti- 
tutive conception of the universe is the issue of the 
adoption of this rule, with its implied supremacy of 
the customary order of visible sequences, and with the 
strength which issues from ardent faith exclusively 
in this. 



A change in the astronomical conceptions of men Thereac- 
led the way in this modern revolution. Copernican tamed by 
astronomy gradually dissolved the old Ptolemaic idea cai discov- 
that man's abode was the centre of the material world ™ino. 



tion. 



specula- 

— the Starry hosts dependent on human interests — made 
for the service of man. Copernicus consigns man to a 
place that became relatively more and more insignificant 
locally with each advance in stellar science. Even 
under the old assumption about the starry heavens, the 
Hebrew poet was lost in wonder that the Supreme 
Purpose should have regard to a being so mean and 
insignificant as man : " When I consider Thy heavens, 
the work of Thy fingers, the moon and the stars, which 
Thou hast ordained ; what is man, that thou art mindful 
of him ? and the son of man, that Thou visitest him ? " 
But with what deepened emphasis may this question of 
the unscientific Hebrew be put by the modern astron- 



i 
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omer ? In the mind of the Jew, the " lights " in the 
vault of heaven which cheered this solid earth seemed, 
through a wonderful providence, to have been made 
because man was made. According to his innocent 
conception, God had said, " Let there be lights in the 
firmament of heaven to give light upon the earth." 
But how can so grand a spectacle as modern astronomy 
puts before us be supposed by any reasoning being to 
have for its final cause the convenience of short-lived 
animals who find their home on this small planet — 
transitory in their successive generations, in the Homeric 
imagination, as the leaves which yearly appear and dis- 
appear on the trees of the forest ? 
The starry The progress of modem astromony has been a run- 
and man's ning commentary on the local insignificance of men, 
insigni- when men are thought of only as parts of the illimit- 
space.^^ able material system now apparently in possession of 
the immensity of space. What is a human organism, 
infinitely invisible at the centre of things, in comparison 
with the infinite material world ? The Earth itself, in- 
stead of being conceived as the solid centre of all that 
appears in space, is recognised as only one in a system 
of planets, more or less like itself, some immensely 
larger, all at present revolving round a central sun, on 
which they and all their contents depend. Then this 
solar system itself is said to be only one among 
innumerable other solar systems, like itself, all it 
seems revolving collectively round some undiscovered 
centre. And even this enlarged material system now 
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appears to be only a subordinate part of an incon- 
ceivably greater; which again in its turn may be 
an appendage to a greater still; and so onwards and 
onwards in an unending series of enlargements, — for 
why should any boundary be set to the possible material 
contents of infinite space ? 

All this is the commonplace of astronomical science Astronomy 
and astronomical speculation, familiar even to the logy. 
schoolboy. Our little planet, with its solar system 
-added, — on this supposition of an infinite number of 
stellar masses suspended in space, — may appear to an 
intelligence that is able to comprehend the Infinite, as 
less worthy of regard than the few grains of sand in 
which a microscope reveals innumerable living beings, 
€ach relatively to them more important than the 
animals of our solar system in relation to the uni- 
verse. So the human organisms, by which the Earth 
is occupied, are inferred to be of less value, at the 
central point of view, than the most insignificant 
and shortest - lived insects on this planet appear to 
us. What, indeed, is this human animal — so much 
made of in the anthropocentric conception — when 
placed beside innumerable conscious organisms which 
may occupy the innumerable worlds that are moving 
through Immensity? What is man that he should 
be regarded at all in a universal Purpose ? Above 
all, what is man that he should be the supreme 
object in that Purpose — as in the Christian economy 
^f redemption, according to the medieval interpretation 
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of it, which so long affected the teleological view of 
the universe. 

But if scientific investigation of the contents of 
space reduces the petty organisms which constitute the 
race of man, from supremacy in the supposed final 
purpose, to inconceivable insignificance in the universal 
material system, this reduction is even more difficult to 
resist when one turns to what modern inquiry has to 
tell about the continous course of events in time. Above 
all, this is so if we accept a modern conception of the 
causal process, according to which constant phenomenal 
evolution of the material universe proceeds in what, for 
aught man can know, may be an unbeginning and un- 
ending series of changes or metamorphoses of its 
molecular constituents. If modern astronomy, inaug- 
urated by Copernicus and Newton, has revealed the 
insignificance of man's planet among the illimitable 
starry hosts, and the infinite insignificance of each 
ephemeral human organism, when all these are inter- 
preted in terms of space — what shall be said of the 
revelations of modern geology, and, much more, of 
modern biology? They seem to show that all the 
organised bodies on this planet, as well as the planet 
itself, are transitory issues, in continuous natiiral pro- 
cesses of integration and disintegration — without begin- 
ning and without end, as far as man can tell. Some 
of the present laws according to which changes occur 
seem to be discovered, and those who claim to be 
discoverers have thus put passing pleasures within the: 
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reach of those by whom the discoveries may be ap- 
plied, or have enabled them to escape passing forms 
of suffering ; but no ultimate account of all this can 
be given. Nor can we tell whether the physical order 
— presumed to be permanent within the narrow sphere 
of men's discoveries of natural causes — is really an ex- 
pression of divine reason, or only an accident in a 
brief interval within which chaos, in human experience, 
assumes the semblance of cosmos. 

In the light of geological and biological discovery The aiter- 

j 1 ,. , • 1 Tj» 1 nations of 

and speculation, one seems to see animal life gradu- develop- 
ally evolving, in its relative place in the continuous Sssoiu^ 
natural succession, in a process according to which owa^sed 
lower forms of living matter on this planet are slowly ™***®^- 
followed by higher and more complex forms. Each 
generation in this continuous natural evolution, infin- 
itesimally different from that which preceded it, trans- 
mits the infinitesimal difference to its successors; and 
thus, out of what may have been the common mass 
of protoplasm at an early stage, animal life becomes 
gradually differentiated into ever-multiplying species, 
with the human organism the most notable as yet, 
among the organisms thus naturally evolved in the 
history of this planet. The human organisms them- 
selves, at the present stage of the unbeginning and 
endless procession of changes which the material world 
presents, are foimd to be in advance of their remote 
natural ancestors in intelligence and morality, and 
with a present prospect, according to the analogies of 
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nature, of continuing to advance with the process of 
the suns. But human organisms, with their unique 
characteristic of self-conscious life, are only part of 
the phenomena mysteriously presented, in the unbegin- 
ning and unending evolution, which is taken for the 
supreme natural process according to which the ele- 
ments of matter change and grow. They seem to 
rise into life naturally, when the conditioning material 
causes occur of which organisms of this sort with 
their self-conscious lives are the natural sequence. But 
those physical causes, as well as their consequences, are 
all passive subjects of the natural rules of universal 
change. Eeasoning by analogy, and under the maxims 
of common-sense, all-embracing materialism may ac- 
cordingly anticipate, in the future history of this planet, 
the final extinction of human organisms, in analogy 
with preceding extinctions of inferior races, and the 
extinction too of the planet itself which they inhabit ; 
along with all their works — their scientific discoveries 
and their whole history — in the general disintegration 
of the solar svstem. Later still, the whole material 
universe may be refunded into the original fire-mist out 
of which it was once evolved, or it may all be con- 
densed into one stupendous mass of molecules — ready 
to resume another prolonged course of natural integra- 
tion, or, as one might call it, natural creation, — an 
integration of new stellar and planetary systems, it 
may be; or perhaps of other constructions of matter, 
unpredictable, because under physical conditions now 
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to us unknown, and even by us inconceivable. In the 
new material universe of that immeasurably remote 
future, what room is there in retrospective thought for 
the petty human organisms of an immeasurably remote 
past, with their ephemeral records of social institutions 
and social struggles, scientific discoveries, achievements 
of mechanical art, humanly admired creations of ima- 
gination, religions and philosophies, — all dissolved and 
buried in the dissolution of the vast molecular economy 
in which, even while they existed, they were as noth- 
ing, — for ever forgotten, in the new heavens and new 
earth into which a universe, essentially of molecules, 
has then been transformed, in another of its endless 
metamorphoses ? 

These are only dreams, for of course they are Materi- 

alistic 

not, through verification, acknowledged discoveries of dreams, 
natural science; but they are dreams which are in 
analogy with the universally materialistic conception 
of existence, which I am asking you to try to realise in 
imagination. They presuppose a universe of molecules 
in motion ; the perceptible history of which must be 
a history of the motions of the molecules, separately 
or in aggregation, and of the changes which would be 
presented in their customary sequences if the dreams 
were realised. 

Two conditions, which both play an important part indestmc- 
in the physical sciences, are presupposed, but not un- matter, ° 
conditionally demonstrated. The one is the inde- vatio^n oF^" 
structibility of the molecules, or the matter which ®^®^^* 
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consists of them; and the other, the conservation 
of what is ambiguously called energy, which matter 
is supposed to involve. The indestructibility of 
Matter, and ,the conservation of its energy are, as we 
know, hypotheses which dominate modern inferences 
about the past and future history of the molecules 
which, on the materialistic conception of man, and the 
universe of which human organisms are a part, form 
the elementary totality of what really exists. Accord- 
ingly, as long as the material universe exists, and it 
is presumed to be indestructible, it must consist of 
exactly the same quantity of matter — the same num- 
ber of molecules — as now exists ; — this through all the 
metamorphoses which, in endless duration, these have 
undergone, or may yet undergo — in the form of stellar 
systems, and living matter, in the various degrees of 
life, sentient, intelligent, self-conscious, which, as more 
or less elaborately formed, organised matter is found to 
manifest; as well as in remote future visible or other 
sensible issues which human imagination cannot an- 
ticipate. The assumption of the indestructibility of 
matter as final forbids an inconceivable transforma- 
tion of nothing suddenly into something, as in the old 
idea of a special creation, and obliges us always to 
suppose and seek for physical causes, presentable to 
sense, although not necessarily perceptible by human 
senses, when we resolve to account, through its exact 
material equivalent, for each new metamorphosis. The 
history of the universe is therefore a history of the 
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natural transformations of what already exists mole- 
cularly : the addition of absolutely new molecules, or 
the absolute extinction of old ones, are unscientific 
conceptions. Each new appearance in nature implies 
an equivalent withdrawal of some other appearance, 
and the whole succession is an endless metamorphosis. 
Light reappears in equivalent heat: electricity in 
equivalent magnetism : molecular changes in the living 
organism, in their equivalent states of conscious life: 
the births and deaths of men and other living organ- 
isms have their resulting compensation: the births and 
deaths of planets and suns have deaths and births in 
something else corresponding to them. 

If all that has been, and that can be, must thus be May not 
thought of at last in terms of material molecules, the change be 
final problem should be solved in the discovery and the^effect 
thoroughgoing application of the ultimate law or laws natoai 
according to which the innumerable molecular meta- *®cedent? 
morphoses proceed. The search for cause is confined 
to a search for the perceptible conditions which con- 
stantly precede, or constantly accompany, each percept- 
ible change. Causation is nothing more than the sort of 
sequences and coexistences which seem to be customary 
among material phenomena. It is the sort which is be-^ 
lieved to be constant, and which is therefore significant 
— significant in the perceived causes of their so-called 
effects, and in the perceived effects of their so-called 
causes. To explain the universe accordingly would be, to 
read its endless changes under the principle of causality,, 
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in this its physical or mechanical interpretation. A 
criticised experience of the special sorts of connection 
that seem constant, becomes the only criterion for deter- 
mining the particular causes of particular effects ; not 
any a priori idea of the sufficiency, or insufficiency, of 
this agent to be the cause of that sort of change. Ab- 
stractly, or apart from actually finding that this is 
always in nature followed by that, man has no right 
to assume that only this sort of cause can explain that 
sort of effect ; that unorganised atoms can, or that 
they cannot, account for the self-conscious life that is 
found on this remote little planet, in connection with 
human molecular organisms. For, if experience finds 
organised life rising, first out of certain inorganic con- 
ditions, and then the self-conscious sort of life rising out 
of certain sorts of living organisms, one is bound hon- 
estly to accept the facts. One is told to see in the so 
related molecules and their motions the true and only 
explanation of the psychical phenomena which appear 
in certain organisms — especially in the human, and 
which are vulgarly referred to what are called " human 
minds," — the word " mind " a convenient refuge for the 
ignorance of those who use it. For, a priori, any 
material thing appears equally fit, or equally unfit, 
with any other to be the cause, or customary natural 
antecedent, of any sort of change. Causality is thus 
only the sort of sequence that is constant, or ex- 
emplified in the visible custom of nature ; and as any 
event may follow any other, anything may be its in- 
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variable antecedent or natural cause. The falling of 
a pebble, to take David Hume's examples, may extin- 
guish the sun, for aught we know a priori ; or the will 
of a man may disturb the planets in their orbits. 
"Were any object presented to us, and were we re- 
quired to pronounce concerning the effect which will 
result from it, without consulting past observation, 
after what manner," Hume asks, " must the mind pro- 
ceed ? It must imagine some event which it ascribes 
to the object as its effect; and it is plain that this 
invention must be entirely arbitrary." The mind can 
never without experience find the sort of effect in the 
cause, or the sort of cause in the effect, by the most 
accurate scrutiny of either per se. For the effect is 
totally different from the cause, and consequently can 
never be discovered in it, nor can the cause in the 
effect. We fancy that were we brought on a sudden 
into this world, we could have inferred without trial 
that one billiard-ball would communicate motion to 
another upon impulse ; and that we needed not have 
waited to see this event, in order to pronounce with 
certainty that it would be so. But motion in the 
second billiard-ball is a distinct event from motion in 
the first; nor is there anything in the appearance of 
the one phenomenon to suggest the other. When I see 
one billiard-ball moving in a straight line towards 
another, even if motion in the second ball should by 
accident be suggested to me as the result of their con- 
tact, might I not conceive hundreds of other sorts of 
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events as well following from that particular cause. 
Might not both the balls remain at absolute rest? 
Might not the first ball return in a straight line, or 
leap away from the second in any linear direction? 
All these suppositions are consistent or conceivable. 
Why then should we give the preference to one of 
them, which a priori is no more consistent or con- 
ceivable than the rest ? No a priori reasonings will 
ever be able to show us any unconditional necessity 
in reason for this preference. The general conclusion 
from all this would be, that we must turn, for the 
ultimate ground of our determination, to the evidence 
of experience, as presented in those sorts of sequence 
which seem, after calculated experiments, to be in 
point of fact invariable in the constant succession, or 
continuous evolution, of molecular change. 
Thepos- Under this sensuous and imaginable causality or 

sible issues 

ofauni- power as the supreme human conception; with sur- 

verse of 

molecules vival of the physically fittest as its highest biolog- 

inttiV^^ ical illustration; with the indestructibility of matter 

succession ^^^ ^lic Conservation of energy for working hypo- 

of changes. t];jeggs . ajj(j y^^^Yi the Speculative postulate of an un- 

beginning and unending succession of causal integra- 
tions and disintegrations of a universe of molecules in 
perpetual motion — with all this, abundant opportunity 
seems to be given, in the form of infinite time, for 
infinite variety in the relations of the molecules to one 
another, and for all sorts of resulting molecular aggrega- 
tions ; which when they emerge, as far as man can see 
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before trial, may each be a cause of any sort of effect. 
So, under this ultimate conception of the universe, 
what forbids that in the course of time one of the in- 
numerable possible molecular collocations might be 
that presented by the universe of individual things 
and persons, as man now finds it, in the transitory 
economy of which the human organism forms a part, 
and into which each man so formed has been therefore 
naturally introduced. The universe of molecules, at 
this stage of its history, now and here, includes those 
elaborate molecular organisations which, while they 
last, are found in experience to be the physical or 
perceptible causes of different sorts of life; in their 
more notable elaborations the natural causes of life 
sentient; and in due time, even of life that is self- 
conscious or rational. Indeed, the whole universe of 
molecules in motion may seem fit to be regarded as 
the universe, or infinite material organism, perpetu- 
ally in life ; life in its lower degrees being identified 
with molecular motion, and in its higher degrees with 
those special relations of some of the moving molecules, 
which form sentient and self-conscious organisms, more 
or less transitory in their constitution, each subject to 
growth and decay. 

So conceived, the totality of what exists seems to Seif-con- 
be emptied of those supposed special examples of a Tconse-^^^ 
divine adaptation of natural means to human ends, in molecular 
which, under the anthropocentric conception of things, ti?ns^which 
this visible world of ours once seemed to abound ; naturally 
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occur in which impressed ordinary minds, when presented by 
history of Cicero Or Paley; or, earlier still, by the Hebrew 
S^motion. P^et, to whom the heavens "declared the glory of 
God; and the firmament" showed "His handy work." 
Under this Hebrew conception of things, "day unto 
day " was uttering this higher " speech," and night unto 
night this higher " knowledge." As the Jew looked at it, 
" there was no speech nor language " where this Divine 
Voice was not heard : " their line is gone out through 
all the earth, and their words to the end of the world." 
Under the purely molecular final idea of existence, on 
the contrary, the heavens and the earth, with all their 
living and intelligent population, declare the supposed 
potentialities of innumerable material molecules, in the 
infinity of their possible relations in the constant suc- 
cession ; in any of the sequences, any sort of issue, 
whether insentient mass or organism, sentient and even 
self-conscious life, for all we can predict a priori, being 
able to attain its actual but ephemeral existence as natur- 
ally as any other. That the motion of one billiard-ball 
should be the natural sequence to contact with another 
billiard-ball in motion, is neither less nor more wonder- 
ful in itself, than that an elaborate special organisa- 
tion of molecules, itself the natural issue of the infinite 
possibilities of the universal motion, should, while the 
organism lasts, be the prior term in a sequence in which 
the consequent term should be a state or act of self- 
conscious life. The self-conscious life may seem to 
itself to be continuous in what is called memory, and 
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it may thus seem to last a little longer than the visible 
motion in the impelled billiard-ball ; but the sequence 
could in neither case be predicted without sufficient 
experience of its constancy : in each case it is equally 
credible and certain after experience of what is reck- 
oned sufficient. According to the rules which the 
molecules are somehow exemplifying in their motions, 
the particular sort of collocation of molecules of which 
billiard-balls are made up is the issue of compara- 
tively few and simple natural experiments, while the 
competitive process of survival of the fittest, for ex- 
ample, in the case especially of the curious human or- 
ganism, must have involved innumerable rejections, 
with all the involved waste of product, before man, 
with his self -regarding and his benevolent physical 
dispositions, gradually made his appearance. With this 
mechanical difference of elaboration only, the two sorts 
of sequence, as causal, are analogous, if causality con- 
tains only sequence. In neither is there any evidence 
of external contrivance, as in the phenomena we attri- 
bute to the design of a human artist; and, moreover, 
so-called effects of human contrivance are themselves 
only examples of natural laws, which issued in the 
natural evolution of the organism of the individual 
contriver, with its transitory purposes. The watch- 
maker, when his organism is making watches, is really 
only an insignificant part of the great process of 
universe-making and universal metamorphosis that is 
constantly going on. The blind " power," which is 

G 
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seen in natural or customary sequence, the particular 
terms of which are unknown to us till experience 
reveals what they are, — this — not Purpose, benevolent 
or malevolent — is the final solvent of the problem of 
the universe ; and of a universe, too, that is found 
on this planet to evolve examples both of benevolent 
and malevolent character, in organisms which enjoy or 
suffer in their transitory lives as long as the needed 
correlative organisation of molecules lasts. Deeper 
than this the human line cannot go, in the attempt 
to sound the infinite abyss, when one has to ex- 
plain the universe under the postulate which Universal 
Materialism finds sufficient. The intrepid scientific 
inquirer, with his universe conceived as ultimately 
molecules in motion, who can see nothing in experi- 
ence that is inconsistent with this solution of the final 
problem, accepts it unappalled, in the true spirit of 
science. He'ife! ready to say that "things are what 
they are, and are not other things" — but this with 
an eye turned exclusively to phenomena of matter, and 
only in their relations of coexistence and sequence. 
The mate- Man and his organism are absolutely identified in 
ism is the' this final interpretation of the universe, in which man 
Unfversai himself becomes one of its most insignificant items: 
his self-conscious existence is accordingly measured by 
the continuance of the visible organism which is him- 
self. Self-conscious lives of men, especially those who 
have entered into actual existence in this era of the 
universal history, are the most remarkable manifesta- 



Material- 
ism. 
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tions of the psychical phenomena that come within 
man's experience ; but even this highest sort is invari- 
ably embodied : our only example of self-conscious life 
is presented in the human organism, in its little more 
than momentary existence. Given this organism, the 
self-conscious life mysteriously springs forth, as Pro- 
fessor Huxley puts it, " like the appearance of the 
genius when Aladdin rubbed his lamp in the Eastern 
story," or as any other natural fact which appears in 
its due season. 

It is thus that man is reduced from the fancied Man thus 
height of a moral agent, who must be independent of only a 
external physical law to the extent of his moral re- Sf p^Scai 
sponsibility : he is identified with those aggregates of '^**^^®- 
atoms in the natural evolution, which differ from the 
lifeless things of inorganic nature only in the fact of 
their organic association with pleasurable or painful 
feeling, and with other automatic states of conscious- 
ness, manifested in the course of molecular changes of 
which the organism and its surroundings are the sub- 
jects — invisible states as wholly automatic, and de- 
pendent on molecular motions, as the visible changes 
in the organisms themselves. "Man, physical, intel- 
lectual, moral," according to Professor Huxley, " is as 
much a part of nature, as purely a product of the 
cosmic process, as the humblest weed." Therefore, 
men at their best present only this ephemeral and 
automatic consciousness, caused by the always indif- 
ferent, and often practically cruel, natural mechanism 
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within which, without their leave, they find themselves 
inextricably involved. InconsoJatory to the individual 
as this discovery of what he is, and in what he is, may 
be, it is inexhaustible in resources of physical explana- 
tion : it explains, as physical consequences of relations 
among molecules which occur in the course of their 
history, man's illusion that he can be morally free from 
natural law, and his aversion to the conception of 
omnipotent physical necessity. For the illusion and 
the aversion are both found in invariable sequence to 
certain organic states and their surroundings, which 
are themselves the present issue of the innumerable 
molecular collocations and motions that have occurred 
in the past history of the material universe. The 
sufiferings through which the sentient beings on this 
planet pass, and the sins with which men are charged, 
are now seen in their infinite insignificance, as phe- 
nomena in the eternal succession of natural changes 
among the atoms which occupy the immensity of space : 
they are not more significant ultimately than the pains 
or pleasures of insects too minute to be seen by the 
microscope in the summer sunshine now seem to us. 
Good and evil, right and wrong, merit and demerit, 
self-satisfaction and remorse, are scientifically discov- 
ered to be words which have acquired their mislead- 
ing meaning at the particular era in this world's 
history at which it was natural for them to acquire 
it; through man's natural ignorance then of his own 
insignificance, as only an item in that unbeginning 
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and unending succession of molecular changes which 
Universal Materialism assumes to be finally co-exten- 
sive with reality. 

But in another way of reasoning — ^if anything may Deification 
be the cause of anything, because it may be its accom- 
paniment and its successor — might one not refer to the 
molecules into which the universe is resolved all the 
attributes of man, and even those that in theism are 
attributed to God? And if all this may be potenti- 
ally latent in the molecular universe, is it not only a 
question of names — as between this omnipotent and 
omniscient Matter, on the one hand, and the God of 
pantheism, or even theism, on the other. Where is 
the universal materialist to stop in what he attributes 
to matter, if we may refer to it the rational acts and 
moral axioms of which material organism is the present 
condition in human experience ? What, in short, does 
he mean by Matter ? But of this afterwards. 

The molecularly constituted deity of Universal Ma- The trans- 

itorv il~ 

terialism has, it seems, naturally caused at one stage in lusion of 
the conscious life of the human organism what are dis- ^ued^ 
covered to be illusions, under the later evolved concep- '^^^^^^y* 
tions to which its natural laws are now automatically 
conducting scientific men — conceptions, too, which may 
in their turn be all after this as naturally dissolved. 
Among those illusory natural products may hereafter 
come to be included the moral rules which presuppose 
the importance of the race of man, as compared, say. 
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with a race of invisible animalcules, — presuppositions 
from which men infer the need for individual self- 
sacrifice on behalf of their race, as a duty for the sake 
of a longer survival of the whole. Conscience begins 
to appear as an artificial device for the prolongation of 
the race : it was naturally generated at that particular 
stage in the physical history of the molecules at which 
men were naturally made to suppose that some unique 
dignity and importance belonged to them, different in 
kind from what belongs to the most loathsome reptile. 
But scientific disinterestedness, itself a physical se- 
quence, on the occasion of certain molecular motions, 
comes to see that the man and the reptile are virtually 
alike insignificant, being both the transitory outcome 
of universal physical law. To call an "agent" in a 
distinctive sense " moral " or " spiritual," is to apply a 
misleading predicate ; for the " agency " can be only the 
physical causality in which a certain condition of the 
human brain is accompanied by the delusion that love 
and will and conscience are somehow superior to brain, 
that is, to the molecules on which they all ultimately 
depend. It is under a natural law that the organism 
in man becomes apparently ethical, and as such seems 
to struggle against nature. • 

The trans- More than even this dissolution of morality seems to 
lusionofa follow from the premisses which yield a merely mole- 
conSus- cular solution of the problem of existence ; — if indeed 
^®^^' any conclusion at all about anything can be consist- 

ently drawn in such a universe, where reason itself — 
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reason to which one is wont to appeal as the supreme 
tribunal, or as at the root in the nature of things 
— is transformed into one of innumerable transitory 
issues of purposeless organic conditions. For what is 
called intellect, with its product science, as well as what 
is called conscience, with morality as its product, come 
to be conceived as only transitory natural outcomes of 
certain molecular conditions. The very thinking and 
observing processes themselves, those processes through 
which the materialist finds that conscious mind, in all 
its processes, is virtually molecules in motion, are them- 
selves a part of the molecillar process. Human intelli- 
gence, as well as human conscience, is only one among 
the many sorts of ephemeral phenomena to which the 
molecular universe, in its eternal flux of molecules and 
aggregates of motions, is supposed to be continually 
giving birth. Its verified inferences, as well as its 
unproved hypotheses, are all alike transitory ; if we 
are not allowed to presuppose in the primary data 
more than molecules, accustomed under certain con- 
ditions to manifest self-conscious life. And thus even 
Materialism, this philosophic Monism, itself disappears, 
along with the phenomenon of self-conscious intelli- 
gence by which it was reasoned out, in the abyss of 
universal Nescience. 

Shall we then accept as a solution of the problem is reason 
of the universe, and of man as a constituent part of it, dSiJ^T 
this, which asks us habitually to think of the whole i««^«^^*^« 
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molecular as finally purposeless molecular motions, of which 

inotioiis •ill* -I • j.*j • 1^ 

going on in intelligence and conscience are transitory issues, but 
of the^uni^ which, in the darkness of Universal Materialism, can, 
verse? while they last, put in no claim to determine the inter- 
pretation of the whole ? Can Matter claim this final 
universality or supremacy ? 
What has In next lecture we shall consider what mind, mani- 
conscious- fested in man, has to say for itself, when confronted, in 
man to say this remote corner, by the conception of a universe of 
°^^ molecules and molecular changes, making a claim to 

finality. 
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Human organisms and their self-conscious life appear, The second 

jjt 'lo* i»j* 11* 1 1 postulated 

at the point of view of atomism or moleculism, to be existence 
only part, and a very insignificant part, of the transitory atelm^ 
natural issue of the universe of molecules in motion. MSerS^ 
They emerge for a time in a remote and petty corner ^^™" 
of immensity, under those particular physical conditions 
which are found to give rise to self-conscious organism. 
Mind — the state of matter called consciousness, accord- 
ing to materialism — is one among innumerable other 
sorts of manifestation which molecules make of them- 
selves; not in itself more significant than any one of 
the many sorts of quantitative differences, in size, shape, 
or arrangement, of the molecules and molecular masses, 
on which conscious life, as well as all the other quali- 
ties of things, are, on this conception of existence, 
assumed to depend. Just as fire differs from water, 
and water from gold, ultimately on account of sup- 
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posed differences in the size, shape, motion, and con- 
sistency of their respective constituent molecules, — 
differences which might be described with precision if 
one could construct microscopes powerful enough to 
reveal them, — so, on the same condition, those special 
characteristics of molecular organisation which give rise 
to consciousness, when they happen to become actual, 
might in like manner be described in detail. This is 
the universe of the materialist, which rises in imagi- 
nation, when the second of the three postulates of 
existence is exaggerated, and is at last taken as alone 
sufficient for the explanation of all. 
What of But has the phenomenon of percipient and self-con- 
postulated scious life by which man is characterised, and which 
the ego? has Started up in this remote planetary corner of the 
material world, nothing more than this to say for itself ? 
Is this all that it in any way implies ? 
Theexag- This question and the answer to it do not so soon 

geration of 

the first force themsclvcs into notice in the way the boundless 
occurs and endless world of outward things presented to the 
that^ofthe scuses does. The conscious self does not at first ob- 
secon . trude itself upon the unreflecting as exclusively entitled 
to be called real. Our assumed invisible reality seems 
ready to resolve itself into transitory modes of the solid 
and extended entities with which the senses are per- 
petually concerned, and with which we are constantly in 
contact and collision. Eeflex science of life, especially 
of the sort of life that is conscious, follows in the wake 
of actual life ; for thought must have material, in the 
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form of spiritual states passed through, before it 
begins to reflect upon these, and to reduce the life 
to science. 

" The baby new to earth and sky, 

What time his tender palm is prest 
Against the circle of the breast, 
Has never thought that this is * 1.' 

But as he grows, he gathers much. 

And learns the use of * I ' and * me,' 

And finds I am not what I see. 
And other than the things I touch ; 

So rounds he to a separate mind. 
From whence clear memory may begin." 

Or again — 

" Dark is the world to thee : thyself art the reason why ; 
For is He not all, but thou, that has power to feel * I am I ? ' " 

Accordingly the second of the three fundamental The out- 
postulates of existence — that which assumes outward formed 
things — is apt to be exaggerated into the one solitary inward? 
postulate sooner than the first, which assumes the in- 
dividual ego. In the earlier stages of one's develop- 
ment he is more ready to suppose, that consciousness 
can be refunded into the universe of outward things, 
than to suppose that the universe of outward things is 
dependent on his own self-conscious perceptions. We 
are all in our childish years more or less materialists. 
And we find the materialist point of view the favourite 
one in the childhood of the race of man, as in early Hel- 
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lenic speculation : so it was in the ancient world to the 
end, with only a dim apprehension of human individu- 
ality and personality. It was with the rise of Chris- 
tianity that this idea of the individual person unfolded 
into distinctness. The early Christian theologians found 
something in a self-conscious person that was foreign 
to Hellenic and Eoman thought in the pre-Christian 
world. "Great is the power of memory," one finds 
Augustine exclaiming in his ' Confessions,' — " great is 
the power of memory, in all its depth and manifold 
intensity ; and this strange thing is my mind ; and my 
mind is myself. Fear and amazement overcome me 
when I think of this. And yet men go abroad to gaze 
upon mountains and waves, broad rivers, wide oceans, 
and the courses of the stars, and overlook themselves, 
the crowning wonder." In the next thousand years 
after Augustine one finds many utterances in harmony 
with this. The supreme significance of the ego sur- 
vives after the rise of the modern reaction against 
scholastic thought, and a philosophy determined by 
ecclesiastical authority. When new conceptions of the 
universe and the ultimate meaning of life were strug- 
gling into reflective life in Descartes, the watchword 
was Cogito ergo sum — Ego sum cogitans: my thinking 
is the essential fact for me. Not atoms but egos, 
or rather each ego — each person — was taken as the 
primary element. His own self-conscious life is what 
is nearest to the person whose individual life it is, 
and his world is the world which is continually living 
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in his ideas. This was the starting-point and centre of 
introspective Cartesianism, that first birth of the new 
philosophic spirit, which so strenuously asserted itself in 
the seventeenth century. That " nothing can be more 
evident to us than our own existence," was what we 
found Locke afterwards acknowledging. "If I doubt 
all other things, that very doubt makes me perceive 
my own existence as a conscious being, and will not 
sufifer me to doubt of that." The more this invisible 
fact of self in which consciousness centres is pondered, 
the more one seems to see the dependence of the uni- 
verse on it. So self, conscious and percipient, comes 
by degrees to absorb all outward things, converting 
an illusory outwardness into real inwardness. Like 
Actseon, changed into the stag, and then torn to pieces 
by his hounds on Mount Cithseron, the once too ob- 
trusive world of molecules is wholly swallowed up in 
the world of one's own self-conscious personality. 

For, when one takes his own living consciousness, conscious 
reflected on and recognised as the universe of his ex- ilghj^f 
perience, for the philosophical point of view — instead existence 
of physical quantities of molecules in space, and the 
changes in and through which they evolve in time — 
one finds that his final conception of the universe 
undergoes a transformation; and the new conception 
seems to be deeper and truer than the old one. Con- 
scious life in me — conscious life, if there are other egos, 
whenever it arises — no longer looks like an ephemeral 
and insignificant accident, that has somehow, through 
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the concourse of molecules, happened to make its ap- 
pearance on this one planet. I seem at any rate no 
longer able to suppose that percipient consciousness 
of man, and conscious intelligence in other phases, in 
other possible egos, might cease for ever in the uni- 
verse of existence, and yet that, after its extinction, the 
huge aggregates of molecules in their molecular masses, 
with all their properties and other consequences, might 
continue as they were before its extinction, without 
any change in their appearance. Percipient life seems 
now to be able to say for itself, that it is the one 
paramount necessity, the one indispensable condition 
of all actual reality, and of all the changes that occur 
in what actually exists. The introduction of percipient 
consciousness into existence looks like the introduc- 
tion of light into a dark room that is distinguished by 
the beauty and variety of the colours which it pre- 
sents by day. In the darkness this beautiful variety of 
form and colour was virtually not in existence, in' the 
sombre and uniform darkness. The brilliant spectacle 
suddenly becomes actual as soon as the lamp is carried 
into the dark chamber. If light had never existed, or 
if it were now to be suddenly and for ever annihilated 
throughout the universe, the visible glories of earth 
and sky, as well as of the darkened room, would all 
cease to be: and if light had never existed, they 
would never have existed, as we now see them; for 
they are all virtually created by, because dependent 
on, the command, " Let there be light." So too with 
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the percipient life introduced into existence by the 
ego, that "candle of the Lord," which seems to show 
itself in this way as the unit of the universe. "Let 
there be a self-conscious ego" — if we could suppose 
this fiat possible on the hypothesis without a contra- 
diction — "let there be a self-conscious ego," and all 
becomes the actuality that we perceive. The reflec- 
tive thinker seems to find this so, when he tries in 
vain to imagine a material world — a universe of mol- 
ecules and their aggregates — after all percipient life 
has been withdrawn. Let this mental experiment 
be made by one who desires to pass from the ex- 
clusive materialism, according to which we were try- 
ing to think the universe in last lecture, and who 
wants to occupy the point of view of egoism, which 
I am asking you to take provisionally now. 

Consider further what becomes of the world revealed The fate 
in vision and touch, which is the object of daily in- perceived 
terest to every human being, which is the means, when woridT 
scientifically interpreted, of advancing man's comfort, 
and on which the progress of civilisation depends; — 
what becomes of this solid and spacious world, of 
all the physical and natural sciences too, and even of 
materialism itself as the living philosophy of a self- 
conscious spirit, when this postulated reality is with- 
drawn, so that conscious reason, human and divine, 
is for ever extinct. 

For one thing, all experience of outward things, in- 
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inteUec- eluding the philosophy whieh teaehes that existenee is 
suicide. ultimately outward and molecular — all special sciences 
and philosophy — depend on what is inward. They are 
contained in consciousness, which is not a molecule nor 
a mass of molecules. The inward perceptions and in- 
ferences, of which living knowledge of external things 
consists, are indispensable conditions in the construction 
of that interpretation of existence, as a wholly exter- 
nal and extended natural process, which constitutes the 
universal materialism or moleculism in which conscious- 
ness looks so insignificant. But for the conscious life 
that it contains, in this little corner of the universe 
or elsewhere, the world of outward things would be 
virtually nothing, because all unperceived, in the entire 
absence of percipient life. If the persons who are 
percipient of the universe in space, and supposed to 
be able, by reasoning combined with observation, to 
discover all that is scientifically afi&rmed about it, are 
themselves found, in the progress of their own dis- 
coveries, to be in the last resort only transitory issues 
of unintelligent and unintelligible Matter, this materi- 
alistic philosophy of theirs must, like all else that 
depends upon them, be unworthy of trust, because an 
outcome of unreason. A merely human science is dis- 
credited in the degradation of the beings by whom it is 
made into accidents of the universal flux. For sciences 
and materialistic philosophy are then only accidents in 
the history of certain organisms, which, at this era in 
the molecular evolution, happen to be formed on this 
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little planet. The supposed discovery that the whole 
is ultimately only continuous mechanical motion of 
atoms, without guarantee in a divine -natural order, 
discredits the discovery itself. Unless there is that in 
man which is more than physical evolution of matter 
into organism — if " matter " means only what is given 
in sense or understanding measured by sense— there 
can be no valid science, and no valid materialistic 
philosophy. The testimony given by our human ad- 
venturer to the fact that he has been cast up inex- 
plicably in the endless succession of the molecular 
changes which are the only ultimate reality, and who 
thinks that he sees scientifically that all conscious life 
must sooner or later disappear out of existence — this 
testimony, under such conditions, can neither be vindi- 
cated nor refuted. The issue is a literally unutterable 
scepticism about everything. The key which pretended 
to open the secrets of reality has been taken away in 
the very act of using it. Universal moleculism is in- 
tellectual suicide. 

The larger human life is a continual protest against The con- 
this. To suppose that conscious intelligence itself is ^eater 
essentially only molecular, is found to be an inadequate, universe 
if not a self-contradictory position. The modern science gci^g^^' 
of outward things, of which the race of man is justly ^^^^^^ 
proud, as one of the most signal of its glories, is made 
only one among innumerable other sorts of accidental 
and temporary modifications of atomic form and move- 
ment ; culminating in the discovery of the irrelevancy 

H 
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and insignificance of the conscious reason that recog- 
nises the discoveries. The existence in a living thought, 
of the great mechanical law of gravitation, or of the still 
greater biological law of universal natural evolution, in- 
cluding of course the evolution of those very discoveries 
themselves, surely implies, in the final constitution of 
the universe, something deeper than an originally un- 
conscious and accidental concurrence of atoms. We are 
reminded of the familiar sentiment of Pascal. When 
looked at only as a visible and tangible organism, that 
occupies an infinitesimal portion of space, during an 
infinitesimal period of time, man seems no more than 
a reed, even the weakest reed, in external nature : he 
is nevertheless a thinking or self-conscious reed ; with 
all the tremendous consequences that may be found 
involved in this one unique fact. Physically, he is 
a transitory individual organism. When we measure 
its size and duration, and compare this with the Im- 
mensities and the Eternities, I and all other men are 
seen to be so insignificant that there is no need for 
the boundless material world to employ its collec- 
tive forces in order to compass our destruction. A 
vapour, or a drop of water, is found to be enough for 
this purpose. Yet even if the illimitable material 
world were to have all the molecular forces that are 
supposed to belong to its atoms exclusively combined 
for destruction of men, there is still that in man which 
is greater, and therefore more noble, than this by which 
the organisms would be destroyed; greater, too, than 
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the organism itself, as a mere portion of the outward 
world. For the man would be conscious of his fate; 
while the universe of things visible ancl tangible, in 
which his organism disappeared, would be unconscious 
of its victory. The true character and standing of 
man in the universe is to be read, not in the quantity 
of space that his body is seen to fill, nor in the periods of 
time during which the physical evolution of which his 
body is the ephemeral issue has been going on, but 
in the invisible life, percipient and self-conscious, which 
at last emerges, and is indeed his very self. Invisible 
egos are therefore superior to unseen molecules, and 
also to visible aggregates of molecules, however vast 
in size they may be. Each of us is greater than all 
matter abstracted from all percipient life can be — 
the ego is greater than any objects presented through 
the senses ; because the ego is conscious and active, 
while things presented to our senses are only passive 
and unconscious appearances. 

The Panegoist looks into a question which material- What 
ism always overlooks. He asks what the word matter mean when 
should ultimately mean, when the word is rightly used, the^ei"^ 
What is meant by the real existence of a molecule, of m^atter 
or an aggregate of molecules, or by the existence of cui^g^?®" 
molecules in motion ? What is meant by an outward 
thing, or by the external existence of anything ? Let 
us by this kind of reflection try to bring more fully 
into light the second postulated existence, — instead 
of leaving it in the vague form of an uncriticised 
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faith. When we do this, at our new point of view, in 
obedience to that exclusive supremacy of the first of 
the three postulated realities, we begin to see that there 
is more mystery than we had supposed in the fact of 
conscious perception of things that are assumed to be 
not conscious, — and that are yet held to be things upon 
which perception and all else that is called "mind" 
absolutely depends. There is here a chasm, which the 
history of philosophical inquiry suggests the difficulty 
of bridging over, — a chasm between, on the one hand, 
those living perceptions of things that are referred to 
myself — to the mind of the individual person who is 
conscious of them — and which succeed one another in 
the absolute privacy of one's own conscious life, and, 
on the other hand, solid and extended things, mole- 
cules and masses of molecules, supposed to exist, and 
to continue to exist, just as one actually sees them 
and touches them, whether or not there exists a per- 
cipient who is seeing or touching or otherwise having 
sentient experience. The things once called " outward," 
and believed to be quite independent of any inward 
percipient life, seem now to lose their so-called qual- 
ities one by one. These begin to disappear as empty 
abstractions, when percipient life is supposed to be 
withdrawn from the universe; so that one is obliged 
to ask whether a molecule, or an aggregate of mole- 
cules, could exist externally — if to exist externally 
means to exist, in the way it now appears to the 
senses to do, after the extinction of all mind in the 
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universe. When I say that outward things are, have 
been, and will continue to be, can this really mean 
more than that I or some percipient is, has been, 
and continues to be conscious of the mental states 
called seeing and touching? in the faith, it may be, 
that those seeings and feelings, and the pleasures and 
pains which accompany them, are part of the universal 
order; which faith, however, being only another ex- 
pression for faith in God, is an unexplained addition 
to a purely individual egoism. 

Again. One begins to see that, when one speaks of The human 
external things, he must include among them the minute is, and the 
organism which he calls his own body — that organism scious per- 
which, for the materialist, is really the whole man, part^onhe 
— an organism, the visible insignificance of which, ™orirof 
among the other contents of infinite space and dura- 
tion, and its arbitrary unintelligible connection with 
their molecular evolution and physical constitution, 
signified to the materialistic imagination the insig- 
nificance of self-conscious life, as an item in the im- 
measurable universe. For one's own body is a part of 
the material world. Even though it is called "living 
matter," it is still external, like all other visible things, 
to the private and invisible self, or proper ego. When 
it is seen in this light, the thought occurs that no suffi- 
<5ient reason can be produced to show that the conscious 
life is necessarily embodied, although it is now em- 
bodied. Is that an a priori reason which forbids the 
supposition that I might have passed through all the 



sense. 
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varieties of sentient experience of which I have been 
conscious since I was born, without being embodied? 
Why may I not have the mental experience called 
seeing, or that other sort called touching, without my 
present visual and tactual organs, or even without any 
organism of gross molecular matter at all? Our so- 
called five senses, too, might conceivably have been 
other than they are — more numerous, for example — and 
thus presenting outward things clothed in innumerable 
qualities which are now unimaginable by man; or 
they might be less numerous, in which case much 
that normally constituted men can now perceive and 
imagine would be unimaginable. Of this last we have 
examples in those human beings who are born entirely 
blind, and to whom, in consequence, all words expres- 
sive of visual ideas to us who see are meaningless and 
unrepresentative. For aught we know, there may be 
percipient beings in some other corner of the universe 
who are destitute of all our so-called five external 
senses, and endowed with five, or five hundred, other 
sorts of senses, each different in kind from any of ours. 
If so, what is matter, in their perceptions and con- 
ceptions of it ? It can have none of the qualities or 
quantities which we refer to the things that we call 
outward ; and it must have five, or five hundred, sorts 
of properties, all of which a human being would be as 
unable to imagine as the born-blind man was to imagine 
scarlet, which Locke's blind friend pictured mentally as 
like the sound of a trumpet. 
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Further, what in the nature of mental experience, The pre- 
as we find it when we examine our own mtrospectively, relation of 
— what is there in this which forbids a continued per- orgamsm 
cipient life — either like our own as it now is, or like experience, 
that of any of those supposed percipients who may 
have been endowed with five hundred senses other 
than any of ours — after our present organisms are dis- 
solved in physical death ? I see no difficulty, Berkeley, 
at this point of view, would say, — I see no difficulty 
in conceiving a succession of mental states, following 
physical death, being maintained as well without as 
with organised body, in the future life. For it seems 
easy to suppose a self-conscious and percipient ex- 
perience persisting, without those conditions of mole- 
cular movement on which it is found now to depend, 
and which in this life are its "physical basis," — to 
suppose that the ego still continues to exercise itself as 
I am doing now, receiving ideas of colour but without 
the organ of seeing, and of sounds but without the 
organ of hearing. And yet, even if this should turn 
out to be more than a mere conjecture, reason can be 
suggested for the present existence of the elaborate 
organs that are contained in the bodily constitution 
of man. 

But we must return from conjectures to facts. Let iiiustra- 

tivft f&ciis 

US look more carefully at the appearances which matter 
presents. We may see how, as things now are, the 
properties popularly referred to matter so hang upon 
percipient life as that with its extinction they must 



or 
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necessarily disappear too, and at last leave the mole- 
cules in all the nakedness of empty abstractions. 
The pro- It has been customary with philosophers to distin- 

of matter guish the properties of bodies as of two sorts — those, 
guished on the one hand, which are essential to what is called 
OT qSuttti?^ body, deprived of which it would not be so named ; 
^Ink^ and those, on the other hand, which seem to be acci- 
imputed. (jentally connected with it, or at least which might 
disappear without body ceasing for us to be called 
body. The first sort are said to be primary or essential 
properties of matter; the others are called secondary 
or imputed properties. In their primary or essential 
attributes, bodies — whether large or small aggregates 
of molecules, as well as the constituent molecules 
separately — are space-occupying : they are solid quan- 
tities of extension : they can be formulated mathemati- 
cally and mechanically, in terms of quantity. The 
secondary properties, again, are those which invest 
bodies with their chief human interest ; those in 
virtue of which they are of practical importance or 
useful to man, — their hardness or softness, for in- 
stance, their heat or cold, their colours, sounds, odours, 
and tastes, — all which, as distinguished from the former 
sort, are alone properly called qualities ; for the former 
sort are quantitative. In fact, on the molecular final 
conception of existence, the atoms or molecules were 
supposed to be quantities only, without qualitative dif- 
ferences ; and the innumerable differences which we 
observe in the secondary qualities that are imputed to 
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an external thing were referred to quantitative differ- 
ences too minute to be seen by men at any rate, — 
differences in the shape, size, position, and motions of 
its constituent atoms or molecules. Democritus, the 
representative of early materialism, argues that all the 
qualitative dififerences in external things are caused 
by — i.e., are physically dependent on — their quanti- 
tative molecular differences. Water, for instance, pre- 
sents qualities different from iron — in other words, 
qualities different from those of iron are imputed to 
it, because its constituent molecules are round and 
smooth, and do not fit into one another ; those of 
iron, on the contrary, are jagged, uneven, and densely 
aggregated. This hypothesis of Democritus reappears 
in Descartes and in Locke, with the cautious qualifi- 
cation, introduced especially by Locke, — that if the 
qualities thus imputed to outward things are not 
differenced by their dependence on unperceived (but 
conceivable) quantitative relations of their constituent 
molecules, they must depend upon something in bodies 
that is even more mysterious than an essence or sub- 
stance that is molecular. 

Now, looking in the first place only at the imputed obvious 
and interesting properties of the things we call out- dence of 
ward, it appears that for all by which those qualities puteTor 
are distinguished from the molecular modes and rela- quTuttes^ 
tions by which, on the atomic hypothesis, things are cuSen*^^' 
supposed to be determined, in their several imputed 
varieties, things depend entirely upon sentient and per- 
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cipient life. We cannot even imagine the secondary 
properties existing externally in the absence of life, 
except by reading them only in terms of the non-re- 
sembling molecules and molecular motions by which, 
on this hypothesis, they are supposed to be conditioned, 
or of which they are thus the con-elatives. For the 
atoms of which fire, for instance, is composed have 
surely themselves no felt sensation of heat, like that 
which I have when I approach fire. Now, if the 
sensation is abstracted, what remains that is at all 
imaginable, in the objective meaning of the word 
"fire," except — motion among the molecules of which 
the burning object is composed? Heat is therefore 
necessarily read in terms of motion whenever it is 
imagined as external. When I cease to read fire in 
terms of my own feeling of heat, I must read it, if 
I read it at all, only in terms of molecular motion. 
Then an orange becomes colourless in the dark ; it 
must lose all that we are percipient of in what we 
call its odour and taste, when all mental experience 
is withdrawn : the residuary issue is at the most 
a mass of colourless, inodorous, tasteless molecules. 
When one tries to imagine heat in an object that is 
in combustion, or an orange in possession of its im- 
puted qualities, but with no one percipient of them, 
one is obliged to imagine, not the sensations now 
named, but some correlative modification of mole- 
cules in motion. Analysis of what are called " pro- 
perties of bodies" in this way obliges us to strip the 
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"outward" world at least of all its secondary and 
interesting qualities; — except so far as these can be 
formulated in terms of the atomic motions of which 
they are then the correlatives, but which have no re- 
semblance to the qualities in question at all; for our 
sensations of heat in fire, or of sweetness in an orange, 
are not in the least like solid and extended molecules, 
nor like any relations that can exist among solid and 
extended molecules. Moreover, physical science itself 
finds a barrier to its perfection here ; for it has not 
yet discovered and precisely formulated the innumer- 
able varieties of molecular motion which, on the 
hypothesis of molecular correlation, correspond to the 
innumerable varieties of the so-called secondary or 
imputed qualities of the things around us. So that 
the latter cannot yet be read scientifically to any 
considerable extent in terms of the former. 

But the disintegration of outward things that is con- implied 
sequent upon the withdrawal of all self-conscious and dence Uke- 
sentient life from the universe, it may be argued, ^Mquan- 
at the point of view of Panegoism, does not stop pr^ary 
here. It is not arrested as soon as it has stripped ^i^aii*^®^, 

^^ on a per- 

molecules and their aggregates of all that gives them cipient. 
human interest and utility. It may be argued that 
the aggregates of molecules, and the very molecules 
themselves of which things are believed to consist, 
become inconceivable abstractions after they have been 
stripped of all their imputed qualities, and left to exist 
in an absolutely unresistant, colourless, silent, inodorous. 
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ceived 
molecules 
thus be- 
come 
empty ab- 
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and tasteless condition, neither cold nor hot. For one's 
imagination of the chief primary property of things — 
namely, their extension, or occupancy of space — ^is itself 
dependent upon the relative sensations of which we 
are conscious, with which it is blended so inextri- 
cably that we cannot even imagine a perfectly colour- 
less mass of matter. An extended thing that has no 
secondary qualities cannot be imagined as an outward 
thing at all; for it must be a thing that is neither 
hard, nor soft, nor coloured. Try, in a word, to strip 
things of all the qualities imputed to them which 
obviously depend for their actuality upon the presence 
of a percipient, and then all that by which they are 
known to us, or can be imagined by us, disappears 
too. But this subtraction of all their properties is 
practically the subtraction of the things themselves: 
therefore things cannot be imagined actually existing 
independent of all percipient life. At the most, only 
an unqualified and unquantified something remains, 
of which nothing can be either affirmed or denied, — 
an empty abstraction or negation, not worth taking 
into account as a factor in the constitution of the 
universe. 

If all the properties of material things are in this 
way proved to be in their nature dependent upon the 
living percipient, the common but confused supposition 
that some of them exist externally, meaning by that 
independently of all percipient life, is argued to be 
contrary to reason. For they are kept in actual, if not 
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also in potential, existence, by the sentient ego through 
whose sentient experience they become what they are, 
and in whom accordingly they are finally substantiated. 
The universe is not a universe of independent mole- 
cules: it is a universe of the independent ego; with 
molecules, aggregates of molecules, and qualities im- 
puted to them, all sustained in the continued mental 
experience of the ego. In this conscious life the visible 
and tangible world is continually manifesting itself, 
and being delivered from abstraction. " For can 
there," we are asked, "can there be a nicer strain of 
abstraction than to distinguish the existence of sen- 
sible objects from their being perceived ; so as to con- 
ceive them existing unperceived ? One might as easily 
divide a thing from itself as do this. Some truths 
there are so near and obvious that a man need only 
open his eyes to see them. Such I take this impor- 
tant one to be, namely, that all the choir of heaven 
and furniture of the earth — in a word, all those bodies 
which compose the mighty frame of the world — have 
not any subsistence without a mind, — that their heing 
is to be perceived*' — either by me or by some other 
sentient ego, if another exists. 

Accordingly, no man who reflects upon the uni- ourcon- 

* tj_ j-j_i' •j.£* 1*1 ception of 

verse of reality, at this point or view exclusively, can what is 
doubt that what we call "outward" things — stars, their Jhrreai ex- 
planets, this planet with all its visible and tangible con- J^o^gcuies 
tents, including our own bodies — are really mental ex- fo*^^ac- 
periences, arising in an established order which somehow cordingiy. 
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enables us to expect mental experiences still future, 
— all which oWerly universe of personally perceived 
phenomena would necessarily become extinct with the 
extinction of the conscious and percipient life of the 
ego, on which the whole is practically suspended. Our 
final conception of what a material world is, and of 
what reality means, is more deeply transformed in this 
individual egoism than was the old-fashioned anthro- 
pocentric conception, by the modern discoveries of the 
astronomer and the biologist. Instead of an external 
flux of molecules, in imagined orderly motion in 
space, the universe is now seen to be an eternal flux 
of orderly perceptions or ideas in the history of the 
self-conscious ego. In this transformation scene, self- 
conscious life is the final supposition — not the starry 
heaven, with its molecular occupants, in the immens- 
ity of an independent space, nor the unbeginning 
and unending physical metamorphoses, in which this 
earth and all its living inhabitants are supposed physi- 
cally to participate, apart from living mind, and what 
living mind involves. Nothing now seems great in 
the universe of existence but self-conscious mind; — 
and the only living mind of which I am conscious is 
my own. 

The con- 
ception of ^^ ^j^ig individual immaterialist point of view, a trans- 

causality ^ ' 

or power formation in our ideas of causality and power has been 



in outward 
things also 
trans- 
formed, words " cause " and " power " were confined when only 



things also likewise tacitly going on. The meaning to which the 

trans- ^ o o o 
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customary sequence or customary co-existence was re- 
cognised in them, is found to be inadequate when one 
reflects upon the meaning of cause and power as found 
applicable to one's personal acts. For the Ego is found 
by reflection to be a centre of power more deeply and 
truly than molecules, or aggregates of molecules, are 
perceived by the senses to be powers. In particular, 
in recognising one's self — and other persons, if there 
are any — as moral agents, one finds that he is obliged 
to acknowledge more in an agent, or in moral agency, 
than sense reveals in the physical " agency " popularly 
attributed to molecules and their masses. In merely 
outward nature, per se, all that is perceived is pheno- 
mena followed by, or changed into, other phenomena, 
in a continuous procession of caused causes — an end- 
less, orderly procession of metamorphoses — each unit 
in the procession, so far as appears, the passive subject 
of a rule to which it seems to conform ; but without 
innate activity being found in any of the units of the 
procession, in the way that innate activity, or self- 
originated power, is found in the personal agent who 
deserves praise or blame for what he does. For con- 
science obliges us to recognise ourselves as in a measure 
originating agents — the ego as the real agent — in the 
case, at least, of all states and changes which evoke 
the feeling and conviction of remorse on the part of 
the ego on account of their occurrence. The moral 
and immoral acts of the ego thus differ in kind from 
caused or dependent causes in the natural procession 
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which the physical sciences are so successfully in- 
terpreting. None of them are found by sense to be 
agents that absolutely originate their acts, as I am 
found by conscience to be when I am judged to be 
the creator of an act of my own for which I blame 
myself. When we seize this deeper meaning of power 
and agency, all outward things seem to be powers or 
agents only metaphorically. They are found empty 
of real efficacy, which one is obliged to refer to an 
intending personal agent. So power proper comes to 
be regarded as that in which a change of some sort 
is found to originate; not that which is found only 
as the customary antecedent of a change, under a rule 
or law which a priori one has no reason to suppose 
might not have been different from what experience 
shows that it actually is. The physically scientific 
conception of causality, as continuous sequence only, 
is seen, in the light of this moral experience in my 
own conscious life, to be thin and shallow. 
Occasional Thosc who take the philosophical position even of a 

causation, 

and Locke modified Panegoism find power only in persons. The 
in outward occasionalism of Descartes emptied sensible things of 
inTgos.^^ causality in any other sense than that of the regular- 
ity of sequence, which, it was assumed, was actively 
maintained by God, whose existence seemed to him as 
certain as his own. But by Malebranche, still more 
by Spinoza, finite persons as well as things were in- 
ferred to be powerless, in the exclusive unity of 
all in God. Locke, too, notwithstanding his tendency 
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to ultimate atomism, had an inkling of active caus- 
ality being exemplified only in egos, in contrast with 
the passive susceptibilities of molecules and their ag- 
gregates, according to Aristotle's idea of antithesis 
between active and passive power. "We are abund- 
antly furnished," Locke says, " with the idea of passive 
power, or capacity for change, by almost all sorts of 
sensible things. In most of them we cannot avoid 
observing their sensible qualities, nay, their very sub- 
stances, to be in a constant flux. Nor have we of 
active power fewer instances ; since whatever change 
is observed, the mind must collect a power some- 
where to make that change, as well as a possibility 
in the thing to receive the change. But yet, if we 
will consider it attentively, bodies by our senses do 
not afford us so clear and distinct an idea of power as 
we have from reflection on the [moral and immoral ?] 
operations of our minds." Again: "Whether matter 
be not wholly destitute of active power, as its author 
God is truly above all passive power [i.e., above being 
a mere unit in the procession of caused causes]; and 
whether the intermediate state of created spirits be 
not that alone which is capable, both of active and 
passive power [i.e., man participating at once both in 
passive external nature and in active spirit], may be 
worth consideration. Natural substances any way are 
not so truly active powers as our hasty thoughts are 
apt to represent them." So that instead of matter and 
force, or molecules in motion, explaining everything 

I 
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they really explain nothing: all their changes under 
gravitation, and their natural evolutions, as well as 
their gravitation law and their still wider law of 
evolution, themselves need to be explained; and the 
only light for explanation comes from reflection upon 
conscious life. Of conscious life there is one imper- 
fect specimen somehow connected with the physical 
evolution of a human organism, on this locally in- 
significant planet. It would therefore seem that the 
only agents that are really agents are incorporeal, 
and, so far as morally responsible, "not properly of 
physical consideration," and beyond the sphere of as- 
tronomical, geological, or biological science. External 
things are agents only metaphorically: persons alone 
are really active. 
The out- In this way, instead of being an aggregate of indi- 

ward world .jt , , "ljj-l'-l a. • • ^ 

only ar', vidual agcnts, to each oi which certain issues may be 
seMe signs, absolutely referred, as those for which that agent ex- 
cu^tom^to clusively is responsible, the world unfolded to our five 
pretabie senscs presents only aggregates of passive sense ap- 
pearances, called sensible things, which are related to 
one another, not as an agent properly so called is con- 
nected with the efiects which originate absolutely in 
the agent, but only as sensible signs connected with 
events yet future, which they practically signify, so 
far as they are believed to be in constant sequence 
with them. What are called causes in the material 
world are really only premonitors, somehow supposed 
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to warrant men in expecting the actual appearance 
of changes they are believed to signify. They are only 
the somehow established forerunners of events, for 
which they prepare those who are able to interpret 
them ; and in each case the physical antecedent 
might a priori be supposed different from what in 
experience it is found actually to be. The world pre- 
sented to our senses is conceived as a world, or a 
universe, only because it is conceived to be this sys- 
tem of interpretable sense signs : it is interpretable 
because certain sorts of its presented appearances are 
found in constant sequence with certain other sorts : 
faith in this constancy makes men infer that when 
an instance of the one sort appears, an instance of 
the other sort may be expected to follow. The world 
that is called outward or non-mental, becomes trans- 
formed under this conception into a system of mind- 
dependent sense signs ; and we find that we are able 
to interpret some of the signs on which the pleasures 
and pains of sentient life depend — which, in short, 
signify pleasure or pain to an animated being. This 
world of sensible experience is found to involve hap- 
piness and misery for me. At the same time, one 
among many functions which the same world seems 
to discharge is, that of awakening and educating in- 
telligence in me the percipient, by that exercise of 
intellect which is needed for the interpretation of 
changes in the sense -presented order of phenomena. 
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and by the exercise of prudence and benevolence in 
the useful applications of which the interpretations 
admit, when they can be made to minister to the com- 
fort and organic satisfaction of man. 

What right But how comes it that the sense phenomena of ex- 

has th6 . ■. , . ft TIT i> 

individual pcrience are thus significant ? and have I any reason for 
assmne° Supposing their significance, which I always do ? How, 
pretS)iiity ^^^y have I comc into existence to be an interpreter 
pheno-^ of scnsc signs ? If two of the three postulated exist- 
mena? ences of Ordinary faith are neglected, and if the only 
reality presupposed is myself y it seems to follow that 
in perceiving and interpreting what is, without proof, 
treated as a universe of reliable sense signs, I am 
only entitled to say that I am perceiving and con- 
ceiving unintelligible modijications of myself At the 
most it is an "outward" universe of impotent sense 
phenomena, dependent upon my conscious and percipi- 
ent life and experience ; for some of the changes I find 
myself obliged to acknowledge my own personal respon- 
sibility, and so conclude that I have power to regulate 
them: the great majority are either the issue of what 
is called (as an apology for ignorance) my "occult 
faculty" of perception; or else they originate in an- 
other ego foreign to my private consciousness, and 
therefore to my knowledge; unless, indeed, I choose 
to refer them to some absolutely incognisable power,. 
— the term "power" then a cover for empty verbal 
abstraction. The procession of felt sense perceptions. 
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which forms so much of my mward life — so far as 
conscience (itself unexplained by the Panegoist) does 
not oblige me to refer some of its changes exclusively 
to my own agency as their originating cause — must all 
be referred to something unknown and unknowable. 
Moreover, these hypothetical references are themselves 
only states of my own consciousness as intelligent. 
Individual egoism is eternally confined within the in- 
dividual ego. 

But sense perception still introduces an incalcul- Theuni- 

vers© of 

able element into my experience of myself, even when individual 
outward things and God are overlooked or explained matenai- 

rm_ • • • J • X J. T» • I- ism lives 

away. Ihis is one impediment to ranegoism, when and dies 
I pretend to reduce absolutely to the unity of my ^dividual 
own individual consciousness the reality that is pres- ®^°' 
ent in sense. At the point of view of individual 
egoism, the universe is bom and dies with the per- 
son who experiences it, and the only person of whose 
existence I am conscious is myself. The postulated 
Matter and the postulated God of ordinary faith are 
absorbed and lost in me. The exclusive ego, in the 
last resort — as well as the exclusive molecules, in the 
last resort — reduces human experience of reality to an 
absurdity, if not to a contradiction ; although Universal 
Immaterialism has more to say for itself than Uni- 
versal Materialism. 

I turn now to the third and only remaining postu- Another 
late, to ponder its adequacy to the need of reason and tive. 
experience when it is conceived in the end to super- 
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sede the other twa May the desired intellectual and 
moral satisfaction be found when the Infinite Being 
is taken as the one reality, and when we think of 
molecules and individual egos as alike only perish- 
ing or illusory modes of God ? This third alternative 
will be considered in the next two lectures. 
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Let me at this stage recall the train of thought to Retro- 
which I have asked your consideration in the fore- ^^° ' 
going lectures of this course. Let me also suggest 
their logical connection with the remaining part of 
the course, on which we are now entering, and in which 
we shall find ourselves more immediately concerned 
with Theism than we have been hitherto. 

At the outset I put before you my own concep- Theprob- 
tion of the philosophical problem which underlies the underUes 

Tlifiisiii 

intellectual treatment of religion, and with which one 
is throughout concerned, when engaged with " Natural 
Theology in the widest sense of that term." It is the 
final problem of existence, or of human life in the 
universe in which man awakes into consciousness. 
That what is actually experienced really exists, is 
what most of us take for granted : this primary faith 
is illustrated whenever things and persons are pre- 
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sented to us in space and time. Some explanation 
there must surely be of the ultimate meaning and 
outcome of the all-embracing fact, that I find myself 
in an ever-changing universe, whether or not the ex- 
planation can be reached by man. What sort of uni- 
verse is this in which I find myself when I awaken 
into percipient life ? May I look at it with trust and 
hope ? or must I resign myself to doubt and despair, 
as in an environment in which the presence of active 
moral reason, that is to say of Deity, is not to be 
found? What am I who have become self-conscious 
and percipient ; and for what purpose am I con- 
scious ? In what, or in whom, am I at this moment 
living and moving and having my being? These are 
the questions in which the final problem of existence 
is raised; they are questions with which philosophy 
and religion are concerned in common. Philosophy 
culminates in them; religion presupposes an answer 
to them. The existence of religion does not, indeed, 
depend upon the possibility of an exhaustive solution 
of those problems by the intellect. For religion is a 
practical relation of thought, emotion, and will in man 
to a supposed divine environment ; and this remains 
good even although the divine reality, being infinite, 
may turn out to be only incompletely comprehensible 
in a merely human understanding. A religious life 
of reverence and moral trust, vivified by love, is not 
only consistent with, but probably involves a recog- 
nition of the insolubility, by logical intelligence, of 
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\ the divine problem ; and we may find that intellect 
alone, in abstraction from the emotional and ethical 
elements in human nature, is inadequate to its settle- 
ment. It may turn out that the highest human phil- 
osophy takes the form of a reasonable faith that man 
will not be put to confusion in the end, by indul- 
gence either in scientific prevision or in ethical and 
religious hope. As Locke expresses it : " How short 
soever men's knowledge may come of an universal and 
perfect comprehension of whatsoever is, it may yet 
secure their great concernments, that they have at 
least light enough to lead them to a practical know- 
ledge of their Maker, and the sight of their own 
duties." We may find in the end that our share of 
reason leaves us at last, alike in natural science and 
in religious thought, suspended on a faith *that finds 
vent in the expectation that animates scientific dis- 
covery, and also in the expectation with which 
religious prophecy is charged. 

So much regarding the final problem of human life, Articula- 

- ^- . -._ 1 mi 1 ^ tionofthis 

or of this Natural Theology. Our next step was to problem: 

threfi DOS" 

articulate it more definitely, according to the ordinary tuiated 
supposition about the constituents of the universe of ^^^ 
reality. For reasons given, I took Locke's account of 
these. This presents three final existences — namely, 
myself, the outer world which immediately environs 
me, and God. These are for each man the three in- 
evitable realities. Under various conceptions of what 
each means, they seem to be all, in some manner, con- 
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sciously or unconsciously, assumed, in the interpreta- 
tion of human experience that finds practical response 
in common sense. For the history of man is really a 
record of the gradual, often interrupted, evolution in 
the human mind of the three central ideas of each 
one's own personality— one's sense environment— the 
absolute Being, or ground in reason of the whole. 
The conception of each of these three existences is 
modified by the manner in which it is held in rela- 
tion to the other two. For the last question regarding 
each cannot be fully raised without involving answers 
to root questions about the other two. In the early 
stages of man's development self, or the personal factor, 
is only obscurely recognised. The idea of a real order 
present in the sense environment is also dim in the 
early ages of history, as well as at first in the life of 
the individual. And the idea of God originally ap- 
pears in the crude forms of fetichism and polytheism, 
or of a capricious supernatural interference that is in- 
consistent with natural order. But without enlarging 
on men's crude primitive conceptions of each of the 
three postulated existences, or tracing their gradual 
growth as presented in history, I took them as they 
appear in ordinary thought in the modern world, with 

Their re- I^ocke as their intellectual spokesman. 

auction to a Then we went on to inquire what three monist 

pnilosopni- ^ 

cai unity— philosophies Say regarding the three commonly postu- 

tic, egois- lated existences. Speculative philosophy is the en- 
tic, or pan- 
theistic, deavour to see the intellectual unity that makes the 
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universe a universe. With his craving for unity, the 
theorist is dissatislBed when mysterious plurality in- 
stead of exhaustive unity is presented as the iBnal 
thought about things. The primary instinct of the 
intrepid thinker accordingly makes him resolve two 
of the three postulated existences into the third. So 
it comes about that some who speculate are disposed 
to imagine that we are all living and moving and 
having our being in a materialistic unity— the things 
and persons that appear in space and time being at 
last only molecules in motion, in their various inor- 
ganic aggregates and their organisms — and then to 
take this as the last word about what exists, refusing 
to go further. More reflective thinkers, again, exag- 
gerate their own conscious egos, as the materialists 
exaggerate the data of the five senses: they see in 
the outer world of our surroundings only conscious 
states, dependent on themselves who are conscious of 
them; and their last word about what we are living 
and moving and having our being in is, — that each 
is living and moving and having his being in himself, 
or in his own mental experience. To another mind, 
neither outward things — that is to say, molecules in 
their aggregates and organisms — nor yet the ego in its 
successive conscious states, provide the desired unity : 
a final reality, sought either in tangible things or in 
self-conscious persons, seems inconsistent with the omni- 
presence and omnipotence, the eternity and infinity, 
which must be supposed to belong to the final reality : 
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alone, 

properly 
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self, and also the outward things by which self is sur- 
rounded, lose their imagined separateness in a higher 
conception of what exists: they are conceived, or at 
least spoken of, as necessitated modifications of the 
One Infinite Eeality, called God, in which the universe 
is consubstantiated. 

Here are three attempts to form the ultimate con- 
ception of the reality in which we find ourselves par- 
ticipating — that under which All is resolved into an 
empirical materialistic unity ; that under which All is 
resolved into the individual personal unity; and that 
under which All is resolved, still under a supposed 
necessity of reason, into the Divine or pantheistic unity. 
But while each of these three exaggerations of one of 
the three existences, to the exclusion of the other two, 
has its advocates, perhaps none of the three has ever 
been advocated with thoroughgoing consistency. In the 
last two lectures I asked you to consider final material- 
ism and final individual egoism, both of them atheistic 
or non-theistic when logical and exhaustive. Now you 
have to look at pantheism, in which the idea of God is 
exclusive ; and in pantheism alone among the three is 
the conception of an absolute unity consistently held. 
At least materialism, with its innumerable atoms and 
organisations of atoms, fails to afford a strictly monist 
conception at the last. Both materialism and panegoism 
give us " substances," — extended and unconscious sub- 
stance, or the conscious substance himself, at the last, 
— but not the Infinite Unity. 
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We found modern materialism, under the influence Material- 

* _ 

of the sensuous imagination, ready to accept the dis- atomism 
coveries of the new physical and natural sciences as ^pre^iou 
leading the way to the only possible solution of the uit^ate 
problem of the universe. The natural history of the ^^^^^' 
molecules of matter — the laws of their chronological 
evolution in the various degrees of living organism, 
some accompanied by consciousness — is offered as an 
account of the whole. The physical organism, through 
its natural functions, under which reason and will are 
consciously manifested in man, is supposed in some 
way to explain the contents of reason and will, as 
manifested in consciousness ; and the natural history 
of the physical organism, which is the present con- 
dition of the rise of reason into consciousness, is 
substituted for reflective criticism of the rational and 
volitional consciousness itself, after it has thus arisen 
into life. The details of the organic evolution, in 
the natural sequence of biological causation, are with- 
out doubt full of interest ; but they are surely irrele- 
vant when we want to hear the voice of reason 
itself, which must be our final tribunal, if reason is 
supreme in reality. Indeed the materialistic dogma 
— for it is only a dogma, or unproved assumption — 
that the common substance of the universe of things 
and persons that appear in space and time is matter — 
meaning by this matter as endowed only with those 
properties which our senses find in what is pre- 
sented to them — this unproved assertion has prob- 
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ably never been made in earnest by any one who 
has thought out fully what it involves. It is im- 
possible to identify mind and motion as phenomena. 
It is moreover irrelevant to theism that the physical 
natural history of the visible organism should be as 
the materialist alleges that it has been; for the pro- 
cession of phenomena does not necessarily involve an 
atheistic, or exclusively materialistic, inference. I do 
not see how it follows that rational consciousness 
can be resolved into molecular motion merely because 
its correlative phenomena in inorganic and organic 
matter can be read in terms of physical causation, as 
the natural outcome of antecedent natural conditions 
of matter; nor does it seem to follow that the organ- 
isms themselves are adequately conceived, when they 
are treated as only mechanical results of the accidental 
experiments of an unpremeditated " selection " that was 
originally incapable of any form of teleological inter- 
pretation. But of this afterwards. 
Individual I proceeded next to test this materialism, that 
the eS)^s- claims finality, by showing what immaterialism had 
ultimate* to Say for itself. Accordingly, some of the conse- 
jinity. quences of thinking the universe of things and per- 
sons in an ultimately materialistic unity appeared in 
a striking way when, in last lecture, we reversed our 
point of view, and tried to look at things exclusively 
in the light of our own self-conscious and percipient 
life. We found the universe of "outward" things 
depending on that life in unexpected ways, while the 
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life contains the rational consciousness to which ma- 
terialism necessarily appeals in all its own reasonings, 
as the final criterion of truth. It was chiefly in order 
to illustrate this inevitable dependence of the outward 
upon the inward, that I asked each person provision- 
ally to suppose his own ego to be the final unity in 
the universal system, and so resolve into its subjective 
experience the postulated existence of outward things, 
and the postulated existence of God. It is true that 
panegoism has, even less than materialism, formed an 
accepted philosophical system, with a full recognition 
of its logical consequences. It has been attributed to 
Descartes, as the implicate of his method: Fichte, at 
a certain stage in his philosophical development, has 
sometimes been considered its representative. But, 
hypothetically accepted, it forms at least a reductio ad 
dbsurdum of exclusive materialism. It presents the 
only reality of the materialist as empty negation, 
when the light and life of percipient consciousness 
is entirely withdrawn. But this individual egoism is 
self-destructive: it shuts up each person in a suicidal 
isolation, because the postulates of reason, which con- 
nect individual persons with the outward and with 
the infinite, are on its narrow basis dissolved in the 
one postulate of an individual personality. 

Pantheistic 

But, as I have said, there is another alternative to necessity 

, _ . . as the ex- 

either universal materialism or the egoism that claims pression of 
finality. There is the recognition of the third postu- mate unity. 
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lated existence as finally the only possible, because ' 
the infinite, Eeality. Mind and matter, as we ex- 
perience them — the finite things and finite persons 
that appear in time and space — are in this supposed 
to have only an illusory reality, and to be not more 
or other than transitory phases or modifications of 
Infinite Being — the Absolute Eeality — of which the 
finite universe, in all its known degrees, from minerals 
up to men, is the absolutely necessitated manifesta- 
tion. This vaguely is Pantheism. The universe con- 
ceived pantheistically is conceived as the eternal in- 
voluntary evolution of the One Infinite Eeality: we 
live and have the conscious being which, speaking un- 
pantheistically, we call exclusively " our own," only as 
we are modifications of the only Being. Atoms in all 
their visible organisations, and egos in all their in- 
visible conscious states, emanate from, and in the end 
return into. Divine or Infinite Being, the one, the 
absolutely unique, Substance and Power: Absolute 
Being, now revealed in things and persons, absolutely 
ceases to reveal itself. This is pantheistic Monism, 
or the necessitated unity of All. The innumerable 
atoms of materialism present an empirical and generic, 
rather than the unique, necessary, and infinite One. 
Taken either separately or in combination, matter 
and the individual ego present factitious unities. In 
Infinite Being alone we seem to find a unity that is 
logically inconsistent with real plurality; a necessity 
that is inconsistent with contingency or imperfection. 
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For if anything exists of which God is not the sub- 
stance and the innate power, the pantheist argues that 
there would then be two gods, and neither of them 
could be the Infinite, which the universe must finally 
be conceived to be. 

Infinite Being seems, therefore, to have a claim in Are finite 
reason to exclusiveness which neither of the two orders pers^s*^ 
of finite reality can produce. For God is more truly in the ^ay 
substance and power, even under ordinary concep- ite^Bdng 
tions of what substance and power mean, than finite f^^Q^ 
things and persons can be. Descartes accordingly de- 
fined "substance," taken absolutely, as that which so 
exists that it needs nothing else to account for or 
sustain its existence : what are called " created " sub- 
stances—bodies and egos to wit — are beings that 
need God for their beginning and continuance, and 
are, therefore, substances only in a secondary sense, — 
whatever that may mean ; for substance is that which 
exists in itself, and is conceived by itself, the one self- 
existent reality. In consistency with this, Spinoza, 
more logical than Descartes, concluded that sub- 
stance, or what exists with a true reality, must neces- 
sarily be One — absolutely unique — so that whatever is 
finite and plural can only be unsubstantial or unreal. 

There is need, let me say, for guarding against 
ambiguity in employing this word substance, so prom- 
inent in the pantheistic vocabulary. Also neither 
Descartes nor Spinoza seem sufficiently to distin- 
guish between substantiality and causality, and fail 

K 
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to see that qualities and powers can be referred 
to finite substances, although the substances them- 
selves still depend for their existence upon God. It 
does not seem to follow from such dependence that the 
thing or person so dependent must be only a neces- 
sitated mode of Divine Being. There is wisdom in the 
words of Locke, when he " desires those who lay so much 
stress on the sound of these two syllables — substance — 
to consider whether, applying it, as they do, to the 
infinite incomprehensible God, to finite spirit, and to 
body, it can be used in each of these cases in the same 
sense ; and whether it stands for the same idea when 
each of these three so different beings are called sub- 
stances." If it does, he asks, with Spinoza apparently 
in view, whether it will not thence follow that God, 
spirits, and bodies, agreeing in the same common nature 
of substance, differ not any otherwise than in a bare 
different modijication of that One substance ; as a tree 
and a pebble, agreeing in the common nature of body, 
differ only in a bare modification of that common 
matter. This he considers " a very harsh doctrine." 
" If they say that they apply it to God, finite spirit, 
and matter, in three different significations, and that 
it stands for one idea when God is said to be a sub- 
stance, for another when the soul is called substance, 
and for a third (still different) idea when body is 
called so ; — if the one name substance stands for three 
several distinct ideas, they would do well," he thinks, 
"to make known these distinct ideas, or at least to 
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give three distinct names to them, to prevent, in so 
important a notion, the confusion and errors that will 
naturally follow from the promiscuous use of so doubt- 
ful a term ; which is so far from being suspected to have 
three distinct significations, that in ordinary use it has 
scarce one clear distinct signification ; — and if they can 
thus make three distinct ideas of substance, what 
hinders why another may not make a fourth ? " These 
words of Locke may be pondered when one is inves- 
tigating the scheme of a pantheistically united or 
necessitated universe, especially as in Spinoza. 

Yet Pantheism, in one or other of its many protean Pantheism 
forms, is a way of thinking about the universe that tean forms 
has proved its influence over millions of human mmds. the intei- 
Looked at in one light, it seems to be Atheism ; in emotioiMa 
another, it is a sentimental or mystical Theism ; in a ^^^^^ 
third, it is analogous to Calvinism. It has governed 
the religious and philosophical thought of India for 
ages. Except in Palestine, with the intense conscious- 
ness of personal deity there found, it has been charac- 
teristic of Asiatic thought, — under one phase in Brah- 
minism, under another in Buddhism. It is the religious 
philosophy of a moiety of the human race. In the West 
we find the idea at work in diflferent degrees of dis- 
tinctness — in the pre-Socratic schools of Greece, as in 
Parmenides ; after Socrates, among the Stoics ; then 
among the Neo-Platonists of Alexandria, with Plotinus 
in ecstatic elevation as a signal representative ; again, 
in a striking form in Scotus Erigena, who startles us 
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with active and intrepid speculation in the darkness of 
the ninth century, the least philosophical period in 
European history ; yet again, with Bruno as its herald, 
after the renascence: and in the seventeenth century 
the speculative thought of Europe culminated in Spin- 
oza's logically articulated conception of pantheistic 
unity and necessity. Pantheism was uncongenial to 
the spirit and methods of the eighteenth century: it 
is a favourite idea at the root of much present 
religious and scientific speculation in Europe and in 
America : it was formulated philosophically in the 
superconscious intuition of Schelling: it has affinities 
with the absolute self-consciousness of the Hegelian: 
it appears in the Absolute Will and the Unconscious 
Absolute of Schopenhauer and Hartmann, in Germany, 
and in England in the Unknowable Power behind 
phenomena of Herbert Spencer. Its history is in a 
manner the history of philosophy, which might all be 
unfolded in its relation t6 the pantheistic solution of 
its supreme and final problem. 
The word This philosophical form of religious thought is older 

Pantheism. ^ . , . , . , , , 

and more widely spread than the name now appro- 
priated to it, for the term " pantheism " is of modern 
date. The * Pantheisticon ' of John Toland, early in 
last century, brought the word in some degree into 
vogue in this country, although the pantheistic idea 
was an exotic among us in the earlier part of this 
century. And those now called pantheists were called 
atheists, because they identified the One Absolute Sub- 
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stance with the infinite material universe, or spoke of 
it as an incognisable tertium quid — superconscious and 
impersonal — neither matter nor mind. On the other 
hand, when the finite universe of things and persons 
was seen strongly in its dependence on Spirit, the re- 
sulting form of sentiment, if not of reasoned specula- 
tion, seemed to admit of monotheistic interpretation. 
" Whether God be abstracted from the sensible world," 
Berkeley remarks in 'Siris,' "and considered as dis- 
tinct from and presiding over the created system; 
or whether the whole universe, including mind to- 
gether with the mundane body, is conceived to be 
God, and the creatures to be partial manifestations of 
the divine essence, — there is no atheism in either case, 
whatever misconception there may be ; — so long as 
Mind or Intellect is understood to preside over, govern, 
and conduct the whole frame of things." I suppose 
Berkeley here to imply that this is so, only provided 
that there is a practical recognition of morally re- 
sponsible persons as well as physical things in the 
universe, with acknowledgment of the subordination 
of the visible world to the active ideals of moral 
government. With this proviso the speculation re- 
ferred to is not pantheism, either in its cosmic or 
its acosmic phase. 

" Pantheist," all this implies, is an ambiguous term. Deism. 
It is apt to be applied to theists who emphasise what 
distinguishes them from deists. Deism, theism, and pan- 
.theism may be distinguished. Under a gross deistical 
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conception, God is imaged — as living in a place ap€urt 
— determined at a certain date to create the aggregate 
of things and persons that have since appeared in space 
— these all after creation being left in a vague way by 
this external deity to the implanted forces in nature, — 
God at a distance, either doing nothing, or occasionally 
interfering with the natural order, by miracle or ex- 
traordinary providence, — a wholly transcendent and, in 
this sense, alien God, in short — an individual being 
among other individuals, instead of Being absolutely 
unique. 
Pantheism The pantheistic conception is at the opposite ex- 
to Deism, treme to the deistical : God is, so to speak, coextensive 
with the now evolving infinite universe of individuals, 
which being coextensive with God, or Deity modified 
by rational necessity, could present no other appear- 
ances than those in nature : finite things and persons 
are therein related to God as its waves are related to 
the ocean whose surface they occasionally disturb — 
though to satisfy this analogy they must be the waves 
not of a finite but of infinite ocean. Even as the 
waves are always water, so the ever changing things 
and persons of the finite universe are always modifi- 
cations of the one only reality called God: — 

" In Nature see nor shell nor kernel, 
But the All in All and the Eternal." 

These, after all, are only crude pantheistic metaphors, 
which imperfectly represent the unique conception of 
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all that exists as of necessity one in power and sub- 
stance. 

Intermediate between the deistical conception of an Theism 
idle God, outside nature, and the pantheistic concep- mediate, 
tion of God as the Universe in its substantial and 
potential infinity, is the theistic conception of the 
universe of experience as a revelation — an incomplete 
revelation — of God: God expressed in the contents of 
space and time, but not exhausted in the expression; 
— and, above all, not so expressed in the contents of 
space and time as that whatever enters into temporal 
existence is finally necessitated to appear; so that 
there is no room or freedom for ideals of duty, or 
for the rise into existence of anything that ought 
not to appear, and that therefore could not be finally 
necessitated to appear. 

The idea of God as the ever-present life of the world, The im- 
operating in and through natural laws, is common to of God or 
philosophic theism with pantheism, and is part of what Reason in 
modern theism owes to pantheistic exaggeration. It nat^? 
distinguishes both from the deism in which God is con- 
ceived as a person living at a distance, and leaving the 
ordinary evolution of nature and society to the regula- 
tion of its own natural sequences, whatever that may 
'mean. The thought and feeling of divine imman- 
ence in all natural appearances ; of the finite being 
pervaded by and sustained in what is infinite, — comes 
out, in ancient and modern poetry and religion, as the 
intense expression of a theism so conscious of the 
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iuii(liiene.ss and pervadingness of the Divine as to re- 
fuse to jilace God apart, — one among many. Hebrew 
literature, with its abundant representations of God, 
still leads ii]) to the idea of divine presence latent in 
the heart of reality. Instead of an individual and 
distant God, apart from the cosmos, but occasionally 
operating as a disturbing God, its voice is, — " Whither 
shall I go from Thy spirit? or whither shall I flee 
from Thy presence ? If I ascend up into heaven. Thou 
art there : if I make my bed in hell, behold. Thou art 
there. If I take the wings of the morning, and dwell 
in the uttermost parts of the sea; even there shall 
Thy hand lead me, and Thy right hand shall hold me.'* 
Then there is the expressed sense of finite despair, 
apart from the enveloping and pervading infinite : " The 
way of man is not in himself : it is not in man that 
walketh to direct his steps." Again of faith : " God is 
not far from every one of us : for in Him we live, and 
move, and have our being." So it is too with the poets 
and prophets of Christianity, in the early Greek Church, 
as in Clement and Origen, and in the medieval — all fol- 
lowed by the more deistical conception of early Pro- 
testantism, in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
which tends to divorce the natural or secular pro- 
cession from God. Eeaction against this finds ex- 
pression in the familiar words of our own religious 
poet, who had learned — 

" To look at Nature, not as in the hour 
Of thoughtless youth ; " 
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and was wont to feel — 

" A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts ; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean, and the living air, 
And the blue sky — and in the mind of man." 

This is still the theistic conception of God in nature ; 
not the pantheistic conception of man and moral gov- 
ernment reduced to natural law, or to abstract dia- 
lectical necessity, or made to disappear in the end in 
abstract undifferentiated Substance. 

The dreamy abstract character of pantheism is found Pantheistic 
in its protean forms of representing the relation of scotus 
what appears in space and time to the absolute Sub- ^®^*' 
stance and Power, of which those appearances are 
assumed to be modifications. Is God eternally under 
modification and change ; or had the modifications, in 
the form of finite things and persons and their 
changes, an apparent beginning, and will they all come 
to a final end; so that all things and persons at last 
disappear in God, with an eternal cessation of change, 
time and therefore change being truly an illusion of 
sensuous imagination ? The great medieval pantheist, 
Scotus Erigena, here speculates boldly, but without 
verification of the speculation, in his philosophic dream 
about " Nature,'' — the idea of which with him expresses 
not only, as now commonly, the external world under 
mechanical law, but the totality of real and even pos- 
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sible existence. Nature, he supposes, must consist of 
God, — the one Substance and Power out of which all 
things that appear in space and time must emanate, 
and into which they must all return, beginning and 
ending their transitory or unreal history in the un- 
created and unchanging God, apparently manifested in 
time. The finite universe in its total evolution is thus, 
as it were, as a flash of light in the darkness and 
sUence of eternal undifferentiated Being. God is the 
term in which all things and persons seem to begin, and 
in which they must at last eternally and unconsciously 
repose. I find no proof offered of these tremendous 
assertions. They illustrate the freedom and elasticity 
of pantheistic imagination, and its indifference to the 
demands of experience. Imagination first determines 
what reality must be, and then disdains to be regulated 
by a human experience which is disparaged as inevi- 
tably only human imagination. The actual universe 
of experience is disparaged, as an illusory descent from 
the universal to the particular, from the abstract to the 
concrete. In the end, as in the beginning, all resolves 
into undifferentiated Being, abstract and universal. 
Spinoza This much in illustration of some of the phases of 

pantheism Pantheism, as it occupies in its history various points 
demonstra- hi the interval between Atheistic Nescience and Philo- 
tiveness. gophical Theism, or between this last and Supercon- 
scious Impersonalism. But it is by Spinoza that the 
idea of pantheistic unity and necessity, as the final 
conception of existence, is put before us in the most 
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systematic form, and with claims to unbroken demon- 
strativeness. In Spinoza a purely intellectual philos- 
ophy is identified with religion. He is the prince of the 
systematic divines who bid defiance to the wisdom of 
Bacon, when he warns us that " perfection or complete- 
ness in divinity is not to be sought " by man ; that " he 
that will reduce a knowledge into an art or science 
must make it round and uniform," whereas in divinity 
or philosophy " many things must be left abrupt," if 
we are to remain faithful to the reality. That is to 
say, philosophical or theological thought must, in a 
human understanding, become at last aphoristic thought, 
and can never be an exhaustive system of the universe, 
as seen at its divine centre in the heart of eternity. 

It is for us here an interesting fact that when The three 
thought about the universe represents it in the form of tives of 
a pantheistically necessitated Whole, with finite things J^ugious 
and persons, finite spaces and times, as its necessitated *^°^«^*- 
modes, it is adopting the conception under which Lord 
Gififord seems to desire that the problems of Natural 
Theology should be investigated, as the point of de- 
parture at least. And in a way we are making it the 
starting-point in this course. For in the negative 
course of thought through which I led you in the 
four preliminary lectures, we found ourselves repelled, 
first from exclusive and thoroughgoing materialism or 
atomism, and then from exclusive and thoroughgoing 
individual egoism, on account of the crudeness and 
inadequacy of each of these attempts to reach a satis- 
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factory unity in existence. Each leaves us isolated, 
without absolute support; for in neither is there the 
divine synthesis. This support Pantheism offers, em- 
phatically, in its fashion, for it deifies everything. If 
we fail to find an intellectual home here, we must 
abandon the hope of satisfying the desire for unity 
in one exclusively of the three postulated existences, 
repelled from each in turn, as a philosophy adequate 
to human experience. Pantheistic Reason, Universal 
Nescience, and Theistic Faith are the three philoso- 
phies now before Europe and America, with some 
educated and more half -educated thought oscillating 
between the first and the second. Of these three, 
which is the most reasonable, because the fittest to 
provide for man, in the fulness of his physical and 
spiritual being, a true home in needed moral as 
well as intellectual satisfaction ? The remainder of 
the present course should prepare the way for an 
answer to this question. 
Spinozism It is, as I have said, an interesting fact, at least for 
Giflford. us, that the pantheistic idea of consubstantiation of 
the outward world and man in the One Infinite Sub- 
stance or Reality called God should be the central idea 
of Lord GifiFord's Deed of Foundation, and the idea 
which he seems to desire to get worked out and tested 
under his bequest, in some of the innumerable fruitful 
ways which it seemed to him to open up to mankind. 
This is implied even in his words quoted in my opening 
lecture. " Natural theology " was described as " know- 
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ledge of God, . . . the One and the Sole Substance, the 
Sole Being, the Sole Eeality, and the Sole Existence ; " 
and the true and full knowledge of the relations of 
man and the outward universe to the Sole or Infinite 
Eeality is presumed to be " the means of man's highest 
wellbeing, and the security of his upward progress." 
But this idea is more fully expressed in a lecture by 
Lord Gififord on "Substance," delivered some years 
before his death, after which it was printed and cir- 
culated among his friends. I make no apology for 
quoting some sentences from this curious tract, to 
show how near the idea of the consubstantiation of 
finite things and persons in God lay to his heart ; so 
that Pantheism might well be made the centre of 
interest in a course of lectures associated with his 
name. 

That God is the one and only Substance, the one AU things 

And t)6r" 

hidden reality which exists under the qualities or sons con- 

« ^^ n •. i T_ • J J J. substan- 

appearances of all finite thmgs and persons, and to tiated in 
which all their phenomena are to be ascribed — this is o^e only 
the leading idea ; and so he tells us that the word ^^Lord^^' 
Substance is "the grandest word in any language." -1^^°^^'^ 
Substance, he explains, is "that which is below and 
above and around and within " all material things, and 
all individual minds or egos ; coextensive with them 
all, and in which they all exist; so that whatever is 
predicable of them must be predicable of the one 
divine substance of which they are the parts. Let 
me take from the tract now before me some sentences 
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in which this thought is applied, and in which the 
reader is invited to contemplate the universe, so to 
speak, Spinozistically. 
His idea " To comc to the root and bottom of the matter 

of the im- >* t t /-a • rv* t 

potence at once, I ask you. Lord Gifford says, " to look at the 
things. forces and energies and laws of nature, and the laws of 
life which have so much to do with the phenomena 
[of external nature and of man] which we have been 
examining. . . . What are these forces and energies, 
innate in matter forsooth, innate in protoplasm, innate 
in organisation, and on which so much reliance is 
placed ? Do these forces and energies explain any- 
thing? Do they not just put the question further 
back, or further on ? For the question is. What is the 
substance of all the forces and energies themselves ? 
They are not final and ultimate ; they themselves need 
explanation; there must be something behind and 
beypnd them. They are not self-originated : they are 
not self-maintained : they are but words, telling us to 
go deeper and to go higher; they all seem to say to 
the anxious inquirer, 'liot in us, not in us.' . . . The 
force behind and in all forces, the energy of all 
energies, the explanation of all explanations, the cause 
of all causes and of all efifects, the soul that is within 
and below and behind each soul, the mind that inspires 
and animates and thinks in each mind — in one word, 
the substance of all substances, the substance of all 
phenomena, is — God. 'Nature! 'tis but the name of 
an efifect.' The cause is God. How we have reached 
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a substance that does not in its turn become merely 
a phenomenon, a substance which has nothing behind 
it, but of which all things [and persons], past, pres- 
ent, or future, are but the forms, , . . Substance is 
the true name of God, Every line of thought meets 
here. Every eager question is answered here. Every 
diflBculty and perplexity is resolved here. Here the 
philosopher must rest. Here the ignorant must repose. 
This universe and all its phenomena — other universes, 
unthinkable by human minds — all are but forms of 
the Infinite, shadows of the Substance that is One 
for ever. . . . There cannot be a finite energy that is 
due only to itself alone, and which is independent 
of everything else ; for there can be but One Infinite. 
... It is mere repetition to say. That if God be the 
very substance and essence of every force, and of every 
being, He must be the very Substance and Essence 
of the human soul. The human soul is neither self- 
derived nor self-subsisting. It is but a manifestation, 
a phenomenon. It would vanish if it had not a sub- 
stance ; and its substance is God. . . . Then if God be 
the substance of our souls, He must also be the sub- 
stance of all our thoughts and of all our actions. 
Thoughts and actions are not self-sustaining, self- 
producing, any more than worlds. They are mere 
manifestations, first of our souls, but next, and far 
more truly, of God, who is our ultimate Substance. In 
Him we live, and move, and have our being. We are 
parts of the Infinite — literally, strictly, scientifically so. 
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A human soul, or a human thought and action, (mU 
side of God, would be a rival deity. 
He sees " In all this," he continues, " I have not gone a single 

sciences Step out of my way as a student of mental science; 
ing^the 9,nd if I have had to speak to you of God — frankly 
the Ab-° ^^^ freely — that is only because God is necessarily 
Substance ^^^^^ ^7 ^^ ^^^ fairly follow up the purely scientific 
idea of substance to its deepest roots and its highest 
sources. The highest science always becomes religious 
— nay, religion itself. . . . Science knows no authority 
but the intuition of truth." (We see here why Lord 
Gififord insists, as I showed in my opening lecture, on 
Natural Theology being a " science," seeing that it is in- 
volved in the self-consistent intellectual unity which all 
science postulates.) Then he thus proceeds : " If God 
be the substance of all forces and powers, and of all 
beings. He must be the only substance, — the only sub- 
stance in this universe, or in all possible universes. 
This," he insists, "is the grand truth on which the 
system of Spinoza is founded ; Spinoza's whole works 
are simply drawing deductions therefrom. * I am, 
and there is none besides Me' — no being, no thing, 
no existence besides. I am, and nothing else is. If 
there could be two Substances; if anything else but 
God existed [any other thing or person], anything 
outside God, anything of which God was not the 
substance, — then there would be two gods, and neither 
of them would be infinite. But I must forbear," he 
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says at last, " I must forbear to trace further the con- 
sequences of God being seen as the one eternal and 
only Substance. The subject may be expanded into 
many volumes." 

It is this " expansion " into its innumerable con- is this 
sequences of the idea of God as the one only substance, idea of the 
with criticism of the same, in the innumerable ways in substance 
which it may be handled by dififerent minds, that Lord sdentifi^^' 
Gififord seems to have had before him, as an ideal for oJ^CTwIse 
successive generations of Gififord lecturers, who might prolific? 
work it out according to their respective individualities. 
The idea itself, in the first place, is a very elastic one, 
apt to evade the intellectual grasp, and, in the next 
place, while attributed by him to Spinoza, is, as held 
in fervid sentiment by Lord Gififord himself, probably 
more and other than intellectual Spinozism — itself 
ground on which it is diflficult to stand steadily when 
tested by the facts of moral experience. 

I will ask you, in next lecture, to look more closely Prospec- 
tive, 
mto the grounds and consequences of Spinoza's con- 
ception of the universe of things and persons in a 
necessitated pantheistic unity. This will open the 
way from Panmaterialism, Panegoism, and Pantheism 
to the modern point of view of Experience, and what 
physical and moral human experience presupposes. 
After we have reached this point, we shall proceed, 
in the four concluding lectures, to inquire whether 
theistic faith is not as much at the bottom of our 

L 
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moral experience of the infinite reality as physical 
faith in the order of nature is at the bottom of our 
physically scientific experience — all human science of 
what is experienced being at last faith in what is 
reasonable. You may call this pantheism if you please, 
but it is pantheism accommodated to man's moral and 
religious revelation of the reality in which he lives 
and moves and has his being. 
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LECTUEE VI. 

PANTHEISTIC NECESSITY AND UNITY: SPINOZA. 

David Hume has been called the " prince of agnostics." Spinoza 

... and David 

Spinoza, in like manner, is the prince of pantheists. Hume 

severally 

As I said in my opening lecture, the intellectual dimen- personify 
sions of " natural theology, in the widest meaning of and pwi™ 
the term," are recognised more fully by none than by Nescience, 
these two — Spinoza and Hume — at opposite extremes, 
— extremes which curiously approach one another in 
the end. Spinoza starts from the divine centre, in 
abstract thought; Hume from the circumference, in 
sensuous experience. Deus, or the abstract unica 
svistantia, is the criterion with the one ; hovw mensura 
the regulative principle of the other — the Jwmo being 
only the individual homo of sensuous impressions and 
associated ideas. In these two, Spinoza and Hume, the 
chief matters of discussion in the present course are 
in a manner personified: Spinoza in those especially 
treated in this and in the last lecture ; Hume, directly 
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or indirectly, in the four that are to follow. But 
while each personifies this subject-matter, I do not 
intend an c»xhaustive criticism of either, but ask leave 
to follow my own course, while not forgetting these 
two names. 
The eiiu-.ti- Spinoza is a puzzle to his interpreters. Those who 
anibi^iity havc lived for years mentally in his company, seeking 
pjmthSif to think the genuine thought of this speculative genius, 
are obliged to confess doubt about their interpretations, 
and the adequacy of their insight into the purpose of 
the singular recluse, who made his appearance in 
Holland early in the seventeenth century, three months 
after Locke entered the world. In the age that fol- 
lowed his birth Spinoza was regarded as an atheist 
and a blasphemer. In the nineteenth century he has 
received homage as a saint. The amiable Malebranche, 
Samuel Clarke, the representative English philosophical 
divine of his generation, the sceptical Bayle, and the 
cynical Voltaire, all see in Spinoza the enemy of re- 
ligion. By Lessing and Novalis, Goethe and Schleier- 
macher, he is canonised for his virtues and piety. 
Once anathematised by Jews and Christians, this pro- 
claimed atheist is now described as a god-intoxicated 
mystic. Between these extremes men oscillate in 
their reading of the life of the poor spectacle-grinder 
in Holland, as they see in him the logical reasoner 
who treats Deity as an empty abstraction, formed by 
definition, or recognise a devotee, ready in the spirit 
of self-abnegation to lose his individual will and in- 
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dividuality in a divine environment. The elasticity 
of pantheism of which I have spoken may explain 
the contradiction ; for the pantheistic conception is 
susceptible of either a materialistic or an idealist expla- 
nation: under one light it reads intellectual atheism, 
under another sentimental theism, yet again supercon- 
scious or transcendental impersonalism. An alien in 
the prevailing spirit of the eighteenth century, probably 
no other personage living in the preceding century has 
so powerfully affected theological philosophy in the 
nineteenth as this solitary reasoner, who devoted the 
thinking part of his short life of forty-four years to 
meditation and speculation about God. The purely 
intellectual love of God, realised in the realisation of 
his own participation in Infinite Being, was the ideal 
of Spinoza's life, and the religion in which he sincerely 
aspired to live. It was a life of more than common 
simplicity, frugality, and indifference to sensuous pleas- 
ure, that this swarthy, slender, consumptive -looking 
youth passed through in his lonely lodging at the 
Hague. As Coleridge, I think, suggests, his very inno- 
cence and virtue, matured into an invincible habit, in 
which the man was lost in the abstract reasoner, may 
have blinded him to the defects of a doctrine which 
seems to overturn morality in a theory of necessitated 
existence, which he nevertheless describes as ethical 
theology. 

The resigned consciousness that I and all other in Spinoz- 
persons are living and having our being as mathe- absolute 
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reality is matically dififerentiated modifications — transitory, yet 
asatonce which somehow make their appearance — of the in- 
and^anite; finite attributes of one undifferentiated Substance, — 
and^modes- ^^^® resigned state of feeling seems to be the essence 
Sa^^and ^^ Spiuoza^s religion and morality. He finds him- 
determined self under an intellectual obligation to acknowledge 

m neces- ° ° 

sary forms, one and only one substance or reality, indifferently 
named God, Nature, or the Unica Substantia, Its 
attributes are infinite : the modifications which these 
attributes may assume are each of them finite. The 
attributes of the Divine Substance that are known 
to man are only two — infinite extension and infinite 
thought: God or Nature is known, in short, only in 
modes of infinite incorporeal extension, and in modes 
of infinite thought. To enter within the range of 
human sense and sensuous imagination, the infinite ex- 
tension and the infinite thought must be distinguished 
in finite modes of each attribute. The extension is 
differentiated, for instance, in the circles, triangles, and 
other mathematical figures which can be formed with 
it ; thought in the correlative conscious states in which 
it becomes concrete. 
In Spinoz- Individual things and individual persons are formed 
dividual by human imagination out of these several modes : the 
iiiusionTof things and persons have no real or independent exist- 
tio^ "^ ence : their appearance of reality is explained by 
Spinoza as an illusion of imagination, which arises 
when they are erroneously conceived in abstraction 
from the Divine Reality of which they are modes. 
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Taking the metaphor of the ocean and its waves to 
represent the Uhica Substantia and its finite appear- 
ances, individual persons and things, composed of 
modes, have been likened, in this system, to those 
waves changed into lumps of ice. Imagination de- 
ludes us in the supposition that they are more than 
finite modifications of infinite space or of infinite 
thought, these two sorts being absolutely correlative. 
All this making of individuals out of the undififeren- 
tiated Unity is truly illusion according to Spinoza, 
whose supreme principle was — omnis determinatio est 
negatio : the finite can be only a negation of the Infinite, 
never a positive reality. Nevertheless, he proceeds as 
if the One Infinite were decomposable by abstraction, 
capable of being regarded alternately as Infinite and 
finite, Substance and modes, the Undetermined and 
the differentiated in mathematically necessary forms. 

So it is that the only two attributes of God known The modes 
to man are represented by imagination in the aggregated unica mb- 
modes commonly called individual things and persons, read as' 
and endowed by imagination with an illusory reality. fa?^uan- 
Both sorts are reasoned about as geometrically necessi- ***^®**'' 
tated ; for extension and thought, being substantially 
identical, are necessary correlatives, so that theology 
may be philosophically unfolded in mathematical terms. 
They form between them the natura naiurata, which, 
by a logical but not real distinction, Spinoza contrasts 
with the natura naturans. These names, substituted 
for finite universe and God, express the identity of the 
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One Substance, which, as I have said, may all be 
modally interpreted in terms of geometrical quantity, 
seeing that extension and thought are in necessary 
correlation. The One Substance, in which I find myself 
a mode, may be speculated either in its abstract unity 
or in its concrete modes, — at once infinite and finite, un- 
differentiated and yet under mathematically necessary 
forms. God without the universe is not self-existent, 
with a life of His own : God as the Unica Substantia 
is an empty substance, without attributes and there- 
fore without meaning : the natura naturaia is as neces- 
sary as the natura naturans: it is God substantially, 
not merely one of the manifestations of God. We are 
living and moving and having our being as a neces- 
sitated part of the One Immensity, which comprehends 
as part of itself all that can possibly exist. The uni- 
verse of so-called things and persons must be modally 
what it is. There is no room for the introduction into 
existence by finite persons of acts which conform to 
ideals of duty and goodness ; nor yet for the entrance 
into existence of wicked action, or what is evil or 
ought not to exist, and therefore is not necessitated to 
exist. Eeality and perfection are one, under Spinoza's 
demonstration of what existence must be : the spiritual 
homo m^nsura is no test of thought about existence. 
It is an obvious conclusion of this mathematical pan- 
theism that there can be no real contingency, even at 
the human point of view : apparent freedom from the 
mathematical necessity is a delusion of imagination. 
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the issue of inadequate knowledge of the divine im- 
mensity: it is derogatory to the perfection of infinite 
Space. So too is every conjecture about the final 
reality which supposes natura naturata ruled by man's 
ideas of good and evil, order and disorder, or by 
those ends which seem desirable under a human 
imagination of things. Human desires must be regu- 
lated by the mathematical necessities of Nature, which 
is another expression for the necessary nature of God 
— not by the otherwise irrational interests of men. 
It is here that this form of pantheism looks like 
atheism, so that Dugald Stewart applies to Spinoza 
what Cicero has said of Epicurus: Spinoza has in 
words left us nothing but God, yet he gives us in 
fact no God ; for a God who is stripped of rule, provi- 
dence, and purpose must be taken as only another 
name for blind fate. 

Is not this way of looking at the universe, in which all The ideas 
is finally regarded as pantheistically necessary Immen- time, sub- 
sity, profoundly unlike the reality found in our spirit- "causality, 
ual experience ? When we enter into the speculative to fnfinSr 
thought which is unrolled in the abstract demonstra- ^®*^**y- 
tions of Spinoza, we seem to be carried away from 
the world of facts, which with him is only another 
name for the world of illusion-breeding imagination. 
Yet we are emphatically summoned into the presence 
of the sublime idea of Infinity, which connects itself 
in some minds with pantheistic unity and necessity, 
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while in others it is that which sustains monotheism 
and religious devotion. The Infinite is not very far 
from any one of us, for all our mental experience sug- 
gests the idea in the forms of Immensity, Eternity, and 
Causality. Dwell on this for a little. The various 
phases of the idea of infinity, contrasted with the limits 
within which we find ourselves involved, are not arti- 
ficial constructions that have nothing to do with actual 
everyday life. When we reflect we find intellectual tend- 
encies, of which we ciannot rid ourselves, which connect 
all that is present in sense and in our inner consciousness 
with infinite reality. Places and dates, persons and 
things, the changes of which persons and things are the 
subjects — each and all are found at last to have their 
roots among ideas which we are obliged to recognise as 
in our thoughts incomplete, but which necessarily tend 
towards a mysterious incomjpletability, of which, not- 
withstanding, we cannot rid ourselves. The place where 
I am now standing, for instance, is actually contained 
within the space that has no boundary — the Immensity, 
whose centre is everywhere, while its circumference is 
nowhere. Instead of space, contemplate duration : the 
hour within which I am addressing you is somehow 
connected with timeless Eternity : change or succession 
is connected with what seems inconsistent with the pos- 
sibility of change and succession. Then, again, when 
we try to get at the Substance of the things or the 
persons whose phenomena are presented in experience, 
we find that we are pursuing something that continu- 
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aUy evades us, in an endless yet unavoidable regress. 
What actually appears in sense is always connected 
with something beyond ; and this something more, when 
made to appear in sense, again leads on to more still 
beyond it ; and so on in an always unsatisfied pursuit 
after finality in the form of the absolute substance. 
" If any one," says Locke, " if any one should be asked 
what is the subject or substance in which a colour 
that he ' sees inheres, or in which a weight he feels 
inheres, he would have nothing to say but that they 
inhere in the solid extended parts or molecules of 
which the coloured and heavy body consists; and if 
he were next asked in what this solidity and extension 
themselves consisted, he would find himself obliged to 
go again in quest of something else — like the Indian 
who, saying that the world was supported by a huge 
elephant, was asked what the elephant rested on; to 
which his answer was, a great tortoise: and being 
further pressed to tell what supported the tortoise, 
replied — something, he knew not what." And as with 
substance, so too when we are in pursuit of the Power 
that originates changes. If it is intellectually im- 
possible to suppose a quality existing without a sub- 
stance in which it inheres, — an adjective without a 
substantive, — so too it is intellectually impossible to 
suppose a change without a cause into which the 
change may be refunded: but every finite cause in 
turn demands another cause to explain its own exis- 
tence, and that other, if finite, equally a cause out of 
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which it has emerged; and so the causal regress im- 
posed bjr intelligence is lost in the mystery of endless- 
ness — a chain with an infinite number of links, what- 
ever that means. In this, as in the foregoing instances, 
we find ourselves inevitably dissatisfied with what is 
finite — with finite figures in space, with finite times 
in duration, with finite substances, and with finite 
causes. However far we go we are under an intel- 
lectual obligation to go further. The universe pre- 
sented in experience seems to extend itself to infinity ; 
and when we try to limit it, we have to regard the 
limited portion as inconceivably related to what is 
beyond. 
Is the in- Do wc think truly of the infinite reality when we 
quantity? think of it as a "Whole"? It cannot be supposed 
to be a completable quantity, or indeed a quantity at 
all, if quantity means absolutely rounded Immensity, 
or absolutely rounded Eternity. An indefinitely great 
finite object is a quantity; for it has its boundary, 
although the boundary may be too remote for a merely 
human imagination to represent the quantity with dis- 
tinctness. But is the Infinite Eeality, towards which 
we are carried by spaces, durations, and changes, capable 
of quantitative presentation ? 
Finite Take space to begin with. Imagine any finite quantity 

spaces and 

infinite of space you plcasc, however vast — say the area included 

Space. 

within the orbit of the planet on which we are living. 
You can subtract from this the total space contained 
within the orbit of Mercury ; you have to that extent 
reduced in imagination the finite area which was con- 
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tained within the Earth's orbit. Or, instead of sub- 
tracting, you can add to the spacial quantity of the 
Earth's orbit, by including all that is within the vaster 
expanse contained within the orbit, say, of Mars, or of 
Jupiter, or of the whole solar system. In short, you 
can either diminish or enlarge the quantity of space 
with which you are dealing in this instance, because 
you are dealing with a finite quantity. By subtraction, 
too, the remaining space is diminished in exact pro- 
portion to the quantity withdrawn ; and by the addition 
it is increased in exact proportion to the quantity 
added. In all this imagination is dealing with finite 
spaces, which may be indefinitely great or small, but 
which are imaginable in their nature, even if human 
imagination can represent only an obscure image of 
quantities indefinitely vast or small. In each instance 
we are holding up in imagination a finite quantity of 
space; or we are trying to picture a finite expanse which, 
because it is finite, is capable of being diminished and 
capable of being increased in quantity. Not so with 
space, when regarded by intellect in its mysterious in- 
finity, independently of sensuous imagination and sense- 
perception. For we are intellectually obliged to add to 
every imaginable or finite space, however vast : we find 
something in our mind which forbids us to suppose 
that we can ever arrive at the absolute boundary of 
space, with no space at all beyond : something in our 
minds obliges us, too, to think of every finite or im- 
aginable space, however small, as still divisible into 
parts smaller than itself. We are obliged to believe 
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that the largest conceivable finite space is still incom- 
plete ; for there must be a larger : we cannot but sup- 
pose that the smallest is incompletely divided; for 
there must be a smaller. The noteworthy fact in this 
mental experience is, that each addition is believed to 
bring us iw nearer to the Infinite Eeality than we were 
before we began to add, and each subtraction to carry 
us no farther away from it. The addition of the 
quantity of space contained within the orbit of Mars 
to that contained within the orbit of the Earth is 
a definite addition to the second-named quantity, be- 
cause both are finite, and consist of finite parts. But no 
addition of parts to parts brings one nearer to the 
absolute reality of Immensity; and no subtraction 
carries us farther away from it. Finite spaces, large 
or small, — large enough to include the whole known 
stellar system, or small enough to defy the most power- 
ful microscope, — finite spaces are all at last confusedly 
spoken of as " parts " of the Infinite that nevertheless 
cannot consist of parts, and which is therefore not 
truly a quantity, having transcended that category. 
There is, as it were, as much more space beyond 
the largest as there is beyond the smallest quantity. 
Stretch imagination to the utmost, — suppose, if you 
please, an imagination inconceivably more powerful 
than the human, — infinite space is as much out of 
its reach, and as far short of exhaustion by its pro- 
cesses, as it was at first — the additions being all, as 
it were, irrelevant to it. In the light of reason, the 
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spaces of sense and imagination, large or small, dis- 
appear in the Infinite Eeality. 

Space thus becomes one of our human avenues Finite 
towards the Infinite. Turn next to time and dur- Eternity. 
ation. This is another avenue which, perhaps even 
more than space, brings infinity home to us all. 
However far back in time we make imagination 
travel, we are obliged to suppose a time still more 
remote ; however far forward we look, we are obliged 
to suppose a yet remoter future. We can set no 
boundary, either in the past or in the future, to the 
succession of changes by which the idea of duration 
is evoked in human consciousness : when we imagine 
any finite period, long or short, our minds oblige us 
still to imagine a duration, longer or shorter, by the 
addition or subtraction of which the first is increased 
or diminished. But just as space at last passes into 
Immensity, so time at last passes into Eternity. Un- 
beginning time does not admit of addition, nor does 
unending time admit of subtraction. The Eternity in 
which each is lost does not admit of parts, although 
sensuous imagination has to picture it as divisible. 
We are as far from exhausting eternity ante when we 
have travelled back millions of years as we were when 
we commenced our journey into past time; and no 
passage of time now elapsed diminishes the eternity 
that seems to be in front of us. " How anything can 
have existed eternally," as says Samuel Clarke, " that 
is, how an eternal duration can be now actually past, is 
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a thing as impossible for our narrow understandings to 
comprehend as anything that is not an express contra- 
diction can be imagined to be. And yet to deny the 
truth of the proposition that an eternal duration is now 
actually past, would be to assert something far more 
unintelligible, even an express and real contradiction." 
Endless movement, which is our concrete idea of time, 
thus always loses itself in the mysterious rest of the 
eternal. The unbeginning past seems to misleading 
imagination as if it were a definite quantity, subtracted 
from the unending future, it too being supposed a def- 
inite quantity; but thought is lost in an Eternity 
greater than either the unbeginning past or the unend- 
ing future, and yet somehow continuing each of the two 
as its parts. Unbeginning and unending existence im- 
plies not merely that there may, but that there must, 
be continuous addition to every finite duration, how- 
ever lengthened, and yet that each successive addi- 
tion brings us no nearer to the infinite in the form 
of Eternity than an hour or a moment does. Add 
to a finite time and we are brought nearer to a 
longer finite, however long that finite ; but we are 
brought no nearer to Eternity than we were, and are 
left always at the end to express the unavoidable 
dissatisfaction of intelligence with every duration that 
is limited or determined. Positive or imaginable time, 
necessarily supposed to be incapable of being com- 
pleted, makes imagination commit suicide when it 
tries to imagine its infinity, by obliging it to enter 
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a region in which picturable quantity can no longer 
survive; but in which 

" immutably survive, 
For our support, the measures and the forms 
Which an abstract intelligence supplies, 
Whose kingdom is where time and space are not." 



The space by which we are now surrounded in this Space and 

time can 
us into tl 
Infinite. 



room, and the time that is included within the hour dur- us into the 



ing which we are here together, both seem to stretch, 
the one into unexpanded Immensity and the other 
into timeless Eternity — each in this way an avenue to 
the infinite Eeality. The finite in each of these forms 
irresistibly transcends itself, and seems to become un- 
diflFerentiated Eeality in doing so. 

How to connect finite places with the Immensity in Temporal 

i.-ii 1 «.. •11-r-t succession 

which place seems lost, or nnite times with the Eter- or change 
nity in which duration seems to disappear, — the placed and reality 
with the placeless, the timed or dated with the time- o^iy ^^ ® 
less, — is the mystery of an experience of the infinite ^^^^^ 
reality which, like ours, is conditioned by place and 1^*1^^^^^' 
time, in a way that must always keep it under a Spinoza, 
sense of incompleteness and dissatisfaction. The pan- 
theistic conception of Spinoza looks like a vain attempt 
to think the final reality, called Nature or God, at a 
point of view where past and future disappear — all 
undetermined by time and place, — sub specie ceternitatis, 
— seen intellectually at the eternal unquantified centre 
— not in real succession, but somehow under geomet- 
rical relations of necessity. It treats the one only 

M 
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Eeality as a boundless geometrical unity, to express 
which in finite modes mathematical figures, with their 
changeless, because intellectually necessary, relations, 
are substituted for an actual succession which he 
relegates to the finite imagination. The Unica Sub- 
stantia in its two infinite attributes is unchangeable, 
undifferentiated by the misleading accident of succes- 
sion. Pure Intellect knows nothing either of temporal 
change or of antecedent purpose. Effects and ends 
are as alien to this philosophical conception of what 
really exists as they are to the abstract conceptions of 
pure geometry. They belong to the illusory sphere of 
sensuous imagination, which is, with Spinoza, another 
name for ordinary experience. The universe being the 
absolute necessity of reason, could not be other than 
what it is ; and it is misleading finite fancy that makes 
it either a theatre of change, or an aggregate of con- 
trivances in which means are chosen to reach ends that 
might be attained by other means, or ends other than 
those with which the so-called means are truly in 
necessary mathematical relation. Spinoza's universe, 
seen sub specie ceternitatis, or in the light of his phil- 
osophy, is as empty of cause and purpose as the 
multiplication-table, or the demonstrations of Euclid. 
The illusion of temporal and dynamical succession 
is exchanged for the timeless statical certainty of 
geometrical relations. 
WithSpiu- He who thinks the reality in which he lives and 
really i)ap- moves and has his being in sympathy with Spinoza, 
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must therefore think it, not as an imaginable succes- pens: aU 

exists sim- 

sion, but in the unimaginable eternity. For our ima- uitaneous- 

Iv under 

gination of succession is to the reality like trees and mathemati- 
houses seen from the windows of a carriage in motion, ^ssaiy^ 
They seem to be moving, but the motion is in our ^® * ^°^^* 
selves ; for they are really at rest, under their neces- 
sary relations of place, not under changing relations of 
time. The supposition that change is real is, under this 
piantheistic conception, the great delusion of the unrea- 
soning. Nothing happens: all exists simultaneously. 
The past is not really past : the future is not still 
unactual. Even our thought is not successive : the 
succession is only what seems, when imagination in- 
vades the province of knowledge. The All is the 
eternal Now. Under the geometrically necessitated 
conception, history and experience are dissolved in 
illusion : what has not yet happened is as real as what 
has already happened ; what is future and what is past 
is identified in the form of what must be. Nothing 
really happens: all must eternally be. 

It is instructive to follow Spinoza as he sublimates Two ways 

of conceiv- 

finite things and persons, individualised by the decep- mg quan- 
tity 
tive imagination, out of which the illusory world of 

common consciousness or experience is supposed to 

emerge, but which reason refunds into the true being 

of the One Divine Substance in which all things exist 

in absolute perfection. Substance, so far as matter 

is substantial or infinite, cannot, he argues, be added 

to or divided. If asked why we are apt to suppose 
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the contrary, he would say that quantity may be con- 
ceived in two ways — either in imagination or in pure 
intellect. If therefore — so the argument would pro- 
ceed — we regard quantity, as we often and easily 
do, as it appears to imagination, we find it divisible, 
that is to say, made up of parts ; but if we regard it 
intellectually, and think of it as in the One Substance, 
" tvhich is difficult for us to do" then it can be demon- 
strated that it must be infinite and indivisible, or not 
composed of parts. Thus we can imagine water divis- 
ible, so far as it is a finite individual thing, separated 
from the infinite reality by our distorting imagination, 
and then it is found to be composed of separable parts : 
but when it is refunded into the divine substance, it 
cannot be thought of ; for as such it is not divisible or 
determinate, but indeterminate or indififerentiate. 
The sup- Again, the All must be eternally necessary; for 
cS^impX otherwise we are involved in the contradiction that 
contin^^ Nature (natura naturans) might be different from 
^iSSre? what really is. What we call contingency and change 
ism^tlbe ^'^ ^^® issue of our imperfectly rational apprehension 
of the infinite reality, in the many delusive forms of 
sense and imagination. What exists cannot be con- 
tingent in reality: it seems contingent only because 
it is viewed in the imperfect light of deficient know- 
ledge. Things are absolutely perfect in the reality, for 
whatever is is divine. But even the opinion which 
refers all to capricious will is nearer the truth, ac- 
cording to this pantheistic conception, than the sup- 
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position that things are what they are, for the sake of 
some supposed good thereby secured to man, and of 
which man is the final cause. For this is to suppose 
an end in existence that is independent of God, an 
end outside the infinite Eeality, and to which the 
Unica Substantia is subordinate. 

The alleged prejudice that purpose or final cause, Pantheistic 
and a humanly related purpose too, is the connecting tion of ttie 
principle of existence, is what Spinoza throughout his pr^uXje, 
demonstrations labours to remove. Man, with his dis- unWerse is 
position to think things in a temporal succession — not ^^£^^^^1 
svh specie cetemitatis — takes his own finite and im- causes, 

■'^ which 

aginable experience as the measure of reality, and centre in 
looks at things as events, or historically ; not sub interests. 
ratione, or intellectually. Magnifying the importance 
of his own desires and appetites, he supposes that the 
final cause of what is must be human happiness, as 
seen in the ends and motives by which he himself, 
as a part of nature, is usually determined to act. As 
pleasure is the motive of his own actions, he comes to 
interpret Nature or God as a system of means con- 
Btructed for securing this for man; which involves 
the further supposition of an anthropomorphic Euler 
of Nature, endowed with a capricious freedom, able 
to act in this way or in that; who, moreover, does 
nothing in vain, which only means nothing that is in- 
consistent with man's happiness. And whenever ex- 
perience of the reality contradicts this human fancy, 
in the actual experience of pain to which man is often 
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subject, then, rather than surrender the vain imagina- 
tion of a reality that can be measured by human 
pleasures, its anthropomorphic advocates suggest man's 
ignorance, and conclude that the rule of the gods 
somehow surpasses our narrow comprehension. This 
favourite refuge of narrow minds, Spinoza thinks, 
would have kept the human race in darkness to all 
eternity, if mathematics, which excludes regard to 
causes final or eflBcient, had not placed before us a 
higher criterion of truth, and made men acknowledge 
the necessary nature of things. For the mathematical 
conception of the universe shows — so he argues — that 
God or Nature can have no human end in view, and 
that to suppose the universe to be charged with purpose 
is a fiction of imagination, not a scientific conception. 
It is because in the eye of imagination the worth of 
things is determined by their human relations or utili- 
ties, that the irrational prejudices arise which are ex- 
pressed by the words good and evil, merit and sin^ 
praise and blame, order and disorder. For " good " is 
the term popularly applied to whatever promotes the 
interests of man, or ritual of worship as the imagined 
interest of God. Ignorant of things in their substance, 
men imagine an order of their own to be in the things : 
when objects are so placed that they can be easily im- 
agined by themselves, they call them well arranged, and 
when placed otherwise, they call them confused ; as if 
this order were something in the things themselves, 
and not in their own imagination. They say that God 
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must have created the universe in an order which 
they find easy to apprehend, weakly attributing their 
own imagination to God ; perhaps, Spinoza sarcastically 
adds, on their own principle of final causes, meaning 
that God, out of consideration for human imagination, 
has disposed all things in the way in which they are 
most easily imaginable by man. 

Spinoza sees human life crowded with examples of Conse- 
this substitution of finite imagination for the infinite of what 
reality of pure reason, with endless controversies and mgima- 
hopeless scepticism as the consequence. Men imagine ^ead of 
things without truly understanding them. If they reasoned, 
truly understood things, they could not but be all 
alike convinced scientifically, though not all neces- 
sarily pleased. The vulgar methods of interpreting 
the Infinite Eeality are only different exercises of 
sensuous experience and play of imagination, which 
reveal nothing that is eternally or absolutely true. 
The perfection of things is to be judged by what 
they must be, not by the ways in which they delight 
or oflFend men. 

A dilemma confronts this logical elaboration of A di- 
pantheistic necessity. Either we reduce the universe 
of individual things and persons to shadows of real- 
ity, and then the undetermined substance or Deity of 
Spinoza comes in as an abstract featureless unity; or 
we must assume that the presented data of our tem- 
poral experience are real, so far as they go, and that 
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God is signified, not modified, in the finite universe. 
For determining between these alternative theories we 
must have recourse to facts : if facts oblige us to admit 
that that with which experience brings us into contact 
and collision is not shadows and dreams, but individual 
realities, and a real succession of events, we must accept 
the alternative which it imposes on us. It is by means 
of monads^ says Leibniz, that Spinoza is refuted : Spin- 
oza would be right if there were no monads : in that 
case all that is not God would be evanescent accident 
of fancy. 
Our moral But it is in the moral experience of remorse and 
Sd\he responsibility that an insurmountable obstruction to 
necessity .^° pantheistic necessity seems to present itself. A logical 
pantheism is inconsistent with ideals of unattained 
good, and with the entrance of real evil into existence. 
Deified reality must be perfect : reality and perfection 
must be taken as synonymous. Nero and Borgia, 
Socrates and Jesus, are all alike and equally divine. 
But if we find that actually existing which oiight not 
to exist, and which has come into existence by no 
absolute necessity, we find what involves a disruption 
of Spinoza's divine unity and necessity. Now this 
disruption is the implicate of remorse, which is as much 
a necessity of moral reason as physical causality is of 
scientific reason ; and neither can be proved to be in- 
consistent with the other. In the universe there exists 
that of which God cannot be the substance, unless 
either God is evil, or evil only one of the illusions of 
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human imagination. Individual persons cannot be real 
substantially, we are told, because this is inconsistent 
with the pantheistic definitions of substance and reality. 
They must be only modifications of One Substance. Be 
it so ; for this may be made only a dispute about 
words. Life implies that in point of fact they are as 
if they were distinct substances, for we so treat them in 
our moral judgments and in our actions : men govern 
men by rewards and punishments, and whatever the 
speculative idea presented in our definitions may be, 
duty determines the good man's conduct in a way that 
makes him responsible for it. Viewed in the dry light 
of a pure reason that consists in our arbitrary defini- 
tions of words, it may be concluded, as has been said, 
that " Eegulus and his tormentors, the spikes which tore 
him, the body which they lacerated, the mind which 
felt the agony and would not yield, nay, Eome and 
Carthage themselves, with all their angry feuds and 
contrary interests, are all essentially One and the Same 
Substance." But if this is consistent with moral ex- 
perience, it must also be true that " modifications " of 
one and the same Substance can bear to each other the 
moral relations commonly expressed by governors and 
governed, and that the modifications can differ from 
one another in various degrees of wisdom, power, and 
goodness. 

, ^ Spinozistic 

While Spinoza insists upon the identity of theological theology 

, only verbal 

With mathematical certainty, he seems to identify it in consistency 
much of his reasoning with the merely verbal certainty initions. 
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that is founded on arbitrary definitions of words. He 
banishes eflBcient and final causes, change, and temporal 
succession, as artifices of fancy. He puts only names 
and their definitions in their place, and the names so 
defined are used in verbal demonstrations in which 
the conclusion only makes explicit what was already 
arbitrarily introduced by him into the definitions. So 
far as it is worked out in consistency with the defini- 
tions, the pantheistic system is a logical evolution of 
what is contained in the connotation of certain words 
of extreme abstraction. But the result only asserts 
necessary connection between the dogmatically as- 
sumed definitions and the conclusions. "It is pos- 
sible," as Dugald Stewart remarks, " by devising a 
set of arbitrary definitions, to form a science which, 
although professedly conversant about moral, political, 
physical, or any other ideas, should yet be as certain 
as geometry. It is of no moment whether the ideas 
correspond with facts or not, provided they do not ex- 
press absolute impossibilities, and be not inconsistent 
with each other. From the definitions a series of con- 
sequences may be deduced by the most unexceptionable 
reasoning, and the results will be perfectly analogous 
to mathematical propositions : but the terms true and 
false cannot be properly applied to them." The upshot 
is, that they are logically connected with the nominal 
definitions which are the only principles of this verbal 
science. The terms true and false can refer merely 
to formal connection with the verbal premisses, not to 
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correspondence with things existing, or with events 
which we expect to be realised. Spinoza's theological 
philosophy is, I think, an apt illustration of this. 

That the pantheistic conception ultimately refunds Undiffer- 
all that exists into an undifferentiated unity emptied impersonal 
of events, is an unsurmountable difiBculty in thorough- aSamabie, 
going impersonalism or pantheism. It vainly asks us conditions' 
to conquer the region towards which we are carried conscious 
— as we found in the former part of this lecture — expenence. 
when we try to surrender place for Immensity, time 
for Eternity, manifested substances for the absolute 
Substance, causal succession for the final mystery of 
Causality. It demands an impersonal faculty in 
which the individual person must be identified with 
and lost in the impersonal unity; and to meet this, 
pantheistic thinkers have been reduced to hard straits. 
The impossibility of thinking what is undififerentiate 
is met by some in a supposed intellectual intuition, 
which can hardly be distinguished from blind mystical 
sentiment; by others in that avowedly sentimental 
phase of pantheism, poetical more than theoretical, 
which is suited to the less robust intelligence, or to 
the dreamy fancies of the less active races of man- 
kind. 

Plotinus, in the ancient world, and Schelling in this 
century, may be taken, each in his own way, as advo- 
cates of a sort of intuition, which seems at last to 
resolve into mere feeling, sublimated into supercon- 
scious entrance into the spaceless and timeless — the 
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Nirvana of the Buddhist, who is weary of a conscious 
experience of the temporal succession. 
Theecstasy We find Plotinus asserting a claim to this sort of 
nus. ecstatic vision of the Eternal, into which, however, 

he is reported to have said that he had risen only 
four times in his life — a vision or feeling in which 
he would have realised Spinoza's indifferentiate Sub- 
stance; and it is told of him that in his pantheistic 
enthusiasm he disclaimed his own birth or introduc- 
tion into time, looking with contempt on the contents 
of space, and ashamed of the appearance of connec- 
tion with temporal succession. The " ecstasy " is 
surely an empty name for an illusory superconscious 
state from which all that human intelligence can re- 
cognise is withdrawn. 
The ec- Schelling's vaunted intuition of the Absolute is beset 

tidtion^of by a like diflBculty. "To reach the point of indififer- 
Scheiimg. gjj^» j^ j^g^g \yQQj^ gaid^ " Schelling by abstraction 

annihilates first the object and then the subject of 
consciousness. But what, then, remains ? Nothing, 
We then hypostatise the zero ; we baptise it with the 
name of Absolute ; and conceit ourselves that we con- 
template absolute existence, when we only speculate 
absolute privation." Without contradictory assump- 
tions it seems impossible, under the conditions of human 
thought, to connect infinite with finite intelligence; 
temporal succession with the eternal Now. It is im- 
possible to ascend intelligibly from finite experience 
into the Infinite, which refuses to enter as a completed 
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object into experience, and to be presented under any 
form of experience ; or to return, if we could start from 
the Infinite, into the relations which constitute the 
finite. It is impossible, in short, for man to see All 
from the divine centre. 

It seems as if Locke had in view this supreme pan- Locke re- 

c&lls men 

theistic difiBculty, and Spinoza in particular as its to the facts 
representative, when he insists that the chief cause of 
error in philosophy and theology is that men begin 
at the wrong end in their inquiries, and in vain seek 
for satisfaction in the possession of the truths that 
most concern them, whilst they let loose their thoughts 
into the vast ocean of Being, as if all that boundless 
extent were the undoubted possession of human under- 
standing. We must employ instead the less preten- 
tious but surer method, and inquire what the real 
universe that is in a small measure revealed in our 
experience of the temporal succession therein shows 
itself to be, physically and morally. In next lecture, 
accordingly, we shall exchange the abstract necessity 
and undifferentiated unity of pantheism for the tenta- 
tive experience that seems more suited to man, in his 
place in the hierarchy of existence, intermediate be- 
tween the merely sensuous animal and Divine Omni- 
science. For the alternative seems to be — Homo 
mensura, in some interpretation of this formula, or 
Nulla mensura. 
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LECTUEE VII. 



UNIVERSAL NESCIENCE: DAVID HUME. 



Summary. In preceding lectures we have passed through various 
phases of tliought regarding the ultimate problem of 
existence. The first phase was an inquisitive one. 
What sort of universe is this in which I find myself 
living and moving and having my being? In what 
sort of reality do I find myself sharing; and what is 
likely to be the issue of the venture, which, without 
leave asked or given, I find myself obliged to make in 
being obliged to live ? The next phase was dogmatic. 
I found myself taking for granted, in accordance with 
prevalent belief or opinion, that consciousness means 
myself; and myself, too, percipient of innumerable 
things outside of my inward life; and absolutely 
certain, moreover, that this inward self-conscious and 
percipient life is dependent upon Something Eternal, 
more definitely the Eternal Mind called God. Our 
third phase was scientific, in the narrow physical 
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meaning of the word science : science, so understood, 
seemed to lead to the conclusion that you and I are 
ephemeral material organisms, composed of molecules 
in motion, and that we are living and moving and 
having our being among other molecular organisms, 
each somehow endowed with conscious life while it 
lasts, but its short self-conscious life only a passing 
event in the universal molecular history which makes 
up all that exists. The fourth phase of thought through 
which we passed was more reflective. In it we saw that 
the universe, resolved at last into molecular motions, 
was after all not so satisfying to reason as it seemed 
at first ; and that instead of the percipient ego and its 
perception of outward things absolutely depending 
upon outward things in their atomic constitution, the 
molecularly constituted things were themselves unin- 
telligible without active and percipient consciousness 
in me. Accordingly, instead of supposing with the 
materialist that I am living and moving and having 
my being as only an insignificant organism among 
other organisms, in a purely outward universe, it seems 
true, in a deeper sense, that all visible things, includ- 
ing my own organism, exist in my mental experience ; 
or at any rate that they depend for their existence 
and activity on some percipient mind that is having 
actual sensuous experience. I found that Panegoism 
had at least as much to say for its proposition, that 
the outward world is all really living in me, as Pan- 
materialism had for its assumption — that my percipient 
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life is only an accident which has occurred in the end- 
less history of a dark unconscious universe of molecules 
and aggregates of molecules in motion or in growth. 
Still deeper reflection, however, showed the insuffici- 
ency both of this empirical materialism and this em- 
pirical egoism, by reducing each, when taken apart, to 
an absurdity. This deeper reflection seemed to lead us 
nearer to a true philosophy, which should contain the 
answer to our original inquiry about the final mean- 
ing and destiny of existence. Neither the molecules 
moving in space and time, nor the perceptions of 
them and of myself of which I was conscious, could, I 
now thought, be the last word about the absolute 
reality. They, and I, and all other percipient beings 
like me, were ephemeral, as far as I had experience of 
them ; and as nothing ephemeral could, it was assumed, 
be the absolute reality, one was led to think of molec- 
ular things, and self-conscious persons, with Spinoza, as 
interdependent modifications, co-existing consubstanti- 
ally, either under mathematically necessary relations of 
infinitely extended thought, or else as the unique 
absolute reality — the unica substantia or perfect Divine 
Being, in which they really exist, as seen at the eternal 
centre, in an indeterminate or undifferentiated unity. 
Or else escaping from the rigid geometrical conceptions 
of Spinoza, one might think of them as transitory phe- 
nomena, under relations of time rather than of space, 
evolved by an utterly inscrutable Power, eternally 
manifesting itself in phenomena; yet a Power which, 
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notwithstanding, is eternally hid from us behind those 
appearances, and in which the appearances — often con- 
sisting of suffering conscious and percipient lives — are 
all finally absorbed. 

But the pantheistic unity and necessity seemed to The pan- 
be broken up by inevitable pre-suppositions of human necessity 
action, necessary implicates of all moral experience, contra-^ ^ 
which make us refuse to call evil good, or to see ^orai e/- 
deity in disorder, virtue in crime, and truth in error. P®^^®^^®- 
I even say to see truth in error; for if human ex- 
periences, under the disparaging name of "imagina- 
tions," are themselves modes of the perfect being, how 
can they be condemned as illusions, or how can there 
be any error if all is divine? 

Universal Nescience seems to be the reductio ad Absolute 

i^^escience 

cibsurdum of each of the three philosophical attempts or the r*-* 
to reduce to unity that triplicity of existence which is absurdum 
dimly presupposed in the common faith. Pan-material- pure Ma. 
ism, Panegoism, Pantheism, each so far true in what it p^e^E»o- 
affirms, are all challenged as inadequate and inconsis- ^^™> ^^ 
tent expressions of human experience, or on the ground theism ; 
that they reach verbal consistency through inadequacy, which, 

iieven»ne" 

In the ages materialistic and egoistic atheism and em- less, serves 

... , ..u • 4.- 4.- 1 '4. ' a purpose. 

piricism, and pantheistic rational necessity, in some 
form of each, hold their ground, for each expresses in 
part what is real ; and each I daresay has in its own 
way contributed to a deeper and truer intelligence of 
the universal problem. It is probable that for some 
minds each may continue to be found satisfying in 

N 
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the future as in the past. But each leads logically 

into universal scepticism. 
Universal Universal Nescience — doubt about everything, the 
orScepti- mental paralysis involved in a universal scepticism — 

cism 

is accordingly the next condition of mind I would ask 
you to enter into provisionally. Is it our only re- 
maining alternative? Must we in the end subside 
into the impotence of a speechless suicidal scepticism, 
or is there another position which man is able to 
occupy ? 
Is the A sixth and negative phase of thought meantime 

oftheuni- succeeds to the five already passed through: it is one 

verse Sncl OI • i»ir»*ii» e n i*» j^t rm • • • 

human life ^^ which faith IS profcssedly eliminated. The mquisi- 
in eveiy ^ve mood in which we placed ourselves at the outset, 
soluble ? ^^ would now sccm, was vain. A point of interrogation 
becomes the symbol of human life, in relation to itself 
and to the outside universe and to God. I cannot 
really tell what sort of universe this may be into which 
I have been ushered. My existence may or may not 
be dependent on the eternal existence of the Being 
who was believed to bring me and all else, except 
this Being, into appearance. The sum of passing 
appearances may or may not be explicable, as the 
issue of innumerable molecules in motion: the same 
may or may not be at last sufficiently described in 
terms of my inward life ; or each of them metaphori- 
cally as outward and inward sides .of the same Some- 
thing. The reality is Something hid behind both the 
molecular and the conscious appearances — concealed, 
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not revealed by them — for this is indeed what the 
pantheistic phase of thought and faith in the end 
amounts to : the geometrically necessary ultimate 
unity of Spinozism, and the evolutionary physical 
unity of less rigid forms of pantheism, disappear alike 
in undififerentiated unity. I find no ultimate issue 
other than nescience of abstract pantheistic reason- 
ing, or of the pantheistic feeling of mystery ; — neither 
speculative nor emotional pantheism is an adequate 
or self-consistent interpretation of life and moral ex- 
perience, so it leaves me finally in doubt. Whether 
there is or is not at the centre of existence supreme 
living mind of God now appears as a speculation less 
capable of being brought to an issue than the ques- 
tion about a plurality of inhabited worlds. Like this 
famous question, it must remain an abstract question 
about a concrete matter of fact that lies wholly out of 
the range of sensuous experience ; and as all inquiries 
about matters of fact must be determined by experi- 
ence and not by abstract thought, both questions are 
for ever indeterminable. Whether a living Person is 
the supreme Power seems even more indeterminable 
than the question about the existence of persons anal- 
ogous to human beings in the other planets: for an 
improved experimental apparatus may some day con- 
ceivably bring one or more of the planets so within 
human experience that men can determine whether or 
not it is the scene of an intelligent population ; but 
wider experience can never relieve the incomprehensi- 
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bility of the infinite existence within which men awaken 
into consciousness, if it is an incomprehensibility that 
is imposed by the very constitution of a human know- 
ledge of the concrete universe. The supposition that 
man can so get outside of the universe and of his own 
private consciousness as to have the infinite reality 
within his intellectual grasp; and then find, by this 
ecstatic experience, what its universal principle is, and 
whether it is a trustworthy principle, and ours, by 
participation in it, a trustworthy intelligence, — tJiis 
can never come within the range of human, or indeed 
of finite, power. Paralysed thought withdraws the final 
problem, as one which must have made its appearance 
only through an obstinate unreflecting delusion. At 
the best this discovery can only warn us emphatically 
to address ourselves to practical and provisional inter- 
pretations of the small fragment of world-appearances 
and their uncertain relations which human experience 
in the five senses presents, leaving the substance of the 
infinite reality in a darkness which these transitory 
appearances do nothing to remove. 
Agnosti- To think of life and the universe thus is, according 

cism * dfi" 

mandsiogi- to the favourite conventional expression, to look at 

histead°of existence agnostically, or to be an agnostic. This, 

moraT*^ we all know, is the name suggested by Professor 

faith. Huxley to express his own mental attitude to the 

problem of "natural theology, in the widest meaning 

of the term"; and it has passed current because it 

expresses a vision or conception of the universe that 
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has returned into fashion in this latter half of the 
nineteenth century. "When I reached intellectual 
maturity," Mr Huxley tells us, " I began to ask myself 
whether I was an atheist, a theist, or a pantheist." 
This, I suppose, was to ask whether his own last 
word about life and experience was that of the athe- 
istic materialist and atheistic individual egoist ; or 
that of the theist, by whom the three existences are 
finally postulated ; or that of the pantheist, who sees 
in the finite universe an illusory succession of changes 
in a really unchangeable metaphysical unity. " I 
found," he goes on to say, " when I put this question 
to myself, that the more I reflected, the less ready was 
the answer. At last I came to the conclusion that I 
had neither lot nor part with any of these denomina- 
tions, excq>t the last The one thing in which most of 
these good people were agreed was the one thing in 
which I difiered from them. They were quite sure 
that they had attained a certain Gnosis — had, more or 
less successfully, solved the problem of existence : while 
I was quite sure I had not; and had a pretty strong 
conviction that the problem was insoluble. And with 
Hume and Kant on my side, I could not think myself 
presumptuous in holding fast by that opinion. So I 
took thought, and invented what I conceived to be the 
appropriate title of agnostic. It came into my head as 
suggestively antithetic to the gnostic of Church history, 
who professed to know so much about the very things 
of which I was ignorant." " Agnosticism " is otherwise 
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described by the inventor of the name as a method of 
intellectual procedure, rather than as a state of doubt 
about the final meaning and purpose of life and the 
infinite reality. It is a method, we are told, "the 
essence of which lies in the application of a single 
principle, which is the fundamental axiom of modem 
science. Positively this principle may be thus ex- 
pressed: — In matters of the intellect, follow your 
reason as far as it will take you, without regard to 
any other consideration. And negatively : — In matters 
of the intellect, do not pretend that conclusions are 
certain which are not demonstrated or demonstrable." 
Agnosticism, according to this account of it, is a 
term invented to express dutiful submission of human 
belief to the limits imposed by logical understanding 
and experience, — ^rejection of all assertions and de- 
nials that are inconsistent with this purely intellectual 
integrity. 
Agnosti- It is difficult to scc how this intellectual integrity can 

cism made __,... t« . ,.. .1 

a question- be the distmctivc mark of agnostic scepticism without 

\36Bsiiis 

term. question-begging. In the present case the very point 

in dispute is, whether any positive assertion about the 

final meaning and purpose of life and experience is 

reasonable. That many unreasonable assumptions and 

conclusions, positive and negative, about the sort of 

universe we are born into, its principle or want of 

principle, its purpose or want of purpose, have more 

or less prevailed, is a superfluous truth. But it still 

remains for criticism and proof that all positive asser- 
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tions of this sort must be unreasonable assertions. To 
assume this at the outset, in a question-begging de- 
finition, is almost to illustrate agnosticism in the act 
of defining it: it is to determine a matter of fact not 
by proof, but by an arbitrary definition of the word 
agnostic. 

It is of course true that the theological conception Theoiogi- 

C8il fftllfl* 

of existence has given birth to abundance of fallacious des. 
reasoning. The theistic interpretation of things has 
been often the issue either of abstract metaphysical 
arguments, in which a disputed matter of fact is 
settled by manipulation of abstract propositions; or 
it has been the outcome of irrelevant facts, in the 
form of insufficiently tested human authority — the 
authority of mankind in general, or of men reputedly 
good and wise ; or it has been credited to the account 
of those facts in history, which suggest that religious 
faith has been a means of increasing individual happi- 
ness and the prosperity of communities. Nay, without 
even the semblance of an appeal to reason, it has 
been sustained by superstitious reverence for the 
words of a book accepted as infallible, or for the 
dogmas of a society which claims infallibility. In 
all this the final appeal to reason and experience is 
either evaded, or rested on a narrow foundation. Ab- 
stract propositions can never show us what exists in 
fact; at the most they can show only what must be 
fact, in case conditions of which only experience can 
inform us are actually fulfilled. So it is argued that 
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as to authority, it is worthless when it relates to what 
can never come within the range of human experi- 
ence. No man can ever actually see the Eternal 
Spirit, or hear him speak ; or see those who saw him, 
or who heard his voice. Tradition reports the occa- 
sional occurrence of physical miracles ; and animal 
organisms which seem to involve adaptation of means 
to ends are familiar to us all. But man cannot know 
enough about the ultimate constitution of the universe 
to justify him in concluding that the reported signs 
and wonders, even if they really did come within the 
experience of a human being, must be understood to 
mean the active interference for a purpose of the 
supposed Eternal Mind; and as for Paley and the 
curiously constructed organisms, we now know enough 
about the natural history of cosmical changes to justify 
the conclusion that their curious construction may be 
the gradual issue of ordinary natural growth ; so that 
divine creative irregularity would be superfluous. It 
is unnecessary, the sceptic says, to prove the absence 
of supernatural interference; the proof of a negative 
is always difi&cult : it is enough that there is no proof 
of more than natural sequence, and that the admission 
of more without reason is contrary to reason. Assump- 
tion is not argument. Least of all can the burden 
of human life be rested on the dogma that what 
seems to be useful for man must therefore be true; 
or that a belief ought to be accepted merely because 
it relieves desires and aspirations of the believer; or 
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because its reception seems to make its recipients 
happier. To make the wishes of men a test of the 
reality of the thing wished for, is to reverse the 
method of science, and to substitute indulgence in 
agreeable anticipation for intellectual insight. An 
Infinite Being that, by the very nature of human 
experience, can never present itself in that experi- 
ence, even if it exists, must be to man as though 
it were not ; and when men suppose that they are 
having experience of Infinite Being, they are really 
mistaking unhealthy states of consciousness for some- 
thing above them which they choose to call divine. 
Knowledge of unexplained human feelings is not pro- 
perly named when it is called knowledge of God. 

This Agnosticism, thus confident that man must for The as- 
ever find in the ultimate problem of life and experience thS^man 

■I . • 1 VI X • • • J. 1. •i.'L must for 

his one insoluble mystery, is m curious contrast with everremain 
the absolute certainty that was claimed for theistic faith a^beyond^ 
by the illustrious spokesmen of philosophy in the first of senSTe* 
period of the modern philosophical revival. I hope ^®^^^? *^® 
that to refer to them is not an unreasonable recogni- of Bacon, 

^ Descartes, 

tion of authority. " Depth in philosophy," Bacon says, and Locke. 
" bringeth men's minds alone to religion ; for while the 
mind of man looketh upon second causes scattered, it 
may sometimes rest in them, and go no further ; but 
when it beholdeth the chain of them confederate, and 
linked together, it must needs fly to Providence and 
Deity : nay, even that school which is most accused of 
atheism doth most demonstrate religion ; that is the 
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school of Leucippus, and Democritus, and Epicurus — for 
it is a thousand times more credible that four mutable 
elements and one immutable fifth essence, duly and 
eternally placed, need no God, than that an army of 
infinite small portions, or seeds unplaced, should have 
produced this order and beauty, without a divine mar- 
shal." Then hear Descartes : " With respect to God, 
if I were not preoccupied by prejudices, and my 
thought beset on all sides by the continual presence 
of the images of sensible objects, I should know 
nothing sooner nor more easily than the fact of 
God's existence. For is there any truth more clear 
than the existence of a Supreme Being, or of a God, 
seeing it is to His Essence alone that existence neces- 
sarily and eternally pertains ? But although the right 
conception of this truth has cost me much close 
thinking, nevertheless now I feel not only as assured 
of it as of what I deem most certain, but I find further 
that the certitude of all other truths is so absolutely 
dependent on this one, that without the knowledge of 
God it would be impossible ever to know anything 
else. . . . For if I do not first know that there is a God, 
I may suppose that I have been so constituted by mere 
nature as to be deceived, even in matters which I appre- 
hend with the greatest seeming evidence and certitude ; 
especially when I recollect that I have frequently judged 
things to be true and certain which other reasons after- 
wards constrained me to reckon as wholly false. . . . 
I now clearly see that the certitude and truth of all 
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science depends on knowledge of God and on that 
alone ; so that as before I knew God I could have no 
perfect knowledge of any other thing. But now that 
I know God, I possess the means of acquiring know- 
ledge of innumerable matters, as well relative to God 
as to corporeal nature." Next take Locke : " We can- 
not want a clear proof of God as long as we carry our- 
selves about us; since He has plentifully provided us 
with the means to discover and know Him, so far as 
is necessary to the end of our being, and the great 
concernment of our happiness. ... It is plain to me 
we have a more certain knowledge of the existence 
of a God than of anything our senses have not im- 
mediately discovered to us. Nay, I presume I may 
say that we more certainly know there is a God than 
that there is anything else without us. But though this 
be the most obvious truth that reason discovers, and 
though its evidence be (if I mistake not) equal to 
mathematical certainty, yet it requires thought and at- 
tention ; or else we shall be as uncertain and ignorant 
of this as of other propositions which are in them- 
selves capable of clear demonstration." So far Bacon, 
Descartes, and Locke, three early leaders of modern 
thought. How comes it that what they, in the seven- 
teenth century, regarded as self-evident reality, or at 
least demonstrated certainty not less cogent than 
mathematical, should in the nineteenth century be 
judged by speculative physicists to be wholly and for 
ever incognisable by men ? 
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It boldly The history of European thought in the interval goes 
its parents, far to explain the revolution through which what was 
Kant ; and accepted as the supreme certainty by the intellectual 
of know^^ leaders of the seventeenth century has become the 
whSiwas supreme uncertainty of the physical theorists who 
Ey^Eock^. aspire to lead philosophic thought in the nineteenth. 
Professor Huxley thinks that with " Hume and Kant," 
the great authorities of the eighteenth century, present- 
ing themselves as advocates of the insolubility of the 
final problem of the universe, it cannot be " presump- 
tuous" to hold fast by this opinion. Agnosticism is 
for him new only in name. He thinks it is a new 
name for the philosophy of Hume and Kant: their 
philosophy has now determined the limits within which 
a positive human knowledge of the universe must be 
confined. And their message is reported to be, that 
men can know reality only so far as they have sensu- 
ous experience of it : without this experience knowledge 
is only a sham — an empty abstraction. Except so far 
as the three commonly postulated existences — outward 
things, myself, and God — are actually presented in 
experience, no positive conclusions regarding any of 
them can be drawn : our assertions about them must 
all be negative. 
The Kan- Kant is associated by Professor Huxley with Hume 
iosophy as ^^ ^^® ^^ ^^® ^^^ leaders of agnosticism. This is on 
a whole not account of Kant's theory of causality, and his appli- 

a&nos uc J 

seeing that cation of it to natural theology. But Kant's intel- 

Kant oflfers ^ *^*' 

moral rea- lectual negation of theological knowledge does not 
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necessarily mean that his philosophy as a whole is theo- son for 

, . 1, . m 1 i • 1 supermun- 

logically negative. To assert the contrary is scarcely dane reaii- 

4-JAg 

to do justice to it as a whole ; for it implies that his 
total thought is not consistent with itself — that his 
second great work was intentionally a vain attempt to 
restore what he had destroyed in his first. But the 
arguments in the first Critique against the possibility 
of a theological solution of existence through a causal 
construction of sensuous experience by the logical 
faculty, which neither demonstrate nor disallow the 
existence of God, do not foreclose the more practical 
argument from man's moral experience, in the later 
Critique, and in this is to be seen the complementary 
issue of the Kantian inquiry as a whole. Hume, not 
Kant, is the modern representative of what is called 
agnosticism. It is thus formulated by Hume : — " When 
you go one step beyond the mundane system, you only 
excite an inquisitive humour, which it is impossible 
ever to satisfy." And Hume sees that this agnosticism 
involves total nescience, and nob merely theological 
nescience. 

For in truth the revolution in our conception of the The Pyr- 
universe of reality which was proposed by Hume, in Hume is 
his * Treatise of Human Nature,' is a great deal more agnosti^^ 
bold and thorough than the later agnosticism which thought 
claims him as its parent : it involves the complete dis- °^** 
integration of knowledge of every sort, not of theology 
only. It issues in dissolution of reasonable reality in 
a scepticism which leaves men impotent and speech- 
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less; or, if expressed in speech, it must be speech in 
the form of a question, never in the form of a pro- 
position, either affirmative or negative, on any matter 
whatever. The " Que sais-je ? " with the even balance 
as its symbol, which Montaigne adopted to express the 
hopeless universality of his spontaneous doubt or ignor- 
ance, represents all that Hume finds at last in sensuous 
" experience," at the close of a reflective analysis of its 
contents. The only philosophically lawful sort of in- 
tellectual life for man, according to Hume, is a life 
of question-putting, with no answers about anything. 
Experience consists — if it can be spoken of as a " con- 
sistence" — not of what is substantial, but of isolated 
appearances, empty of substance or reality. We can 
have no experience of a substantial material world ; we 
can have no experience of substantial personality in 
the form of a self ; we can have no experience of the 
unica substantia in the heart of the whole. The whole 
at the most is a succession* of empty shows, too insig- 
nificant to be worth fighting about, so that martyrs 
of all sorts are madmen. The essence of wisdom, as 
with Montaigne, is to oscillate, to doubt, to inquire, to 
feel sure of nothing, to make one's self responsible for 
nothing. It was the lesson of Pyrrho of old. If actual 
sense is for us the measure of the universe, experience 
is only the feeling of each moment. What is not felt 
at the moment cannot be a part of it : this experience 
is transcended whenever assertions are made regarding 
the past, the distant, or the future; even in memory, 
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and in the supposition of the existence of permanent 
things behind the present phenomena which are attrib- 
uted to the permanent things ; in the supposition, too, 
of a permanent self behind the momentary sensations 
which are supposed to be in some way connected with 
this spiritual substance of which there is no experience ; 
or when assertions are made about Divine Substance, 
also unexperienced, on which the other two illusions 
are supposed to depend, while this last is itself the 
chief illusion of all. 

If belief must in all cases be confined within the interroga- 
transitory actual feeling of the moment, and if feeling, p^<J^o^° 
under this stringent limitation of reality, cannot be in- theTniy 
terpreted as the sign of aught beyond itself, it seems to e^J^on 
follow that our only possible intellectual expression nesdem^^ 
must be a transitory interrogation. All assertion about 
what is outside the limit of present feeling must be 
unproved assertion. Intellect can at the most only 
have strength enough to extinguish itself. Intelli- 
gence can only be a momentary experience of the 
impossibility of intelligible experience, if even so much 
as this. 

Hume seems to find outside of argument a practical Humehim- 
counteractive to this intellectual suicide. An intense in his felt 
view of the disintegration of a knowledge that is practicau^ 
limited to the isolated impression of the moment at sSSiciMi. 
first disposed him "to reject all belief and reason- 
ing," so that he "could look upon no opinion as 
more probable or likely than another," especially any 
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opinion concerning the ultimate meaning of the uni- 
verse. " Where am I, or what am I ? " he asks. " From 
what cause do I derive my existence, and to what con- 
dition shall I return ? Whose favour shall I court, and 
whose anger must I dread ? What beings surround me ? 
and on whom have I any influence, or who has any in- 
fluence on me ? I am confounded with all these ques- 
tions, and begin to fancy myself in the most deplorable 
condition imaginable, utterly deprived of the use of 
every member and faculty." But if " experience," in 
the narrowest meaning of the word, when made the 
criterion of reality, brought him to this pass, " experi- 
ence " in a wider meaning, and including the mental 
experience of an irresistible faith, carried him out 
of what he calls his "philosophical melancholy and 
delirium." 
A universal For it is impossible for a human being to subside 
tion of practically into Pyrrhonism, or total inability to assert 
by^reason- anything about anything. There is the "secret force 
contraSc- ^^ nature" of which Pascal speaks, which sustains 
piSticany ^^® weakness of our finite understanding, and arrests 
impossible, a philosophical delirium." The sceptic who declines 
the attempt to interpret for action any of the appear- 
ances presented in experience, because reality in its 
infinity is incomprehensible by man, must cease to 
live. This total scepticism, it has been well said, can 
never be more than an amusement of the understand- 
ing: its only serious effect must consist in exercising 
acuteness, and in humbling the pride of dogmatism: 
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no human mind can permanently acquiesce in it: by 
professing to render all the principles of reasoning and 
conduct equally uncertain, it leaves all opinions in the 
same degree of certainty or probability, relatively to each 
other, which they occupied before. David Hume him- 
self discovered in faith or trust the only extrication 
from the sceptical dilemma that seems available for 
finite intelligence with finite experience ; and even his 
attenuated faith carries in it the rudiments of the 
three commonly postulated existences — self, the outer 
world, and God. 

It is instructive to trace the steps which led Hume in all rea- 
to what he calls a " sceptical solution of sceptical aboiTt the 
doubts " about the possibility of finding meaning in from^res- 
experience. It is Pascal's case : those who pretend to eSce^^a ^^ 
doubt everything are confounded by natural faith, ^g^taken* 
while dogmatists who claim infallibility are confounded t^^^^l 
by sceptical criticism. The finite intelligence of man, ported by 

*f ^ ° anyargu- 

incapable of comprehending the infinity of existence, ment." 
is instead, Hume finds, *' carried by custom " to believe 
in objects and events that " lie beyond the present 
testimony of our senses and the records of our memory." 
In all human reasonings from experience, he finds 
that a step is taken in a faith " which is not supported 
by any argument or process of the understanding;" 
and yet it is sanctioned as a step that is reasonable: 
though not obliged by argument to take the step, one 
is induced to do so by "another principle of equal 
weight and authority " with argument. All " inferences 
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from experience " are really examples of trust in uni- 
formities that are customary in the experience which 
we seek to interpret. Hume, accordingly, reconstitutes 
the experience which his sceptical criticisms had dis- 
integrated. We are inevitably disposed, he virtually 
says, to put trust in the universe, when it addresses 
us in its tried uniformities, confident that if we do so 
our intelligence will not be put to confusion by the 
issue. Now this faith in the past customs of nature 
is virtually, and so far, faith in God immanent in nature. 
It is in the exercise of this reliance on the surround- 
ings amidst which we live and move and have our 
being that men are able to transcend immediate and 
momentary experience, and to bring into a larger or 
scientific experience what was never actually present 
in their senses, and was, therefore, not recorded in their 
memories. We are carried blindly by custom to expect, 
and expectation is in all cases a faith. This may mean 
that we put so much trust in the reality that envelops 
us, and in which we participate, as to recognise that 
this credit is reasonably given; although we cannot 
demonstrate its reasonableness, or demonstrate that 
what is continually manifesting itself in our lesser or 
immediate, and also in our larger experience, in which 
the lesser is inductively interpreted, is a revelation, so 
far as it goes, of the Infinite Eeality. We put trust in 
the customary behaviour of the universe, because with- 
out this trust we could not live even the life of sense, 
while we find nothing that is self-contradictory implied 
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in our doing so. The faith works in harmony with our 
circumstances. It is " an operation of the soul " which 
seems to meet the order in which the universe is wont 
to be experienced. It is as unavoidable in its occur- 
rence as it is to feel the passion of love when we 
receive benefits, or hatred when we meet with injuries. 
In all these operations alike, Hume sees what he calls 
" a species of natural instinct," which no reasoning is 
able either to produce or to prevent. 

Hume even suggests a theory of the natural law under au infer- 
which this faith in natural law arises in the minds of matters of 
men. The faith itself he describes as a feeling of trust uuimateiy 
in reality, which can be understood only by our being of foith^^^ 
actually conscious of it. " Were we to attempt a defin- t^ejrust- 

•^ ^ worthiness 

ition of this belief or faith, we should perhaps find it an of the ever- 

^ *^ changing 

impossible task; in the same manner as if we should Universe, 
endeavour to define the feeling of cold, or the passion 
of anger, to a creature who never had any experience 
of these sentiments. Every man is every moment con- 
scious of the sentiment represented by it. It is that 
act of the mind which renders realities, or what is 
taken for reality, more present to us than fictions, 
causes them to weigh more in the thought, and gives 
them a superior influence on the passions and imag- 
ination. Belief consists not in the peculiar nature or 
order of ideas, but in the manner of their conception, 
and in their peculiar feeling to the mind. It is im- 
possible perfectly to explain this feeling. We can go 
no further than assert that belief [in reality] is some- 
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thing so felt by the mind as to distinguish ideas of the 
judgment from mere fictions of the imagination. It 
gives them weight and influence ; enforces them in the 
mind, and renders them the governing principles of our 
actions." A recognition of the practical trustworthiness 
of the universe — for so the mental state now under con- 
sideration might be described — ^is, according to Hume's 
theory, a natural issue of the fact that real events 
outside our minds follow one another in steady order. 
The past natural history of our surroundings occasions 
faith in the continuance of their natural order — that 
is to say, in their interpretability. But whatever the 
occasion of the rise in us of this faith may be, the 
matter of relevant concern is, — that the faith does 
naturally come into exercise, and that the expectation 
which it involves finds a response in our experience 
of surrounding reality. The universe, in short, is so far 
comprehended, when it is found in fact to correspond to 
the expectant judgments of man : man and his universe 
are united in an experienced harmony. Man's power to 
interpret, verified by this experience, suggests that the 
outward succession is determined by laws which cor- 
respond to laws that regulate his own interpreting 
mind; for otherwise he could not become its inter- 
preter. Is not this interpretability of nature another 
expression for its immanent divinity, its final super- 
naturalness in germ ? For it meets and so far satisfies 
the human feeling of absolute dependence on the other- 
wise unknown Supreme Power, herein no longer un- 
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known, but so far and thvs revealed, in a real revela- 
tion of what in its infinity passes knowledge. One can 
almost read this within the lines even in Hume. 

In the " correspondence " that appears between our They pre- 
trust in natural order and the facts of that order, he esffiShed 
sees "a kind of pre-established harmony." It is a i^etweSf 
" harmony " between " nature and the succession of our thoughts 
ideas : though the powers and forces by which the course ^f 
universe is governed be wholly unknown to us, yet J?*^^' ^° 
our thoughts and conceptions have still, we find, gone natural 
on in the same train with the other works of nature, is funda- 

mentaUy 

CustoTii is that principle by which this correspondence cosmic 
has been eflfected. . . . Had not the presence of an 
object excited in us the idea of the objects commonly 
conjoined with it [in nature], all human knowledge 
must have been limited to the narrow sphere of our 
memory and senses; and we should never have been 
able to adjust means to ends, or employ our natural 
powers, either to the producing of good or avoiding 
of evil." And that a universal purpose, as well as a 
universal order, is latent in this trust in the universe, 
even Hume suggests. " Those who delight in the dis- 
covery and contemplation oi final causes^' he continues, 
"have ample subject to employ their wonder and 
admiration," in contemplating the harmony between 
our expectations and the course of things. For the 
"wisdom of nature" has implanted in us an instinc- 
tive faith, "which carries forward the thought in a 
correspondent course to that which she has established 
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among external objects, though we are ignorant of 
those powers and forces on which this regular course 
or succession of objects totally depends." 
David The three primary postulated existences are virtually 

Herbert implied, each in a thin attenuated form, in these notable 
P®^^®^* words — " self " and " outward things " distinguished, yet 
in an established harmony with each other ; and withal 
a rudimentary faith in order and purpose embodied in 
the whole, but with ignorance otherwise of the Power 
to which the order and purpose are due. The Supreme 
Power is credited with "wisdom," because wisdom is 
manifested in this established harmony; yet, as with 
Herbert Spencer, so with Hume, "the power which 
the universe manifests to us is utterly inscrutable." 
But one may ask, How and why " utterly " inscrutable, 
when the " wisdom " latent in its " powers and forces " 
is acknowledged ? Its very manifestations must not 
be spoken of as if they concealed it, when they are 
its revelation and embodiment. Is not the opposite 
conception the issue of a defect in the comprehen- 
sion of the hoTiio mensiira principle ? The revolution 
in the method of interpreting existence for which Hume 
claims credit, in his ' Treatise of Human Nature,' may 
be said to be, — substitution of the concrete homo men- 
sura for the abstract Divina Mensura principle of 
Spinoza. But by Hume only a shadowy film of 
the homo is taken into account, with the result, as 
Thomas Carlyle puts it, that to him life and the 
universe " was little more than a foolish Bartholomew 
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Fair show-booth, with the foolish crowding and elbow- 
ings of which it was not worth while to quarrel, the 
whole would break up and be at liberty so soon " ; — 
himself " with factitious half-false gaiety taking leave 
at death of what was itself wholly but a lie." 

In David Hume, the gentle benevolence which Hume's 

r6fiLS0ii for 

charmed his friends, which Henry Mackenzie has pa- regarding 

I'elicrioiis 

thetically illustrated in the story of ' La Eoche,' was worship as 
united to a temperament to which religious life was "^**^°"* • 
by his own account foreign. Warm in friendship, 
he was indifferent in religion, with a natural repug- 
nance to every sort of enthusiasm, founded on the 
narrow rationalism of an understanding measured by 
external sense. We see this in his objections to de- 
votion and prayer, and as he himself tells us, to 
" everything we commonly call religion, except the 
practice of morality, and the assent of the under- 
standing to the proposition that God exists. It must 
be acknowledged," he adds, " that nature has given us 
a strong passion of admiration for whatever is excel- 
lent, and that the Deity possesses these attributes in 
the highest perfection ; and yet I assert that God is not 
the natural object of any passion or affection. He is 
no object either of the senses or imagination, and very 
little of the understanding ; without which it is impos- 
sible to excite any affection. And, indeed, I am afraid 
that all enthusiasts mightily deceive themselves. Hope 
and fear perhaps agitate their breasts when they think 
of the Deity ; or they degrade him into a resemblance 
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with themselves, and by that means render him more 
comprehensible. Such an affection cannot be required 
of any man as his duty. Neither the turbulent passions 
nor the calm affections can operate without the assist- 
ance of the senses and [sensuous] imagination; or at 
least a more complete knowledge of the object than we 
have of the Deity. In most men this is the case ; and 
a natural infirmity can never be a crime." 
Hume's This recognition of " natural infirmity " as non- 

about the moral may be taken as tacit acknowledgment that the 
conclusion ground of morality lies in supernatural freedom. But 
thes.^*^ apart from this, of which more afterwards, this argu- 
ment for the impossibility of religious devotion "in 
most men" is interesting when taken in connection 
with the sympathy which Hume nevertheless avows 
for the intellectual position of Cleanthes, one of the 
three interlocutors in his 'Dialogues on Natural Re- 
ligion.' It is Cleanthes who takes the part of reason- 
ing himself into faith in omnipotent and all- wise Deity, 
as the supreme principle in existence, by an induction 
from our experience of the order and mechanism that 
reign in the world. To his mind, " the most agreeable 
reflection which it is possible for human imagination to 
suggest is that of genuine theism ; which represents men 
as the workmanship of a Being perfectly good, wise, and 
powerful, who, having implanted in us immeasurable 
desires of good, will prolong our existence to all eternity 
in order to satisfy these desires." Some of this suggests 
analogous reasoning of Kant's, but I introduce it here 
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on account of Hume's expressed sympathy with the 
conclusion, combined with his hesitation to receive 
it as truth, on account of the absence of adequate 
human experience in verification. " I could wish," he 
remarks in one of his letters, — " I could wish that 
Cleanthes's argument could be so analysed as to be 
rendered quite formal and regular. The propensity 
of the mind towards it," i.e,, the support it has in 
human experience — *' unless that propensity loere as 
strong and universal as that to believe in our senses — 
will still, I am afraid, be esteemed as suspicious founda- 
tion. 'Tis here I wish for your assistance: we must 
endeavour to prove that this propensity is somewhat 
diflferent from our inclination to find our own figures 
in the clouds, our faces in the moon, our passions and 
sentiments even in inanimate matter. For such an 
inclination [as this last] may and ought to be con- 
trolled, and can never be a legitimate ground of 
assent." 

The legitimacy of an extension of ** experience " The limit 
which takes in and accepts as part of it the moral ence^ac" 
and religious sentiment of mankind, is in the ques- Da^d^*° 
tion at issue with modern agnosticism, and it is in- ^^™®- 
teresting to find Hume struggling with it. It is 
difficult to determine what his final opinion was, or 
how far below the thin surface of external sense 
experience he meant to go. That a principle of in- 
telligence is supreme in the universe, however little 
an object of human understanding ,this principle may 
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be, was sometimes strongly maintained by him. " The 
whole frame of nature," he asserts in his 'Natural 
History of Eeligion/ " bespeaks an intelligent author ; 
and no rational inquirer can, after serious reflection, 
suspend his belief for a moment with regard to the 
primary principles of genuine theism." Perhaps the 
key to Hume's negations may be found in a remark 
which his friend Boyle (recorded by Hill Burton) 
reports that he made, when it was alleged that he 
had " thrown oflf the principles of religion." To which 
the good David replied: "Though I throw out my 
speculations to entertain the learned and metaphys- 
ical world, yet I do not think so differently from 
the rest of the world as you imagine." But this 
about Hume personally is by the way. I return to 
agnosticism. 
Is the re- The scientific agnostic, we now see, is ready to take 
"leap in the inductivc leap in the dark through faith in a 
more?- natural order believed to be immanent in his sense 
than^he surroundings ; this leap is essentially an act of faith, 
inductive? ^^^^ ^q^ i]^q result of a purely logical process of 
reasoning, emptied of all trust. Is he not also re- 
quired, under pressure of moral or spiritual neces- 
sities which remain latent in some men, to regard as 
also reasonable that still deeper interpretation of the 
universe which makes it at last the supernatural mani- 
festation of supreme moral purpose ? That to do so is 
fallacious only " because it substitutes faith for reason- 
ing " cannot per se be pleaded in arrest of this further 
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leap in the dark. For every step in the physical in- 
terpretation of the external world equally involves the 
substitution of t^^vst for a perfect rational insight of 
the infinite contingencies of nature. Boasted induc- 
tive verification in natural science is finally an act of 
faith, not of reasoning ; for we cannot prove by ab- 
stract argument that what has happened even a million 
times must therefore happen again. The agnosticism 
that retains physical science is not really a protest 
against faith; it is only an arrest of faith at the 
point at which faith advances from a purely physical 
to the moral and religious interpretation of life and 
the universe. Is an arrest of faith at this point justi- 
fied by reason, or by the experience of mankind ? I 
must try to answer this question in the three following 
lectures. 
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GOD IN NATURE. 



David 

Hume's 
faith in a 
pre-estab- 
lished har- 
mony. 



In last lecture we found David Hume emerging out 
of universal nescience, not by means of reasoning, but 
through faith in the supposition of an intelligible har- 
mony between our ideas and the succession of events 
in sense. The long experienced custom of events, in 
presenting themselves in an interpretable way in hu- 
man experience, seemed to him to occasion, and also to 
justify, this faith in a correspondence between them, as 
at least a working hypothesis. Without faith in this 
" correspondence," human beings could not adjust means 
to any ends they might have in view, or use their 
natural powers in procuring good and avoiding evil. 
The harmony, too, he seems to allow, wears the aspect 
of what, according to the analogies of human experi- 
ence, we should call a designed arrangement It looks 
as if the course of nature — that is to say, the temporal 
succession of events, in the midst of which we find 
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ourselves, and in which we must take our respective 
parts — were thus far like a constant manifestation of 
contrivance on our behalf, and that it may even be so 
conceived when man tries to form his iSnal conception. 

May we then interpret the harmonious correlation, How to 
between the succession of changes in the universe as this har- 
it appears in sense, and our faith in their orderliness, "^°^^* 
— as the manifestation of persisting purpose in the 
Supreme Power? And if so, must we also suppose 
that this temporal succession, with its supposed order 
and semblance of purpose on the whole and in special 
details, had an absolute beginning in time ? Have we 
reason to believe that there was a time in which there 
was no cosmos — no orderly course of nature — no uni- 
verse proceeding as the physical universe seems now 
to proceed, in a course of natural evolution, including 
cycles of integration and dissolution ? And must we 
believe that, when there was no cosmos, the ordering 
or designing Power existed unmanifested in any form 
of natural manifestation ; so that at a particular date 
nature, or the finite universe, was ushered into exist- 
ence by a sudden creative act ? And if there actually 
has been a time in which there was neither cosmical 
evolution nor dissolution going on as now, did there 
then exist stuff or material out of which the ordering 
and designing Power fashioned the cosmos, and set its 
evolutions agoing, charged with " powers " which enable 
the natural successions and their cycles to persist with- 
out further "interference" by 'the designer? Or was 
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this cosmos, of which men have some experience, origi- 
nated without pre-existing material — there being in that 
case no primordial chaos out of which the earliest coS' 
mos could have issued in any imaginable sort of way ; so 
that, according to the theological formula, it must have 
come " out of nothing," not out of chaotic material. 
Yet again, is it a more reasonable supposition than 
either of these two, that cosmical evolution and dis- 
integration has been going on always — that it is an 
unbeginning succession, and may be expected to be 
an endless process ? This third supposition may seem 
to imply that the idea of cause and effect is capable 
of being exempliiSed only by the changes that occur 
within the supposed natural or orderly system, but 
not ah extra, as explanation of the existence of the sys- 
tem, or of a succession of cosmical systems. For it 
may be argued that the fact of the cosmos being a 
cosmos cannot in any manner be an effect of some- 
thing beyond itself — that this would even involve 
the contradiction that its supposed cause must be at 
once a part of the cosmos yet wholly external to the 
cosmos. May not the universe in which I now find 
myself, in the deepest interpretation which I can put 
upon my present experience of it, be just this unbegin- 
ning and unending succession of orderly or significant, 
and therefore interpretable, changes, in the midst of 
which I am living and moving and having my being, 
and of which I and other human beings are parts, 
even if their significance in it is only trivial. May 
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not this now experienced universe, in its eternal 
natural or orderly evolution, be the final reality? 

It is questions of this sort, charged with infinity, that The faith 
the agnostic naturalist puts aside as unanswerable, accepted, 
He does so on the ground that answers to them must faith that 
be answers that come from a faith which is irrational, by^th?*^ 
because it does not admit of being verified by experi- ^ogjfc*^^ 
ence; whereas, on the contrary, answers to questions 
about the finite causes of events within the temporal 
succession of the natural evolution may be accepted in 
a faith that is assumed to be sufi&ciently enlightened by 
verification. Now, if the faith is reasonable which sup- 
ports the presupposition of natural order, on which all 
scientific verification depends without previous proof 
from. experience, — why must the teleological interpre- 
tation of nature be rejected, on the ground that its 
only support is faith ? The scientific trust in cosmical 
order, on which all inductive verification depends, can- 
not itself be proved by experience, because no inter- 
pretation of experience is possible unless this faith is 
accepted without proof. The religious trust in the 
immanence of design, in the universe as a whole, 
as well as in the narrow portion of it which passes 
through human experience, seems to stand on the 
same footing. If it is not unreasonable to assume 
natural law as a constructive principle in the inter- 
pretation of sensuous experience, why is it unreason- 
able to a^ssume design, if the facts may be read in har- 
mony with this other and deeper assumption ? Order 
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Imma- 
nence of 
order and 
purpose 
m nature 
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determine 
what the 
term 
"God" 
morally 
means. 



means reason, and this for us means conscious reason 
or living mind. Purpose brings the mind thus im- 
manent in the scientific order into analogy with human 
intending will ; and the circumstance that we bring 
the idea of purpose to the facts to enable us to in- 
terpret them, instead of receiving it from them as a 
necessary conclusion, seems in itself to be no more a 
reason for arresting religious faith in God as imman- 
ent purpose, than for arresting scientific faith in Gk)d 
as immanent physical order. 

When I speak of order in nature as the expression of 
objective intelligence, and of purpose in nature as the 
expression of objective intending will, I do not mean to 
foreclose questions which meet us later on, regarding 
the Orderer or the Designer, named God in the religi- 
ous interpretation of the universe. Eecognition of order 
and design that is sufi&cient for the mechanical and even 
the teleological interpretation of nature, does not settle 
what is meant by the Divine Orderer or Designer. It 
does not tell us fully what God is. 



Nor does it Further, the fact that I take for granted that I am 

determine -, , . i . , -t ^A^ 

that the livmg in a cosmos, and in a cosmos charged with pur- 
universe pose, in the sense that it presents innumerable examples 
to^be. ^^^^ of means naturally adapted to secure human and other 
ends — this fact does not necessarily settle what I may 
call the historical question of the origin and final out- 
come of the system of natural changes now in course 
of evolution. 
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I do not find that the presence of order and design is there 
within the cosmos necessarily means that the cosmos the cosmos 
must have had a beginning. The eternity of the uni- ginning^ 
verse in its natural succession, the alternative to the \x^^ 
contrary hypothesis, must be proved to be inconsistent created!"^ 
with the interpretable order and perfect adaptations 
with which it is now apparently charged: those who 
assume that it had a beginning must prove, and not 
assume. They are bound to find evidence of what, if 
true, would be a historical fact. Now, historical proof 
that the presently manifested cosmical order and pur- 
pose long ago began for the first time to be mani- 
fested is not only difi&cult to find, but seems to involve 
contradiction. 

Is there evidence that the existing natural universe Unbegiu- 
of matter and mind had a beginning ? Can facts be ^^eta-^ 
brought to show that the subject of the natural sue- maybe^^^ 
cession of metamorphoses, in their periodical cycles of constantly 
integration and disintegration, was absolutely brought Natural 
into existence, at a particular date, by a Mind that iiistead of 

' r 'J supersed- 

had no beginning, and which existed before this date ^^z God. 
without any cosmical manifestation ? What proof is 
there that the universe made its first appearance as a 
sudden supernatural effect, and that it has not existed 
without beginning, as a succession of essentially super- 
natural changes, similar in the " naturalness " of their 
appearances to those changes in which we all find our- 
selves and all things participating to-day? May not 
the actual matter of fact have been, that the unbe- 

p 
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ginning past has been the scene of an endless succes- 
sion of orderly evolutions and dissolutions — ordered 
cycles or natural economies — in which the existing 
material has been undergoing constant metamorphoses ; 
that human beings are living in one of these cycles, 
which had its natural beginning in a remote past, and 
is naturally destined to end, and pass into another eco- 
nomy in some remote future, followed by other universes 
(if we choose to call each cycle a new " universe ") in 
an unending future ? Is not this an eternal natural 
succession that may be essentially supernatural, and 
that may be conceived of as unbeginning expres- 
sion of eternal intending Will ? Is it not a more rea- 
sonable supposition than the idea of special creation, 
which seems to mean that the material now in natural 
course of metamorphosis was once non-existent, and did 
absolutely enter into existence, as an effect of the Will 
of solitary Mind existing antecedently? Moreover, if 
the actual state of the universe, at any given moment 
after its original creation in time, must be accounted 
for, or naturally refunded into, its state in the pre- 
ceding moment; and if the "special creation" is a 
refunding of the whole, at a particular period, into 
"creative" Mind, does not this logic of causation de- 
mand a still remoter antecedent cause of the solitary 
creative Mind itself, which in this reasoning is inferred 
only under the ordinary postulate of natural science, 
by which changes are physically identified with ante- 
cedent conditions on which they depend? What is 



Lume. 
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meant by the " supernatural " act, in which nature is 
supposed absolutely to begin, at some remote era in 
the past, unless it means an antecedent mental process, 
which itself needs a cause as much as any other process 
in the succession ? 

This last question was suggested by David Hume. Aques- 
Self-conscious mind, so far as civil or natural history by David 
informs us, first made its appearance at a comparatively 
late date, — in the form of human conscious life on this 
planet. This, we are told, was preceded by ages of 
merely sentient matter : before that there was only in- 
sentient matter. It is therefore with a material cosmos 
only that we are supposed to have to do, in the earlier 
stages of the history of the universe, if we confine our 
regard to the only cosmical economy of which man has 
any authentic record — either documentary or in the 
form of geological phenomena. Hume suggests that, 
for aught we can know a priori, matter may contain 
the source or spring of order originally within itself 
as well as mind does ; and that there is no more dif- 
ficulty in conceiving that the several elements or 
molecules of matter, from an internal unknown cause, 
may fall into the most exquisite arrangement, than to 
conceive that their ideas in the supposed Universal 
Mind, also from an internal unknown cause, have fallen 
into that arrangement which forms the succession of 
ideas in the mind of God. If the material world is 
caused by an ideal world in a universal Mind, this ideal 
world must in its turn rest upon some other ; and so on 
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without end. " It were better, therefore," the sceptic 
conjectures, " never to look beyond the present material 
world, and to suppose a natural succession of unbegin- 
ning and unending changes in it. By supposing Mat- 
ter to contain the principle of order within itself, we 
really assert it to be God; and the sooner we arrive 
at that Divine Being so much the better. A mental 
world, or universe of Divine Ideas, requires a cause 
as much as does a material world, or universe of 
visible and tangible objects." So that, if the principle 
of merely natural or caused causality is taken as the 
one ultimate category, and if this requires us to pre- 
suppose Mind to account naturally for the beginning of 
nature, the same principle of natural causality seems 
to require us to presuppose some natural antecedent to 
account for the existence of the ideas of this Mind. 
The com- An argument of natural theologians has been, that 
"proof" there is evidence, supplied by civil and natural his- 
cosmos^ tory, that the presented universe was created "out 
ete^DAi ^^ nothing" at a particular time, but that there is 
no similar evidence that Mind had a beginning, or 
that Mind needed to be created by an antecedently 
existing Power. This argument is pressed by Dr 
Chalmers, in his interesting and eloquent book on 
Natural Theology. "The precise difference between 
the two," he says, " is, that we have proof of a com- 
mencement to our present material economy, but we 
have no such proof of a commencement to the mental 
economy — i.e., the Divine Mind — which may have pre- 
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ceded it. There is room for the question, How came 
the material system of things into its present order? 
because we have reason to believe that it has not 
subsisted in that order from eternity. There is no such 
room for the question, Why might not the material 
have fallen into its present order of itself, as well as 
the mental which is conceived to have gone before it, 
in the form of a Divine Mind ? We have no reason to 
believe that this mental economy ever was otherwise 
than it now is. The latter question presumes that the 
mental did begin to enter into order of itself, or, which 
is the same thing, that God had a commencement. In 
the material economy, we have the vestiges before our 
eyes of its having had an origin — or in other words, of 
its being a consequent ; and we have furthermore the 
experience that in every instance which comes under 
full observation of a similar consequent — that is, of a 
consequent which involved, as the mundane order of 
things does so amply, the adaptation of parts to an 
end — the antecedent was a purposing mind, which 
descried the end, and devised the means for its accom- 
plishment. We might not have been called upon to 
make even a single ascent in the path of causation, had 
the world stood forth to view in the character or aspect 
of immutability. But, instead of this, both history and 
observation tell of a definite commencement to the 
present order ; and we therefore just follow the lights 
of experience when we move upward from the world to 
an intelligent mind that ordained it. It is this which 
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carries us backward one step from the world to God ; 
and the reason why we do not continue the retrogres- 
sion beyond God is, that we have not met with an in- 
dication that He has had a commencement. In the 
one case there is a beginning of the present material 
system forced upon our convictions [by the evidence of 
natural vestiges in geology, and also by the testimony 
of historic records]. In the other case, the case of the 
antecedent Mind, there is no such beginning forced 
upon our convictions by experience. We have there- 
fore ample reason for regarding the world as a pos- 
terior term, and seeking after its antecedent. But we 
have no such reason for treating this antecedent as 
also a posterior term, and seeking for its prior term 
in a higher antecedent. The one we see to be a 
changeable and a recent world. The other, for aught 
we know, may be an unchangeable and everlasting 
God. The one order, the material, we know not to 
have been from everlasting. The other, the mental, 
which by all experience and analogy must have pre- 
ceded the material, bears no symptoms which we can 
discover of its ever having required any remoter 
economy to call it into being." 
A "catas- What is here alleged to be proved by the records of 
may^tseif history, contained in Hebrew and other literatures, and 
a natural ^7 ^^^ physical vestiges discovered by geology, seems to 
not^an ^^' be Only this — that the metamorphoses which this planet 
absolute of ours has passed through include a succession of cataS' 

cosmic be- ^ ° 

ginning, trophes ; and that these can be explained only by what 
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is called supernatural " interference," particularly those 
economies which contain living matter, and, above all, 
the organisms with which, as in human organisms, self- 
conscious life is somehow associated. An economy into 
which life, and emphatically self-conscious life, has 
for the first time entered, is one, it is argued, which 
needs interference with a natural economy that is 
supposed, on account of its naturalness, to be itself 
empty of the supernatural. But the antecedent crea- 
tive Mind is presumed to be a Mind that itself had no 
beginning ; inasmuch as neither the records of history, 
nor geological phenomena, afiford any evidence that the 
living Mind which suddenly created matter, and intro- 
duced life on this globe, was itself a caused cause. 

This argument scarcely touches some important pre- Empirical 

.. 1. 11 1 • 1 • <> «» evidence of 

vious questions regarding theological inference from the non- 
facts of experience recorded in history, and the nature the'cosmos 
of the causal judgment which we are obliged to pre- Z'tT'^ 
suppose in our interpretation of change. In the first r^sp®*^*^' 
place, it leaves the perpetual presence in nature of an 
absolutely independent and therefore eternal Mind so 
far an open question, that it has to be determined, and 
can be determined, by documentary records of what has 
happened ; instead of accepting theistic faith, as well as 
faith in physical law, as a postulate — unless it can be 
disproved — on the ground that it enables man more 
adequately or deeply to interpret his surroundings than 
faith in natural uniformity taken alone does. The 
postulated eternal presence of providential Mind, im- 
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manent in nature, is reduced to a contingency de- 
pendent on the records of history, like the existence 
of any particular dependent cause among the phys- 
ical sequences in nature. In the next place, it seems 
to foreclose discoveries in natural science, which are 
continually revealing natural causes of changes that 
were formerly presumed to be independent of the 
natural order, and as such called supernatural, as if 
the natural succession was undivine. 
Significant How cau natural causation with its dependent causes 
phosis of be thus final ? It is always sending us in quest of a 
is not cans- causc that is not itself caused. One thus finds at last 
Mi^Aris-^ in natural causation the demand for a self-determined 
meanfng. ^^ Supernatural, not merely for a caused cause, — this 
last being the sign of the approach of its invariable 
or natural successor, rather than the really origin- 
ating cause. A God that might conceivably have had 
a beginning, and is thus essentially dependent; or 
who is inferred to be unbeginning, only because we 
have no historical proof that God ever began, is really 
thought of only as a part of physical nature, — an an- 
tecedent that happens to be eternal because it does not 
seem to have any natural predecessor. But are we 
not obliged to bring to the consideration of change the 
conviction that natural change as such is, now and 
always, dependent upon a Power that is independent 
of change, or an uncaused cause ? Is not this convic- 
tion independent, too, of any evidence which history or 
external nature might present, in regard to the question 
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about the beginningness or the unbeginningness of the 
now manifested natural order ? That order may, it seems 
to me, be unbeginning, and yet throughout for ever de- 
pendent — an eternally dependent cosmos — an eternally 
supernatural evolution. The fact that men have risen 
into individual self-consciousness in an eternal course 
of nature does not necessarily mean that the eternal 
natural succession is the whole; or indeed that suc- 
cession, if unbeginning, can be thought of as a " whole " 
for what is infinite, as argued in a former lecture, is 
not in subjection to the category of quantity. 

Again, the progress of scientific interpretation of The possi- 
external nature is continually extending our informa- reading au 
tion about what is natural, and, as natural, imaginable, Sing^nd 
in the form of the temporal process of phenomena, succession 
Scientific inquiry discovers natural processes, which changes^in 
can be presented to the senses or represented in the n^turai^ 
sensuous imagination, to fill gaps in the physical sue- causation, 
cession that were before conceived to be bridged over exhaust 

° the demand 

by a supernatural agency that was somehow opposed for infinite 

Reality. 

to the "causes" presentable in sense, which alone 
interest natural science. The continuity of natural 
change becomes less and less interrupted, as science 
advances in its unravelling of the intricate web of 
natural causation : with each advance the need is 
lessened for interpolating divine acts merely to bridge 
over the interval. But under the conception of nature 
as causally supernatural, what forbids an unbegin- 
ning history of this planet, through all its changes, in- 
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organic and organic, and especially the evolution of 
its human organisms, being read throughout in terms 
of divinely dependent natural causes, most of which, 
indeed, have still to be discovered ? And as these 
changes in our planet are only a very few of the 
changes in the material universe, of which this planet 
is an insignificant part, what forbids that — if not in 
the progress of human discovery, yet to the mind's 
eye of higher intelligence — the eternal natural, yet 
supernatural, succession may arrange itself in an in- 
tellectual view of the infinite system of caused causes, 
in which every change, whether in the history of ex- 
tended things or in the history of conscious lives, has 
its correlative natural cause ? This would be the in- 
finite universe read in terms of natural science. Yet, 
while true to the facts, as far as it goes, would not this 
reading of it, exclusively in terms of mechanical caus- 
ality, be after all inadequate to the demands of the 
higher homo mensura criterion, and therefore, even for 
man, an insuflBcient answer to the final question — In 
what, or in whom, am I, now and always, living and 
moving and having my being? Do I not still find 
myself obliged to deepen this mechanical interpretation 
of the universe by a teleological interpretation, and to 
see that in and through the natural world itself, even 
if it is an unbeginning and unending world, I am really 
living in what is finally a supernatural universe ? 
The The natural history of the material world, so read, 

nature" is a history of instrumental, subordinate, or secondary 
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causes, which are only metaphorically called agents, maybe 

only a 

They are virtually signs of their so-called effects, — system of 
signs in which the Divine Eeality is continually re- appear- 
vealing order, meaning, and purpose to the percipient *^^ich, as 
beings that have risen into conscious perception, oh this are^more ' 
planet, in the course of the natural evolution. At this teroretaWe 
point of view, sensible signs, not ultimate causes, make ^^ "^*^- 
up the whole visible course in nature. Natural causa- 
tion is really sense symbolism. Without natural causes, 
one may say, " there could be no calculable course of 
nature. And without a calculable course, nature could 
never be understood ; mankind must always be at a 
loss, not knowing what to expect, or how to govern 
themselves. Therefore, in the government of the 
world, physical agents, improperly called agents — that 
is to say, mechanical second causes — are necessary to 
assist, not indeed the governor, but the governed. Yet 
if the explaining of a phenomenon be to assign its 
proper, eflBcient, and final cause, it should seem that 
natural science never explains anything, its province 
being only to discover the laws of nature." 

Natural causation does not supersede the divine Natural 
power that is always latent in the natural universe, is a term 
if God is the ultimate cause of all natural causa- of th^in^^ 
tion. The discovery of a previously unknown physical ^iSy of 
cause is then only the discovery of one additional sig- *n which^ 
nificant expression of the universal fact that we are ^^^gg^^gg . 
living and moving and having our being in an inter- and the in- 

Leirprexa' 

pretable world ; which, although by us interpretable tion of 
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nature im- only in part, yet can so far appeal to a human in- 
preting telligcnce that is practically in analogy with itself. 

mind de- ^, . t • • i 

pendent There IS presupposed a microcosmic and a macrocosmic 
latiorrof intelligence — the one in each of us, the other immanent 
\dth MTnd i^ ^he world. The elaborate order of nature is God 
inN^ure. Continually speaking to us; and its elaborate web of 
natural connection is a means to the end of its being 
a revelation of God. Living in and through this order, 
we are living in and through what is virtually a per- 
petual creation ; which may have been going on without 
beginning, and without end in prospect — at once natural 
and supernatural — a nature significant of the super- 
nature with which it is constantly charged. So far 
pantheism seems in harmony with theism. A con- 
stant divine determination of nature is the share of 
truth which theism may be said to have received 
from pantheism. "Men," says Spinoza, "have been 
wont to call only that whereof the natural cause 
is unknown the work of God. For people in general 
think that the power or providence of God is then most 
plainly manifested, when they perceive something to 
happen in the course of nature which is uncommon, or 
contrary to the opinion which they have formed from 
custom concerning what the course of nature actually 
is. And in no way do they think that the existence 
of God may be more clearly proved than from this — 
that nature doth not keep her order. Wherefore they 
deem that all those set aside God who explain events 
by natural causes, or try to understand the conditions 
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on which they depend. For they suppose that God is 
doing nothing, as long as nature is moving on in her 
accustomed order; and on the other hand, that the 
powers of nature and natural causes are idle so long 
as God is acting. They imagine therefore two powers, 
distinct from each other, to wit, the power of God, 
and the powers of natural things; which last they 
suppose to have been at first determined by God, or, 
as most nowadays express themselves, to have been 
created by Him. But what they mean by nature, 
and what by God, they know not; except that they 
suppose the power of God to be a sort of regal gov- 
ernment, and that they attribute a mechanical force 
all its own to nature. The common herd, therefore, 
call unusual works of nature miracles, or works of 
God ; and partly out of devotion, partly out of desire 
to oppose those devoted to natural science, even wish 
to be ignorant of the natural causes of things, and 
delight only to hear of those things which they are 
least able to interpret, and are therefore most apt 
to admire." 

The question at the heart of all this is. Whether what Does 
are commonly called natural causes can otherwise than causation 
metaphorically be called causes, if cause means that the anything 
final human conception is of Eeason ever active in the ^* ^ ' 
universe. The point to be kept in view seems to be, that 
natural causation, with the alleged equivalence between 
efifects and its causes, presents only a system of in- 
terpretable signs, which, because a system, is found 
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charged throughout with order and purpose. Natural 
science unfolds the uniformities, and can give a pro- 
visional interpretation of nature ; each genuine scientific 
discovery is an illustration. The theologian may sug- 
gest particular examples of purpose, or what is analo- 
gous to purpose, gathered with more or less skill from 
appearances presented in the inorganic world, particu- 
larly in living organisms. But the perpetual existence 
of the cosmos, charged throughout with natural order, 
and with means that lead to ends, is the constant 
miracle of God in nature. Order and end may be 
^ach presumed in faith to be latent in all the pheno- 
mena and events of inorganic and organised nature. 
Indeed the special instances of each, in the form of 
discovered law and discovered purpose, embrace only 
an insignificant proportion of the illimitable number 
of special laws and special ends. The complexity of 
the phenomena obscures their actual order in regions 
still closed against confident scientific inference; the 
astronomer, for example, has been more successful 
than the meteorologist. And examples of adaptation 
of means to ends are more abundant and impressive 
to a human mind in the appearances presented by 
living organisms than in those of inorganic nature. 
But withal are we not intellectually obliged, or at least 
at liberty intellectually, to read experience in the faith 
that it is experience of a cosmos in which providential 
law and purpose are always immanent, throughout, and 
•even in events which seem to us insignificant ? 
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To determine between the alternative mysteries of a The ques- 

. « . T • 1 ^^^^ o^ the 

sudden creation or cosmos at some period in the past, eternity or 

non -eter- 

and the mystery of an eternal natural and yet divine nity of 
cosmical evolution, is a task that perhaps transcends reveiati^*^ 
understanding, for without doubt it transcends sen- sleras\n- 
suous experience. We have no reason to suppose that soluble. 
the ever - changing cosmical growth may not have 
proceeded always, in absolute or constant dependence 
on the principle that makes us now try to construe 
any of its phenomena in terms of order and of pur- 
pose. We are born into what may be unbeginning 
and unending natural evolution; but the world into 
which we are born is, we find as a fact, an interpret- 
able world, which even for the limited intelligence 
and experience of man is more or less successfully the 
subject of tentative interpretations. Men are inevit- 
ably dependent on the contingencies of a narrow and 
broken experience, for their scientific understanding 
of the qualities and behaviour of the unconscious 
things, and the conscious persons, of which the uni- 
verse is found to consist. Each finite thing and per- 
son is so connected with every other, in the past and 
in the distant, that a complete knowledge of each is 
possible only to omniscient intelligence. Accordingly, 
unconditional certainty, or an absolute knowledge of 
the natural causes and ends of the things that are 
presented in our experience, is unattainable. Yet 
human life rests on the faith, that a working intelli- 
gence on our part of the Intelligence that is expressed 
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in the orderly sequences and adaptations of nature is 
within our reach; so that in intellectual intercourse 
with the Intellect that is latent in Nature our human 
intellect will not in the end be put to confusion. 
When we try to interpret nature as sense symbolism, 
we often find our hypothetical interpretations verified 
by the event ; and although there is for us no demon- 
strable certainty that, with innumerable unknown 
causes in existence, what has been now verified will 
be undisturbed, this faith sufficiently sustains us. This 
is that faith in the harmony between the course of 
nature and the thought of man which, as we found, 
was the last word even with Hume. The mathemat- 
ical, mechanical, chemical, and vital causal relations 
of things presented to our senses may be treated as 
an intelligible language. And that this natural lan- 
guage can in some measure be interpreted by man, 
the gradual growth of his sciences of nature is a 
practical proof. May we not therefore assert that, in 
our surrounding universe, we are continually in the 
presence of a Power that reveals itself in articulate 
language of law and purpose ? Are we not, when 
in the presence of external nature, in a condition 
which is in analogy to that in which we are when 
beside a human being who is speaking to us, or 
otherwise making signs that enable us to enter in 
some degree into his thought? The natural order 
and natural ends of the economy into which we 
enter at birth may be the visible expression of a 
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Power which uses, and perhaps has always used, the 
visible universe for self -revelation; eyen as men use 
their bodily organs in communicating to one another 
the invisible contents of their respective minds — with 
this signal difiference, that nature, like the Power at 
work in and through it, may be an unbeginning and 
unending process, while the words of men are trans- 
itory conventional signs. 

This difiference need not hinder, as far as I can see. Natural 

... „ • 1 J • i-T, £ -1 causation 

recognition of special design any more than of special admits of 
law, in particular examples of natural causation ; and fnte^rete- 
that whether the end recognised is found in a natural 
catastrophe, or in the slowly reached products of long 
series of natural metamorphoses. The spiritual inter- 
pretation of all natural causation is equally valid, or 
equally incapable of disproof, however complex the 
natural links may be, and whatever obstacles are thus 
ofifered to the scientific knowledge of the observer. 
If natural causation is all ultimately supernatural, no 
increase in our physical science of the special causes 
in the visible succession can dissolve the spiritual 
significance that is immanent in each caused cause 
and in the whole. 

Perhaps, too, the very complexity of the web of nat- The com- 
ural causation, which man finds that he is able in some thrcosmos 
degree to unravel scientifically, so as to live within it, t^n of^ 



in- 



may itself be regarded rightly as an example of adap- and^hw-^ 
tation of ends to means, when this complexity is con- ^^^^^' 
sidered in relation to man. The complex constitution 

Q 
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of the cosmos seems to be fitted by its elaborateness 
for educating our latent intelligence, and for the moral 
discipline involved in a laborious mastery of the causal 
secrets of nature. It may even suggest with more 
emphasis than a simpler constitution, the constant 
presence of Active Eeason in nature ; expressed more 
impressively, and in a way more apt to induce rever- 
ence, when the natural language costs us time and 
labour to interpret, or when it is interpretable only 
tentatively and to a small extent, for the operative 
purposes of men. 
The cardi- The basis of human life is surely found in the faith 
that the ' that the ever-evolving universe is charged with mean- 
into which i^g and purpose. It does not depend on the transcend- 
inbecoming ®^^ alternative of whether the natural signs, with their 
is^terpre- ^ivine meanings and adaptations, had an absolute begin- 
notchao^ic ^^S» ^^ ^^®' ^^ ^^^ Contrary, an unbeginning and un- 
notwhen ending revelation of eternal Spirit We still presume 

or whether ° r r 

it began that wc are living and moving and having our being in 
the midst of intelligible relations, out of which human 
sciences of nature gradually construct themselves. As 
relations of natural causality express thought, while 
they are independent of individual human thinkers, 
true science of nature, so far from contradicting the 
supposition that one entered at birth into an essentially 
intelligible universe, proceeds unconsciously throughout 
all its inquiries, experiments, and verifications, upon this 
very assumption, as its ultimate and indispensable work- 
ing hypothesis. Natural science is a product which de- 
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pends for its existence upon the fact of intellectual 
aflBnity between man and his surroundings. 

This fact, which is suggested by every circumstance Two uiti- 
and event in life, seems to bring light to us in deal- ternatives. 
ing with the final inquiry regarding the sort of exist- 
ence or universe in which we are having our being. 
The phenomena, of which we have experience, are 
either extended and unconscious, or unextended and 
conscious — matter or spirit, — with unconscious life, 
as in vegetable organisms, intermediate between the 
two. The history of the universe, as far as it dis- 
covers itself to man, is a history of action and re- 
action among these beings. If we are to form any 
conception of the substance or supreme principle of 
the whole, it must be the conception either of substance 
that is unconscious and extended, or of substance that 
is intelligent and foreign to extension. The alterna- 
tives for us are a materialist or a spiritual conception 
of the Power finally at work in nature. 

Some one may ask indeed whether there is need The need 
for having recourse to either of those alternatives, pels us to 
Can man proceed further than to recognise that he is of these ai- 
living in an interpretable universe, so far as scientific msteaTof* 
interpretation of its sense signs implies this ? I do the*fa!ct*^ 
not find that I can arrest inquiry at this point. For ^^g^®^^*^ 
I have found that what are called natural " causes," ^^ * P^y^i- 

' cal cosmos, 

so far as my knowledge of them can go, are not causes ^^ i? » 
and effects in their own right. They are causes and chaos, 
eflfects that are brought into, and kept in, this relation, 
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by some principle that is superior to themselves, and 
to which they are in subordinate dependence. I find 
no evidence that unconscious things originate change 
in one another; nor is the term "agent" intelligible 
till one has experience of a self-conscious being, or 
more definitely of the self-conscious being that each 
one calls "myself," and of self in the exercise of 
morally responsible activity. I touched on this in 
the lectures on materialism and egoism, when it ap- 
peared that the hypothesis of an evolution of inor- 
ganic and organic things throws no light upon the 
reason that awakens in consciousness, to be appealed 
to as finally in the heart of things. To find with the 
biologist what the external conditions are under which 
a human being enters on his life of intelligence, is 
not to resolve the final problems of which intelligence 
becomes aware: these must be determined, if at all, 
by spiritual data contained within invisible intelligence 
itself; not by external data in the material world. 
Matter, as we perceive it, explains nothing in the way 
of ultimate explanation; nor does it, as I think can 
be shown, aSbrd even the deepest and truest explana- 
tion that is within man's reach. Motion of molecules 
can only explain motion in other molecules, and not 
even this finally ; for there is no necessary connection 
perceptible in sense between contact of moving masses 
in space, and the motion of other masses which follows 
the impact. What one can say is, that we are accus- 
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tomed to expect the latter when we see the former. 
The former is thus to us the intelligible sign, and so 
the foundation of a natural prophecy, upon which we 
proceed in faith. 

Self-consistent materialism is an impossible, because Lotze on 
self -contradictory, position, and the tacit assumptions aiistic ai- 
of the materialist alone conceal its absurdity. "The ^™* 
materialistic assumption," as Lotze says, "takes upon 
itself to show how, from bare properties of space filling 
divisibility, inertia, and mobility, the whole universe, 
and therefore its spiritual constituents, could be natu- 
rally developed, without admixture of any other prin- 
ciple or cause whatever. Now, psychology compels us 
to see that states of motion in matter, or in material 
organisms, are only the occasions upon which there 
arise in us spiritual processes, such as sensations or 
other feelings and thoughts. But why these occasions 
are followed by those spiritual states is not only not 
a subject of possible empirical knowledge, but it is 
even possible to see that man can never reach the 
point where it could be seen that a mode of motion 
in a mass of molecules, however curiously elaborated, 
would have to cease to remain a mode of motion, and 
would be under an absolute necessity to transform 
itself into a process of thought, or even of sensation. 
According to all ascertainable principles, from motions 
alone nothing but a new distribution, propagation, or 
arrest of motions can follow. A spiritual sequence can 
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be attached to them only indirectly — that is to say, 
through their natural relation to another substance 
which in its own nature possesses a capacity for the 
manifestation of spiritual processes ; in which capacity 
the mere motions themselves, as such, as perceived by 
us are wanting. So that in each particular instance, as 
well as in the totality of the universe, with a barely 
material ultimate principle, in which matter is en- 
dowed only with those characteristics which are in 
science assumed to be essential to it, it is incapable 
of originating the world of spiritual processes." In 
short, the acknowledged interpretability or divinity 
which appears in the significant relations of natural 
things, to which I have been asking your consideration 
in this lecture, can make no appeal to, or receive no- 
response from, a universe that consists ultimately only 
of atoms in continuous motion. The conception of 
existence as absolutely or ultimately spiritual is there-^ 
fore deeper than the conception of it as ultimately 
an evolution of atoms in infinite space and time — 
scientifically true, so far as it goes, as this last con- 
ception of it may possibly be. For there is na 
inconsistency between theism and the hypothesis 
that fire -mist was the physical beginning of our 
world. 
The reveia- It is the revelation that is involved in the self-con- 
in and sciousness of man that supplies the key to this deeper 
whaUs or spiritual interpretation of nature. Apart from this. 
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the outer world, with all its laws and ends, is dark- highest in 
ness; for external nature in itself, or apart from the 
contents of moral life in man, conceals the God whom 
it nevertheless reveals when it is looked at in the 
light of spiritual consciousness. 

In next lecture we shall look for some light, through 
this opening, into the mystery of existence. 
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LECTUEE IX. 



MAN SUPERNATURAL. 



Retro- 
spect. 



Nature 
and super- 
natural- 
ness. 



The purpose of last lecture was partly to show that 
obligation to presuppose order and purpose in nature, 
as the condition of interpreting it, is independent of 
the question whether the cosmos had a beginning ; for 
even if at birth we are ushered into a cosmos that had 
no beginning, we iBnd ourselves now living and moving 
and having our being amidst surroundings that must 
be presupposed to be ultimately and essentially super- 
natural, or an expression of intelligent purpose, as the 
condition of their being adequately interpreted. 

But of whose intelligence and purpose is this the 
expression ? Of what sort is the ordering and design- 
ing principle? What is meant by its supernatural- 
ness? Have we any example within our experience 
of a reality superior to the natural causation that is 
alone recognised in physical sciences? Does not the 
applicability to man of the idea of moral obligation 
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involve supernaturalness in him, and thus supply an 
analogy to supernaturalness in nature? These ques- 
tions lead to the subject of this lecture, which is con- 
cerned with the supernatural as presented in man, a 
moral and religious being, who shares as a responsible 
agent in the universal reason, and who, as a free spirit, 
is connected with the centre of a moral world, to which 
nature is in harmonious subordination. Under this 
final conception, advance of the natural sciences only 
deepens and enriches man's conception of God. When 
an event can be referred in science to a natural cause, 
it is not by this divorced from God, if all natural 
causation is the immediate manifestation of Divine 
Power. May I add that the idea of natural causation 
being essentially divine is not new to me. It pervades 
the thought which I have given to the world in the 
last five - and - twenty years, for it is implied in six 
volumes of which Berkeley was the text, and in three 
in which I have essayed a critical reconstruction of 
Locke. 

I find the signal example of the divine in the Man. 
spiritual being of man. For do we not see in man a 
being at once natural and supernatural, intermediate 
between brute and Deity, with an intelligence and ex- 
perience that is neither nescience nor Omniscience, — 
equally unable, as Pascal suggests, to know all, and 
to be ignorant of all, who is great even in knowing 
himself to be miserable, and who constantly seeks 
to support the present by the future interpreted 
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External 
organic 
conditions 
not to be 
identified 
with the 
self-con 
scions life 
of which 
they may 
be the oc- 
casion. 



through the past? Let us examine the supernatural 
experience into which man may rise when he realises 
his true ideal. 

The visible organic conditions under which conscious- 
ness makes its appearance in man, and in terms of 
which its gradual development may be expressed in 
biology, must not be identified with the moral and 
spiritual life, itself invisible, of which the organic 
motions are the natural occasion. Intelligence may 
be manifested in and through visible processes, in 
inorganic and in organic nature ; but those visible 
processes are not the invisible conscious intelligence, 
nor are they the emotional and volitional life, which 
is blended with the intellectual, in a complete per- 
sonal consciousness. The presumed interpretability 
of nature, and the fact that I find myself in an in- 
terpretable world, is something more or something 
other than the sense - presented phenomena them- 
selves in their illimitable varieties. That these sense 
appearances are capable of being understood, I am 
mentally obliged to pre-judge; for this pre-judgment 
is the fundamental condition of the formation of 
natural sciences by man, as well as of every calcu- 
lated movement in daily life. A chaos of letters of 
the alphabet, presented in a heap on a table, is not 
confounded with the same letters organised into a 
book, and therein so charged with meaning, that the 
reader finds the book in objective intellectual afl&nity 
with his own intelligence. Man in like manner treats 
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nature on the hypothesis that, in trying to understand 
its phenomena scientifically, he is exercising himself 
in an intelligible, if not in an intelligent or personal 
cosmos — not in a meaningless chaos. 

But living consciousness is more than potential Conscious 
intelligibility ; more, too, than the sensuous signs in gence. 
which the reason latent in nature receives expression. 
Meaning, abstracted from a living conscious thinker, 
is an unactual abstraction. Let us once more suppose 
all conscious life in the universe suddenly annihilated. 
What then becomes of the latent interpretability of 
natural phenomena ; or of the phenomena themselves, 
which we are obliged to presuppose interpretable, and 
therefore in correspondence with our own intellectual 
constitution — the macrocosm in analogy with the 
microcosm ? 

Is it not within the rational consciousness of man, Conscious 
not in the natural phenomena presented to our senses light of the 
in the organism of the human body, that we are to 
look for the true key, or at least the best within 
man's reach, for his final interpretation of the uni- 
verse ? Those very sciences which express some part 
of what the physical universe in whicli we live is 
saying to us, are themselves products of rational 
consciousness ; not of unconscious, nor even of merely 
sentient, life. And rational consciousness in man is 
not yet proved experimentally to have its natural 
equivalents in phenomena of matter; but even if this 
could be physiologically proved, so that the scientific 
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equivalent for every conscious state could be found in 
the organism, this spurious monism leaves unaffected 
the constructive principles of reason as criteria for the 
determination of truth. Whether conscious perception 
by man is a transitory or a permanent fact in the uni- 
verse, matter, apart from all perception of it, is an empty, 
unactual abstraction. Conscious life is the light of the 
world. The sciences themselves — physical, chemical, 
biological — have their concrete existence only in the 
conscious life of a person; so that it is only through 
invisible personal life and agency that the mysterious 
reality of existence is actualised into sense and science. 
Living science is a function of invisible conscious life. 
The biologist, in his living science, reads the symbols 
of that life in the form of visible organic processes. 
Each discovery of an instance of physical causality in 
the constitution of the world is a mental act. Success 
in science depends upon the amount of intellectual 
development in the individual discoverer. The validity 
of his discoveries depends at last upon mental presup- 
positions, which something in his mind obliges him to 
make, and not merely upon the transitory visible phe- 
nomena. He is obliged to presume, without proof, an 
orderly constancy in nature, for apart from this, ex- 
pectation and scientific verification have no ground to 
rest on. Sensuous experience is only of the past: it 
cannot be identified with the future, in the way that 
inductive science virtually identifies it, without this 
disposition to take its orderly constancy, or rationality, 
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for granted. The very power the biologist claims of 
concluding that he is himself a natural issue of the 
evolution of the material world is refunded into rational 
consciousness. This makes man the most significant, 
and indeed his only known organ, for a revelation of 
what God is, that the universe contains. Man, the 
microcosm, is the unique example of the supernatural, 
in which, if anywhere within experience, religion finds 
the type of the infinite supernatural Macrocosm. The 
ideal man, including his body, is for us the symbol of 
God in nature. The spirit of man, incarnate in his 
body, is the symbol of Infinite Spirit, incarnate in the 
universe presented in time. As containing what is 
highest in human experience, the spiritual life of 
man, in its full development, may be said to signify 
to man what is final or supreme in existence — in 
short, what we call God — in the only form in which 
God can by us be apprehended. 

Hence the j)hilosophical inadequacy of all merely Theneces- 
natural or biological interpretations either of nature quacyof 

£ i-i. • • J T , aU merely 

or or man, — their inadequacy, 1 mean, even to our biological 
modest intellectual resources, as well as our needs, nltur^^iu- 
moral and religious. A physiological account of the tion^of* 
so - called " action " and " reaction " between man's existence. 
animal organism and its material environment, under 
a law, let us say, of natural selection, omits man's 
supernatural intelligence and moral agency as revealed 
to reflection. It overlooks that in man which distinc- 
tively reveals God, — so far as the infinite principle of 
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the universe can be revealed to an intelligence inter- 
mediate between nescience and the perfect intuition of 
the Omniscient. Is it not in and through that which is 
found by reflection in man's invisible life of conscious- 
ness, not through that which is presented to any or all 
of his five senses, that the world is finally interpretable 
by him ? 
The Ian- The progress of the physical sciences themselves is 

Nature and an evidence that natural evolution is a continual 
ma™imf address to man, expressed in the significant language 
of caused causes ; for those sciences, so far as they go, 
are an interpretation of this language. Scientific inter- 
course with the natural universe is virtually intelligence 
in intercourse with intelligence — the mind of man 
learning to think the thought or reason that is latent 
in things. Yet curiously it was a maxim of Comte, 
that the heavens declare no other glory than that of 
Hipparchus, Kepler, Newton, and the other illustrious 
astronomers, who have interpreted the causal language 
that is uttered by the masses of matter that occupy 
space. On this principle the glory of Newton's ' Prin- 
cipia ' was not the glory of Newton, but only of those 
readers of the ' Principia' who are able to appreciate its 
physical theory and demonstrations. If the Book of 
Nature receives the meaning which it is supposed to 
express only from the astronomical discoverer, must 
not the book which was supposed to make Newton 
illustrious receive its meaning, not from Newton, but 
only from its intelligent interpreters ? 
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But it is in man's life as a moral being, in the Reason 
responsible exercise of deliberate will, not in man as man are 
purely intellectual, that the facts of his experience seem tuna/be- 
to resist the limitations of physical evolution, and re- determL- 
fuse to be read exclusively in terms of a natural action eternally 
and reaction between the individual organism and its ^^J^ 
surroundings. The inadequacy remains even when we 
take account also of the inherited results of organic and 
extra-organic interaction, as contained in the history 
of the animal ancestors of the individual organism, or 
even in the previous history of the whole material 
world, of which a living body is of course a part. 
It is in the exercise of morally responsible will that 
man so rises, as a person, above all that is merely 
physical and impersonal, that the divine principle at 
the heart of existence seems to be illustrated in him. 

f 

And if so, it is then illustrated in a way that does not 
admit of suflBcient expression in the terms, or under 
the conditions, of sciences which only formulate the 
customary processes of visible nature. Is not the re- 
sponsible will in man supernatural : self-determined, not 
determined from without : so that man may be said to 
hold the unique position of being at once an outcome 
of the physical evolution, and a creative agent in re- 
spect of all in his history and surroundings that he 
is morally responsible for? For rational conscious- 
ness blended with volitional consciousness cannot be 
identified with any processes of natural causation : in 
spiritual action man seems to erect himself, as a 
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personal agent, above himself, as merely an event in 
the successi6n of natural occurrences. Unless above 
himself, as merely a part of visible nature, he can erect 
himself into an active, and therefore rational or super- 
natural spirit, how mean a thing is man. If he is 
under an absolute obligation to obey moral law, he 
cannot be in every respect part of the dependent 
causal mechanism. The way of looking at the universe 
that makes visible nature and natural causation the 
sole measure of reality must, if man is a moral agent, 
be inadequate as a philosophical theory. 
Science and Thus science and morality in man both seem to 

morality 

inmanim- involve more than physical sequence. The dogma 

plv more 

thannat- of the Speculative naturalist, that an outer world of 
quence. interpretable things acts upon a human intelligence 
mechanically, as bodies in motion "act" upon bodies 
at rest, so that the scientific interpretation of this ex- 
perience by a discoverer is itself only a physical effect 
of the causality of the body, — is a dogmatic postulate, 
which seems to leave out of account man's participa- 
tion in intuitive reason, and power of distinguishing 
between fancy and reality, in which the essence of our 
knowledge and its certainty consists. Defect in the 
dogma is still more obvious, when the speculative 
naturalist argues that the relation of motives to acts 
for which a human agent is responsible must be the 
same in kind as the causal relation which one body 
bears to another body, when motion in one physically 
follows impact by another in motion; for this leaves 
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out of account the difference between that superior- 
ity to physical nature which responsibility attributes 
to all agency that is either moral or immoral, and 
the dependence that is only natural and non-moral: 
for a natural cause is not held morally responsible 
for any of its physical effects, whether it is a sentient 
or insentient cause. The intellectual power of distin- 
guishing between transitory appearances and the deeper 
realities which they signify — between immediate sense 
and even natural science — is a power in which the 
intellectual man erects himself, as supernatural, above 
himself, as merely sensuous and a part of nature. But 
the power of morally responsible choice between good 
and evil in action is emphatically that in which man 
is free either to erect himself above physical law and 
dependent causation, or to let his proper personality be 
wholly merged in nature. 

Thus in man two ultimate mysteries seem to meet — The uiti- 
the mystery of natural causation, and the mystery of teneaoF 
moral or immoral will. In natural causation we find temporal 
intelligible signs of an order with which nature is a^^i*" 
charged. Here we are involved in the mystery of ^*"sauty. 
eternal succession : since no natural cause can be self- 
determined, each physical antecedent presupposes one 
anterior, of which it has been in its turn the physical 
effect or equivalent. Self -determining intelligence, and 
responsibility for what is personally determined, seems 
to contradict the presupposed universality of natural 
causation, and puts us face to face with an origi- 

R 
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native cause, as that to which alone power is rightly 
attributed. 
Natural or Man, intermediate between the nescient and the 
and moral' omniscicnt. Can neither imagine nor comprehend the 
pendent, final reality in either of these two ways. He cannot 
^^^ ^' comprehend an unbeginning and unending series of 
causal metamorphoses of dependent phenomena, all 
connected under physical laws, and as means to ends ; 
nor can he comprehend a universe of self-determining 
spiritual agents. Natural causation in its ultimate 
implicates, and morally responsible agency in its 
ultimate implicates, are both alike incompletely intel- 
ligible, at the scientific point of view. Each concep- 
tion, necessarily incomplete, is therefore necessarily 
mysterious for an intelligence that can comprehend 
and judge only in part, and not at the eternal or in- 
finite centre. But this human incompleteness deprives 
man of the right in reason to conclude, that natural 
causation, on the one hand, and, on the other hand, 
morally responsible acts of which the human agent, 
not the Active Eeason immanent in all natural causa- 
tion, is the originating source — are two contradictory 
conceptions. Man's conception of natural causation is 
not complete enough to justify the conclusion that a 
sinful action must be determined by the Power re- 
vealed in the sequences of nature ; — not by the person 
who is regarded by the moral reason as morally re- 
sponsible for it. The presence in the universe of 
agents who are responsible for what ought not to 
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enter into existence, and therefore had not any ma- 
terial necessity for existing, is accordingly intellectually 
possible: man's experience of remorse is a practical 
proof that man's supernatural independence is true in 
fact. Conscience points to supernatural agency, in the 
form of intending self-conscious acts of persons, whose 
5«Z/^-originating causality can be brought home to them 
by their moral experience. This experience introduces 
a deeper meaning into causality than that which this 
word connotes when it is aflBrmed of a merely natural 
or caused cause. An immoral act micst originate in 
the immoral agent ; a physical effect is not known to 
originate in its physical cause. 

Thus cosmic faith and moral faith are both alike Cosmic 

■foi+li on/1 

concerned with what is incompletely intelligible under moral 
the conditions of physical reasoning ; therefore neither ^ 
can be scientifically proved to be so related to the 
other as to be incapable of mutual reconciliation under 
a higher principle. Scientific faith in physical neces- 
sity need not subvert moral or religious faith in what 
is higher than physical necessity, yet not necessarily 
inconsistent with it. 



The profound question of the relation between per- The reia- 

iiioii bfi" 

fions morally responsible for acts and the order of tween 
nature is suggested by some sentences in Professor cha^s 
Huxley's interesting essay on the hypothesis that g^nJ*^^ 
animals may be automata, — including, of course, the *8®°°y- 
human animal. " It seems to me," he says, " that in 
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men as in brutes there is no proof that any state of 
consciousness is the cause of change in the motion of 
the matter of the organism. ... It follows that our 
mental conditions are simply the symbols in conscious- 
ness of the changes which take place automatically in 
the organism ; and that, to take an extreme illustration, 
the feeling we call volition is not the cause of a volun- 
tary [overt] act, but the symbol of that state of the 
brain which is the immediate cause of that act." As 
viewed in this statement, men are only organisms, 
not persons, — visible and tangible things, with each 
of which conscious life is inexplicably found con- 
nected, — consciousness in men being more fully de- 
veloped, under its natural causes, than the sentient 
intelligence which is associated with the organisms of 
other animals on this planet. But in all animals con- 
scious life is impotent: it is discounted as wholly 
irrelevant in this scientific explanation of man. The 
metamorphoses which the inorganic and organised 
material world undergoes, in the persistent processes 
of natural causation which science tries to register and 
formulate, are all independent of conscious "agency" 
as a factor. Man is not entitled, on account of his 
felt responsibility for his acts or otherwise, to be 
included as a factor of actions, or even among those 
conditions of events which constitute collectively, in 
each case of change, what natural science means by 
a "cause." For conscious self-determination is not 
found to be an ingredient in the constitution of physi- 
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cally conceived causes, the external process of trans- 
forming these into the new relations that are called 
their effects being alone of scientific interest. Absolute 
origination is not an imaginable condition which is 
connected, in the way a physical cause is, with the 
occurrence of events in the historical evolution of the 
universe. We are deluded, it seems, when we suppose 
personal or self-contained agency; for no volition of 
which one is conscious can either increase or diminish 
molecular motion in the brain, as its physical cause : 
all cerebral changes must be naturally caused by 
motions, organic or extra - organic, external to them- 
selves, which it is the oflBce of biological science to 
observe and formulate. 

But although biology may reasonably confine itself The reia- 
in this way to the natural causation of physical phe- "spirit and 
nomena, and may thus banish from biological thought gfty'^" ^ 
the hyper-physical ground of the moral relations of ^ordwV 
persons, either to one another or to the physical 
phenomena they are commonly supposed to modify, 
I am unable to see with Mr Huxley that this justifies 
" the gradual banishment from all regions of human 
thought of what we call spirit and spontaneity ; " for 
by "spontaneity" I suppose he means acts which, 
when regarded as morally referable to an agent, are 
inferred to be free or independent of natural causa- 
tion, on account of the agent's exclusive responsibility 
for them. Instead of this banishment of " spontaneity," 
biology, as well as every science of visible nature, seems 
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to place us face to face with an ulterior reality, sug- 
gested by the intellectual and ethical correlation be- 
tween the material world and the intelligent and intend- 
ing person to whom moral responsibility is referred. It 
makes us ask, what the presumed agreement between 
human intelligence and natural causation means. It 
also makes us ask, how the numerous seeming " inter- 
ferences " of moral and immoral agents with the other- 
wise customary course of nature can be reconciled with 
the exclusive sufficiency of visible causation, illustrated 
in inorganic and in organised processes, which biolo- 
gical naturalism confines itself to. The certainty of 
human knowledge surely implies some deeper connec- 
tion between what are commonly called "conscious" 
agents and the molecular motions in the brain of the 
supposed agent, then, through the brain, with mole- 
cular motions throughout the universe. Moral respon- 
sibility for a human act depends upon the agent who is 
morally praised or blamed for it being an independent 
or self-contained power, so far as that act is moral or 
immoral, — so far, therefore, independent of the natural 
causation to which " states of the brain " are subject. 
A community between the intelligence that is mani- 
fested consciously in man, and the intelligence that is 
latent in nature, signified to man in interpretable sen- 
suous signs, is the explanation of human sciences of 
nature. The postulate of a self-contained power that is 
above the conditions of physical causation, seems to 
be indispensable for any act of which the agent can be 
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morally praised or blamed; although the relation of 
man's moral or immoral acts to the supreme natural 
order and purpose must be only imperfectly intelligible, 
if both the idea of physical causality and the idea of 
free agency are ultimately incomplete or mysterious. 

The exclusion of questions of this order, not only Somecuri- 
from biology as a special science, but also from " all doxS!^* 
human thought," seems to land the persistent thinker 
in some curious paradoxes. If blended rational and 
volitional life, and all that is involved in this, are 
irrelevant accidents in the inorganic and organic 
causal history or evolution of the universe, it seems 
to follow that all changes in the material world would 
have occurred exactly as they have occurred, even if 
rational and volitional consciousness had never arisen. 
The contrivances in nature with which inen are cred- 
ited or discredited must all be placed, in that case, 
to the credit or discredit of the Power manifested in 
nature. Commonly supposed products of the human 
spirit must be conceived of as only part of the natural 
history of human organisms. The books contained in 
the world, for example, might have become what they 
are by a law of natural selection, under which their 
visible contents might have been evolved as we have 
them, yet without consciousness on the part of the sup- 
posed authors and printers. The brilliant additions to 
scientific literature for which we are grateful to Pro- 
fessor Huxley, when we refer them to his self-conscious 
agency, are only the natural issue of an organism. 
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itself one of the issues of the gradual evolution of the 
material universe: his published works might have 
existed exactly as they exist now, if neither his con- 
scious life nor any other had ever made its appear- 
ance in the universe. If consciousness and postulated 
personal activity are really irrelevant accidents in the 
procession of molecular motions, what proof can I have 
that at this moment mine is not the solitary conscious 
life in an unconscious world ? On what reasonable 
ground can I assert that I am now speaking in the 
presence of conscious persons ; or how can each hearer 
know that the words which he hears are not undula- 
tions of the air, that have been naturally caused by 
molecular motions in a visible organism, themselves 
the natural issues of molecular changes in organic or 
extra-organic nature, conveyed under the natural laws 
of sound to the organ of hearing in human organisms ? 
Perhaps I am now in the presence of unconscious 
automatic organisms. 
Sense phe- In Berkeley's ' Minute Philosopher,' Euphranor, one 
si^mcant ^^ ^^^ intcrlocutors, in a dialogue concerning the 
self-am- religious conception of the universe, argues that we 
sons^^ P®'" have at least as clear, full, and immediate certainty of 
the supernatural existence of an infinitely wise and 
powerful Spirit as eeush of us has of the existence of 
any other self-conscious life besides his own. " What ! " 
rejoins Alciphron, the other interlocutor, "What! do 
you pretend you can have the same assurance of the 
being of a God that you can have of minCy whom you 
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actually see standing before you and talking to you ? " 
" The very same, if not greater," is the reply. " How 
do you make this appear ? " asks Alciphron. " By the 
person Alciphron," Euphranor replies, " is meant an in- 
dividual thinking person, and not the hair, skin, or 
visible surface, or any part of the outward form, 
colour, or shape of Alciphron." "This I grant," re- 
plies the sceptic. "And in granting this," Euphranor 
argues, " you grant that in a strict sense I do not see 
Alciphron, but only such visible signs and tokens as 
suggest and infer the being of that invisible thinking 
principle or soul. Even so, in the self-same manner, 
it seems to me that, though I cannot with the eyes 
of flesh behold the invisible God, yet I do in the 
strictest sense behold and perceive, by all my senses, 
such operations as suggest, indicate, and demonstrate 
an invisible God, as certainly and with the same evi- 
dence as other signs, perceived by sense, do suggest 
to me the existence of your soul, spirit, or thinking 
principle, — which I am convinced of only by a few 
signs or effects, and the motions of one small organised 
body; whereas I do at all times and in all places 
perceive sensible signs which evince the being of a 
God." 

The argument here is, that the universe must be the The agency 

of Mind in 

expression of Universal Mind, because of the order, the uni- 
and relations of means to ends, which mark the course 
of its events: we have the same sort of evidence for 
the Universal Mind, although that Mind is invisible. 
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as we have for the existence of other self-conscious 
human persons in the phenomena of their visible or- 
ganisms, which are reasonably taken to signify their 
invisible self-conscious existence. Just as I am assured 
that the intending activity of another human being is 
the explanation of the audible words and visible actions 
which I refer to him, so I am bound in reason to 
recognise, with at least equal assurance, the existence 
of supreme intending Will, as the explanation of the 
order and purpose presupposed in a scientifically inter- 
pretable world. Divine spirit is embodied in the great 
sense-symbolism of the world, just as human spirits 
are embodied in the little sense-symbolisms presented 
to us in the history of the small organised bodies 
which resemble what we each call " our own body." 
But if, even in the case of human organisms, there 
is no possibility that self-determined conscious agency 
is the origin of any of their motions, it follows that 
the ordering and designing purpose of a man is as 
illogically concluded from the words and actions of a 
human organism as Divine Purpose from the laws and 
ends with which the infinite organism of the universe 
seems to present. There is as little room for origin- 
ative human agency as for originative divine agency. 
All that is commonly attributed to a calculating con- 
sciousness in men is explicable, it seems, as the natural 
issue of the unconscious processes of natural causation 
in organisms. The human race, and the whole animal 
world, with all their so-called works, may be part of 
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an unconscious evolution of which I am the solitary 
conscious spectator. Morally responsible personality, 
with free intending will as its implicate, is a practically 
superfluous adjunct of the organism I call mine, and 
a like superfluity if it is annexed to other organisms 
as well as to mine. But I have no proof that the 
other organisms are also connected with conscious life, 
if all their words and overt actions might be what 
they are, only through organic and inorganic natural 
causality. The unconscious natural succession of mole- 
cular changes in each human organism, without the 
"interference" of any conscious intelligence and will, 
would be a sufficient explanation of this printed essay 
on animal automatism. Neither world -making nor 
watchmaking would presuppose spiritual activity; for 
worlds and watches are equally the issue solely of 
the natural orderly evolution of the visible and tan- 
gible phenomena that form into watches and into 
worlds. Each is an ultimately meaningless natural 
growth; and the "adaptations" in each are at last 
merged in unexplained and inexplicable original vari- 
ations in atoms, which therein appear to exemplify a 
law of unconscious natural selection. 

But what, I would again ask, are natural automatic Matter, 

, . • J .1 1 • • inorganic 

changes m an organism, and through organisms in and or- 
extra-organic things, when the changes and their sub- Apposes* 
jects are totally abstracted from perception and con- mind 'does* 
sciousness? What is the 'Principia,' or what the ^^^3^^^^ 
* Essay Concerning Human Understanding,' without ™***«r. 
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conscious intelligence and intending purpose in New- 
ton and Locke, who are responsible for them, and 
without conscious activity in their supposed readers ? 
The words printed on the pages of a book become 
significant only when consciousness makes its appear- 
ance. The continuous drama of natural creation, in 
the course of which the visible ' Principia ' is supposed 
duly to take its place, has proceeded in harmony with 
an immanent reason ; so that although I have no 
physical proof, on account of its appearance, that 
another mind is responsible for it, I yet find the 
sensible signs so in harmony with my own conscious 
intelligence that I cannot resist the conviction that a 
great intelligence was the author. Whether the rela- 
tion between another person and the visible evolution 
is called a relation of cause and effect or not, it is 
a relation such as that the visible appearances are 
accepted as a reasonable guarantee for the invisible 
and foreign intending mind. I cannot banish the 
latter, and then fully think out my experience on the 
hypothesis of the exclusive reality of the former. A 
human intending will is responsible for the sensuous 
signs of meaning and purpose which a human organism 
presents. The immoral act for which the individual 
murderer is held morally responsible cannot be shifted 
oflf to the non-moral organism, and thus finally to the 
Power that is supreme in nature. 
Natural When the meaning of the words "matter" and 

causation 

isdescrip- " force " is Considered, in the light of sensuous and 
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spiritual experience, it would appear that the discovery tive of 
of the natural sign of a change is no real explana- conscience 

,. £ '. J 1 iT_ 1. 'J £ ' ' J.* is the index 

tion of it ; and also that our idea of originating power which 
on which change finally depends is got from reflection theSr orig- 
upon our own irresistible conviction of moral respon- cau^se!^ 
sibility for all deliberately intended acts, which must 
therefore be self - originated. "I ought, therefore I 
can" is the moral index which points to the agency 
of persons as man's highest conception of causality or 
power in himself and in the universe. Consciousness 
of the moral ideal is consciousness of duty or moral 
obligation ; but there can be no obligation of duty 
unless there is, so far as duty, absolute power within 
the agent either to obey or to disobey. The human 
subject of a moral obligation must, as capable of the 
obligation, be free from a divine mechanism of natural 
causation. The act must be his own, not merely a 
term in that chain of physical causes and effects, which 
is otherwise conceived as the continuous metamorphoses 
which the Supreme Power makes visible nature gradu- 
ally pass through. The only ultimate or originative 
power that enters into human experience seems to be 
moral or spiritual, so that this is the only sort of 
ultimate explanation of the universe causation that 
man can apprehend. 

Intelligent self- originated volition — under obliga- The super- 

.. p t j_ "I ' ^ ^ ' 1 natural in 

tion of duty, — necessarily involved m personal re- man. 
sponsibility, — is that in man which I call supernatural. 
As a merely sentient being, he is wholly, or almost 
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wholly, an event in the orderly natural system, as 
empty of supernatural causality as any other phenom- 
enon in the passive natural sequences. In his moral 
acts man appears to exemplify that final principle 
on which natural order ultimately depends; and in 
the elements of his moral personality we seem to 
have what man may take as (for him) the type of 
the supreme supernatural principle of the universe — 
a principle deeper than, yet consistent with and pre- 
supposed in, cosmic faith in natural uniformity, and 
called God when conceived as the ever active moral 
Eeason. See the contrast between the mechanism of 
nature and supernatural agency in the familiar words 
of our great religious poet: — 

" Look up to heaven ! the industrious sun 
Already half his race hath run ; 
He cannot halt, nor go astray, 
But our immortal spirits may,^^ 

Causality The final meaning of cause is thus reached through 
science. Conscience, and in the ethical conception of the uni- 
verse we seem to have a deeper and truer hold of reality 
than when it is treated only as a scientifically inter- 
pretable system of sense signs. Man cub his highest, 
acting freely under moral obligation, with its implied 
intellectual and moral postulates, is suggested as a 
more fitting key to the ultimate interpretation of 
things than man only as an animal organism, ab- 
stracted from the moral experience that is often un- 
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conscious in the human individual, but is realised fully 
in the Ideal Man, and can be disclaimed by imperfect 
men only by disclaiming human responsibility. 

The Macrocosm in analogy with the microcosm — the The Macro- 
supreme Power m nature m analogy with what is analogy 
highest in man, the homo mensura, when the homo human mi- 
means the moral and spiritual, as well as the merely °^°^°^™- 
sensuous man, — in this analogy, for which the contents 
of consciousness supply the materials, we seem to have 
the best light within man's reach for the true philo- 
sophy of the universe. 

I do not know whether the leading suggestion of The 

* .A.sc6n^ of 

this lecture, indeed of this whole course, is or is not in Man.' 
contradiction to the thesis of Professor Drummond, 
when he announces " natural law in the spiritual world," 
and especially in his * Ascent of Man,' because I do not 
fully understand its philosophical meaning. If this im- 
plies that the natural world of things, as distinguished 
from the moral world of persons, is a continual and 
immediate manifestation of God, it is a fundamental 
conception which I am trying to recommend. But if 
it were meant to subordinate spiritual life to natural 
causation conceived only physically, and so to make 
physical causation the final mode of looking at the 
universe, with a suflBcient explanation of the spiritual 
world in organised matter, the 'Ascent' would be a 
fanciful historical exposition of Universal Materialism. 
Perhaps the intention is to suggest that no hypothesis 



man. 
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regarding changes merely in the material organism can 
be inconsistent with the supremacy of spiritual law 
throughout the perennial evolutionary struggle in the 
natural world 
Thereii- The religious consciousness in man is nearly con- 
stinctin nectcd with the consciousness of moral obligation, 
and implied power to make personal action conform 
or not conform to the ideal of duty. I suppose that 
religion postulates the faith that nature is an ally 
dependent on active moral reason, and this for us at 
least means dependence on a personal agent, along with 
the state of feeling and will which is the accompani- 
ment of this faith, in its different degrees of intensity 
and intelligence. As a feeling religion includes rever- 
ential trust in the principle that is supreme in the 
universe; and for those with whom a merely cosmic 
faith in uniformities of natural order is the deepest 
principle which they recognise, this faith is, in a manner, 
their religion. But when faith goes no deeper than 
the cosmic postulate; when it is emptied of the in- 
gredients contributed by man's experience of himself 
as a moral or supernatural being — this non-moral faith 
contains no absolute guarantee that intelligence may 
not be in the end put to confusion, even in the scientific 
application of an ultimate trust in physical uniformity. 
Seeming cosmic order may in the end be physical and 
moral anarchy, and life intrusted to a faith so thin and 
shallow is, after all, not worth living. Pessimist despair, 
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instead of religious hope and reverence, is not uncon- 
genial to the worship of a wholly physical causality, 
that god of agnostic science. So that although this 
cosmic faith in an impersonal or non-moral universe, 
when it is the final trust of any, may be called their 
religion, it is not religion in the full meaning of the 
word. It falls short of it, in so far as religion involves 
reconciliation through what is spiritual or supernatural 
being at the heart of things. Now man's rational and 
volitional consciousness contains the only example, in 
his experience, of what the words moral and super- 
natural mean. This makes it true that on earth 
"there is nothing great but man;" and that "in 
man there is nothing great but mind" or personal 
consciousness, with its implicates of reason and will 
and love. Does not the scientific agnosticism which 
explains away or overlooks this destroy the only 
foundation for a final faith that is absolute? 

The religious instinct which interprets the final The veri- 
Power practically as perfect moral personality, not the moral 
merely non-moral physical mechanism, must itself be tatSn^of 
taken into account as a verifying experience, for justi- terse"by 
fying the final interpretation of ourselves and things rioiTof the 
around us. As developed in the religious experience ^o^^^* 
which has found its highest expression in Hebrew and 
Christian Scripture, it gives therein the verification 
of facts to the theistic interpretation of the universe. 
But even in other forms, and in lesser degrees, a 

s 
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mental experience of religious faith is a fact in the 
history of mankind so widespread and persistent, that 
it claims recognition as a legitimate factor in the solu- 
tion of the universal problem ; with as much reason as 
data of sense and cosmic faith receive recognition in 
the physical interpretation of nature and in common 
life. The misery of man when the divine centre is 
lost or obscured receives eloquent expression in the 
'Pens^es' of Pascal: the distress may be taken as 
part of the proof in experience that when reUgious 
faith and thought are dormant, an essential condition 
of harmony between the man and his surroundings is 
absent, and that his true ideal and chief end in the 
system of the universe is not recognised. The reli- 
gious instinct, in its many forms, but especially in its 
Christian, has been the chief factor in the history of 
mankind. It is a motive in human conduct, in no way 
less notable than the cosmic faith which I believe that 
it is able to assimilate with itself, and in assimilating 
to humanise, by showing that the spiritual conception of 
the universe is more fully philosophical for man than 
the merely physical. If cosmic faith is the assurance 
that the material world will not in the end put to in- 
telledual confusion those who rely on the universality 
of its natural order, this blended moral and religious 
faith not only guarantees the physical faith itself, but 
is the absolute assurance that the Supreme Power will 
not put to permanent moral confusion those who strive 
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permanently to realise the ideals of truth and beauty 
and goodness ; or who trust absolutely in infinite love, 
in and through which all things somehow work together 
for good to those who thus live. The God represented 
in the Ideal Man is thus for man the available revela- 
tion and guarantee of God or goodness on the throne of 
the universe. 
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LECTUEE X. 



WHAT IS GOD? 

Simonides In the opening words of the present course, I alluded 

and Hiero. 

to " the prudent reserve of Simonides," who, according 

to the familiar story, being asked by Hiero, What God 

was? desired a day to think out the question, and 

then two days more, after that continually enlarging 

the time needed for finding the answer, but without 

ever being able to bring in a definition of God. During 

the months, since these opening words were spoken, 

Hiero's question has been pressing itself upon us in 

many forms. Are we now readier with an answer 

than Simonides was? 

o?iectoer ^^® design of the present course of lectures, as I 

dusfvew explained at the outset, does not comprehend discus- 

withthe gion of Special problems of religious thought. Some of 

which man thcsc I hopc to deal with next winter. At present I 

ought fin- ^ ^ ■*• 

ally to in- am Concerned with the previous question of the credi- 

terpretthe i i . 

universe, bility of any theological conception of existence. I 
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am asking how the universe should finally be regarded 
by man ? Must it be under the conception of mathe- 
matical quantity, or of physical causation only, as with 
Spinoza and Hume ; or may it with reason be regarded 
as essentially supernatural reality, in analogy with man 
as a moral agent, and his higher experience ? We 
have been thinking out the question, whether the 
general theistic problem, which involves the special 
problems and difiBculties of religion, can be determined, 
or whether, on the contrary, it cannot enter within 
man's intellectual horizon. Is the modern physical 
conception of the universe the highest that is attain- 
able ; or is this conception — valid as far as it is veri- 
fied by facts and reasonings that rest on cosmic faith — 
inadequate when measured by man as a moral being ? 
Is the monotheistic interpretation of the universe the 
really reasonable one finally, under the more compre- 
hensive faith, which sustains not only discursive reason 
in relation to data of sensuous perception, but reason 
in relation to all the data of moral and spiritual as 
well as sensuous experience? 

I have accordingly tried to present for your con- Non-theis- 
sideration, in a philosophic temper, the chief ways in pretations 
which the universe is looked at, by those who seek to °^ *^® ^^' 
satisfy themselves about the Power that is supremely 
and finally at work in it. The constructive conceptions 
of Universal Materialism, Panegoism, and Pantheism, 
were tried provisionally in succession; and I asked 
your candid consideration of what seemed unsatisfying. 



verse. 
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because inadequate, in each, while not overlooking the 
partial truth which gives to each what strength it has. 
If you would convince another who really loves truth, 
of defect in conception, you must try to see the side at 
which things are looked at by him ; for on that side 
his view of them is probably true : by seeing a truth, 
common to him and to you, he may more readily 
recognise with you what is wanting in his own con- 
ception. In the same spirit we next tried provisionally 
the destructive or agnostic way of looking at theism 
and theology, more or less adopted by some in this 
generation. Here all final conceptions of the universe 
other than a negative one disappear, and with them, 
when the agnosticism is bold enough, faith in every- 
thing that appears in experience, whether sensuous or 
spiritual; so that all supposed human knowledge, or 
interpretation of experience, subsides into the total 
darkness of universal nescience. 
The cor- But the mental state in which one doubts about 

relation of ^v** ^.j.* i-i ^ ^^ -r^ 

cosmic or everything is a state m which man cannot live. Even 
and re- ' animal life in man includes perceptions of some things, 
t^istic^^ and faith in some of their physical meanings. We 
cannot live without eating and drinking, and we can- 
not eat or drink without faith in the nutriment, or 
in the agreeable sensations, which we believe the visible 
food to signify, when it is only seen, and before it is 
tasted. We are daily living in the movement which 
we call an experience of what is actual How deep 
can we go in interpreting the meaning of experience ? 



faith. 
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Ought we to put a fully theistic meaning at last upon 
data of experience ; or may we, must we, be contented 
to interpret it under the attenuated religious presup- 
position (if it may be called religious) of a wholly 
physical or non-moral order, with its physical or non- 
moral religion? Does God, or the final principle, 
mean only the ultimately inexplicable natural order ; 
or does God mean ever-active moral reason and pur- 
pose, at the root of an always divinely sustained physi- 
cal order, in which God is Supreme ? Is the universe 
to be finally interpreted in and through what is found 
in man — man at his highest or best — man with his 
ineradicable conviction of moral responsibility, and his 
religious consciousness that even the natural universe 
must be a manifestation of what he has to think of as 
the perfect reason of the ideal personality ? Is the pro- 
gressive evolution in space and time finally interpret- 
able in the light of faith in the moral responsibility of 
man, which can rest on no fulcrum short of the centre 
of the universe, the throne of the Eternal living God ? 
Or must it finally be interpreted in the darkness of an 
ultimately inexplicable, and possibly illusory, natural 
order, without a rational centre, — a sham cosmos in 
which there can be no absolute faith ? Must it be 
this, and only this, although negation of spiritual 
faith is the crucifixion of that in man which seeks a 
sufficient response in perfect reason and goodness at 
the heart of things ? Is there anything in the consti- 
tution of external nature, or of human understanding, 
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that forbids man to interpret the universe finally as 
the revelation of a Power that, so far as he has to do 
with what is real, is in analogy with what is highest 
and best in himself ; in harmony with his moral and 
religious ideals ; — so that the ideal man may be taken 
practically as the representative or symbol of the true 
centre of the infinite reality in which man finds him- 
self, and with which he is connected in his whole living 
experience ? Is not intellectual and moral relief best 
found under this conception ? 
Away It is in this way of looking at the universe that I 

open for a ./ o 

practical have sought for a practical answer to Hiero's ques- 

answer . i • i • i •• i nn 

to Hiero's tion, an answer which might even have been oflfered 
by Simonides. It means that the question Tiiay be 
answered so far as it concerns the moral experience 
of man, while it is still infinitely unanswerable. It 
means that the deepest and truest thought man can 
have about the outside world, is that in which the 
natural universe is conceived as the immediate mani- 
festation of the divine or infinite Person, in moral 
relation to imperfect persons, who, in and through 
their experience of what is, are undergoing intellec- 
tual and spiritual education in really divine surround- 
ings — the education in part consisting in struggles to 
master by obeying the physical nature with which 
they are continually in contact and collision, and 
which, in the light of their inner consciousness, is 
seen to be a revelation of the divine. It may thus 
be said that man may know God, and also that God 
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cannot be known. And this blended knowledge and 
ignorance, real knowledge of that which yet passes 
knowledge, seems to be the final issue of human 
inquiry as to the co-existence of the three existences 
postulated in common experience. Nature or the 
outward world; each man in his own supernatural 
personality; and the Divine Supernature, on which 
Nature and Man depend — all these are in part, or 
practically, knowable: they can be known, that is to 
say, as far as human action in the universe needs the 
knowledge, as far, that is to say, as they enter into 
human experience, physical and spiritual. But reality 
as at the divine centre is only thus far cognisable, 
unless man can comprehend infinite experience in 
infinite reason. Perfect knowledge postulates an ex- 
perience that is boundless in space and boundless in 
duration, and an intuition of reason which, tran- 
scending space and duration altogether, would be the 
intellectual vision of all as the omnipresent Eternal. 

Physical science is reached by a leap in the dark. The scien- 
in the faith that the presence of physical order the reU- 
and purpose in nature will not suffer the physical S^hecuSc, 
inquirer to be put to confusion. Eeligion, too, is a ^d^hope. 
leap in the dark, yet in hopeful faith in the constant 
agency of perfect moral reason, as the root not only 
of the physical order, but as the highest conception 
man can have of the universal principle of existence. 
So the moral or religious faith includes and justifies 
the physical. The Macrocosm, when looked at as 
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perfect or infinite naicrocosm, is found more human, 
more in harmony, that is to say, with the complete 
homo menmtra principle of interpretation, than when 
looked at agnostically, as a finally unintelligible and 
wholly incalculable complex phenomenon presented to 
the senses, — which in the end may put us all to con- 
fusion. For the future history of such a universe 
may in the end contradict the presuppositions with- 
out which even physical science must dissolve in 
nescience, deprived of the witness of humanity to the 
conviction that we are living and moving and having 
our natural as well as our moral being in God. Is 
not man's most reconciling final relation to the infinite 
universe of reality, that of a person with a Perfect 
Person; an imperfect and fallible moral being with 
the Perfect Moral Being? Is not this idea needed 
even in order to justify confidence in that narrower 
intercourse with what is real, in which the physical 
interpreter hears the divine voice expressed, in terms 
of physical law, in the beneficent discoveries of the 
natural sciences and the advance of civilisation ? 
Reveia- I have presumed to include the revelation of the 

God in and Supernatural which one finds in moral and religious 
man^not experience— not excluding as its most signal records 
from our thosc Contained in Hebrew and Christian literature — 
Lord^if- ^® P^^^ ^^ ^^® material of a comprehensive Natural 
ford^s Theology — this notwithstanding the interdict which 
words in Lord Gififord's Deed may appear to put, 
especially upon the Hebrew and Christian books. But 
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I cannot suppose that the desire therein expressed, 
that Gifford lecturers should treat "the science of 
Infinite Being" without reference to any "supposed 
supernatural revelation," can be meant to exclude a 
reference in the name of reason to records of moral 
and religious experience which human beings are said 
to have gone through in Palestine or anywhere else. 
This remarkable experience, preserved in the Bible of 
Christianity, or in the catholic traditions of Christen- 
dom, whatever else it may be, is at least part of the 
history of mankind. It presents religious thoughts 
and faith to which men who once lived on this planet 
gave expression. If a bar is to exclude the student 
of natural theology from this recorded religious ex- 
perience of mankind, and if he must be confined to 
the phenomena of external nature, in the way an 
astronomer or a chemist confines himself, so that the 
theology may be in the narrow sense "natural" and 
"scientific," he is deprived of the most significant 
facts which help to determine man's relation to the 
final problem of existence. As well say that the astron- 
omer must form astronomical science without reference 
to the special revelations of astronomical law that are 
presented in the movements of the solar system, as 
that the philosophical theologian must deal with the 
ultimate problem of the universe without reference to 
the spiritual experience of persons signally inspired 
by the religious interpretation of life. A fruitful and 
not an abstract inquiry is surely what is wanted. 
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That God seemed to be mentally experienced in the 
way prophets and apostles say that they experienced 
God, is a recorded fact in the history of what has 
happened in the minds of persons who lived on this 
planet; whatever weight may be given to the record- 
ed experience, or whatever explanation may be got 
through it, of the system of the universe. 



A "God" 
compre- 
hensible in 
the tem- 
porally 
condi- 
tioned ex- 
perience 
of man 
cannot be 
God. 



The human 
idea of God 
verified by 
man's ex- 
perience of 
the con- 



But is the God conceived only after the analogy 
of what is highest in man an adequate conception of 
the Infinite Eeality ? Does not the very spiritual ex- 
perience of religiously inspired men bear witness to 
the truth, that the God who can be comprehended by 
man cannot be the Infinite God ? It may be asked 
whether it is reasonable to suppose that the idea of 
God as Infinite Man is a solution of the final prob- 
lem; and this only because it corresponds to what 
is highest in the implicates of the experience of an 
ephemeral race of living beings, on one of the lesser 
planets of the solar system ? To conclude that a final 
conception of Being which thus lets itself down to 
man may be a solution of the final problem looks like 
arrogant assumption, the issue of sectarian narrowness, 
which makes the insignificant sect called mankind the 
measure of the Infinite Eeality. 

It would be so, if this human finality were taken 
as adequate to the absolute reality. But the human 
finality is not offered as the conception of God taken 
from the divine centre — only as the conception of God 
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necessarily takeu at a human standpoint away from sec^uences 
the centre. It is only offered as the best conception tion. 
possible at the intermediate position, where man may 
nevertheless find what is even eternally true for that 
position; — the real knowledge of an intelligence that 
cannot become omniscient, or know the actual contents 
of time independently of their conditions of time and 
change. It may be that which, when held intelligently 
by man, alone puts him in absolute rational harmony 
with the universe, and its acceptance then becomes the 
condition of success in the endeavour to live according 
to the deepest and truest human relation to what is 
real. That the religious conception of the universe 
works well, when rightly accepted and acted on, may 
be one example of the relation of means and ends on 
a supreme scale. Can rejection.be justified, if this 
unfits the sceptic, as a complete human being, for his 
surroundings, or obscures the best ideal of man's ofiBce 
in the universe ? 

I have said that much in the records of the religious Supposed 
experience of mankind, in the various religions of the sciousness 
world, as well as the theory of human knowledge Divine 
implied in these lectures, teaches the lesson that God ®^°^' 
is infinitely incognisable, whUe practically knowable 
in the spiritual interpretation of the universe which 
our moral and religious experience seems to justify. 
But one may ask. What kind of Spirit or Mind is 
this? Are we to imagine the divine intellectual life 
as a succession of changing acts like those of the 
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inner life in man; or instead as one unchanging in- 
tuition of all that is, has been, and is yet to be: 
or as something different from, because supercon- 
sciously transcending, either of these representations ? 
It is suggested that we must suppose God super- 
conscious. But superconsciousness is something that, 
divorced from what is highest in man, is for us 
below, while nominally above, all intellect, feeling, 
and will. The very attempt to conceive a " Mind " 
of this sort lands the human mind in contradictions. 
It is suggested " that there may be in the infinite 
universe something grander and greater than con- 
sciousness. There may be species of existence, modes 
of being innameable by us, which are yet infinitely 
superior to consciousness, more to be desired than con- 
sciousness ; and this chapter of greater chances may be 
even open to us in a future state. The division of 
the sphere of existence roundly into two parts — the 
conscious and the unconscious — is misleading : the 
second segment of the sphere, to wit, the unconscious, 
containing vastly more than the first ; while also its 
separate divisions and modes may be wholly different 
from each other, though all confounded under one 
name — the unconscious. To divide existence into the 
conscious and unconscious provinces is as if we were to 
divide animals into men and not-men, where the second 
expresses a far greater sum of life than the first, 
though without reference to any of its difierential fea- 
tures. So the word 'unconscious,' or 'not-conscious,' 
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strictly speaking, expresses no more than the absence 
of consciousness, while the sphere of the unconscious 
may embrace modes of being amongst which some 
greater than consciousness may have place. There 
may be behind the phenomenal curtain something 
grander than consciousness, though of course 'in- 
describable. Philosophers, mystics, poets, prophets, and 
revealers are all as impotent as the men of science to 
say what this may be, though they have been for ever 
putting their souls on the stretch to describe this 
great and unexplored continent between consciousness 
and annihilation. To know and tell this would be to 
know and tell all." All this seems to suppose that 
the superconscious God would be God in reality, and 
not God as reached in and through the highest ideal 
of man. But the attempt so to think of God seems 
to land those who make it in a lower idea than that 
held when we think of Deity as infinitely magnified 
man. Known yet unknown, — known for the ends of 
our moral and religious life, — unknown because in- 
capable of perfect intellectual comprehension — the 
one signal example of how human knowledge may be 
real while the reality that is known passes out of 
knowledge. 

This abates the claims of transcendent idealism, which, Soivitur 
dissatisfied with a physical and theological knowledge "' 
that is only in part, professes to interpret all from the 
divine centre in what is therefore bound to be a virtual 
omniscience, while in fact it supplies only a critical 
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analysis, or a dialectical synthesis, of abstract neces- 
sities of reason, instead of solving those mysteries of 
experience in time, from which philosophy draws its 
human interest. To the absolute idealist who finds 
inadequacy in a final conception of the universe that 
is determined, on the homo mensura principle, by 
what is highest in man, one can only say that its 
refutation is in his own hands. Solvitur amhulando. 
Let him produce the omniscience which the humbler 
philosophy method is blamed for not producing. Let 
him rid the life of all its mysteries, not by restating 
them in new language, but by solving them — thus 
superseding moral faith by perfect rational insight of 
the infinite universe. Let him actually show us what 
the universe presented in duration is as seen at its 
divine centre. The sight would supersede adverse 
criticism of the intermediate position with which I 
am satisfied. 
Theuiti- The mystery of an unknown and yet known God 
compre- is the fountain of true reverential devotion, which 
of God ^ instinctively feels that all sensuous and spiritual repre- 
susteins scntations must be inadequate to infinite Being. This 
reverence^ is the expressed voice of religious consciousness, when 
tioSr*^ it is sufficiently awakened. The visible and invisible 
images of Catholicism, and not less the invisible men- 
tal representations of popular Protestantism, when pre- 
sented as adequate to God, are rejected by the true 
worshipper. His language is: — 

" Thou shalt not make unto thee any graven image. 
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or any likeness of any thing that is in heaven above, or 
that is in the earth beneath, or that is in the water under 
the earth: thou shalt not bow down thyself to them, 
nor serve them." 

" Canst thou by searching find out God ? canst thou 
find out the Almighty unto perfection ? " 

" Lord, how great are thy works ! and thy thoughts 
are very deep. . . . Great is our Lord : His understanding 
is infinite." 

" God hath set the world in their heart, so that no 
man can find out the work that God maketh from the 
beginning to the end. Then I beheld all the work 
of God, that a man cannot find out the work that is 
done under the sun : because though a man labour to 
seek it out, yet he shall not find it ; yea farther, though 
a wise man think to know it, yet shall he not be able 
to find it." 

" To whom then will ye liken God ? or what likeness 
will ye compare unto Him ? There is no searching of 
His understanding. As the heavens are higher than 
the earth, so are my ways higher than your ways, and 
my thoughts than your thoughts." 

" the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and 
knowledge of God ! how unsearchable are His judg- 
ments, and His ways past finding out." 

"I know in part. Now abideth faith, hope, love, 
these three, and the greatest of these is love." 

Acknowledgment of the incomprehensibility of God, Christian 

agnosti- 

when men try to conceive Deity in absolute infinity, c&m. 
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and not merely in and through what is highest and best 
in themselves, is an agnosticism that is implied in the 
language of the great thinkers of the Catholic Church. 
It is reiterated in the teaching of Origen and Augustine. 
Chrysostom speaks of God as transcending all appre- 
hension of human knowledge; the universe of experi- 
ence as from its divine centre is incomprehensible to 
even the highest order of finite intelligence. With 
Gregory of Nazianzen God alone is, in a unique sense, 
unknown. The pseudo-Dionysius supposes that God 
is infinitely above our knowledge, superconscious, above 
substance, above mind or spirit, above life. In the 
hyperbolical language of other Christian thinkers, 
God in His infinity is more than unknown: He is 
not unknown merely in the way in which the finite 
things that are outside the experience of an individual 
man are to him unknown : He is transcendently above 
human apprehension as such : He is without substance, 
and without actual existence. 
Keiigious Theology is therefore concerned with what is in 
must there- part really cognisable, yet in its infinity incognisable. 
the^end"^ It is conccmed with ideas of infinity which cannot 
or^aTit^*' * be excluded, because they are finally presupposed in 
teleThe ^^ natural or physical, and still more in all super- 
f°^S °^ t ^^^^^^1 ^^ spiritual experience ; yet these characteristic 
ofperfectiy ideas cannot be completed in human understanding, 
unity. because, however much enlarged, they must in us fall 
short, as fragments only of the infinite Eeality, — ^if 
without absurdity one may speak of a " fragment " of 
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infinity, or suppose that what transcends quantity can 
nevertheless be expressed in terms of greater or less 
quantity. 

" Our little systems have theu* day ; 

They have their day, and cease to he : 
They are hut broken lights of Thee, 
And Thou, Lord, art more than ,they. 

We have but faith : we cannot know, 

For knowledge is of things we see ; 

And yet we trust it comes from Thee, 
A beam in darkness : let it grow." 

This unique character of man's highest possible know- Man's need 

for ** SUD- 

ledge of God, or of the final meaning of the universe, pUes by 
in which reason becomes moral faith, may have been Ind^pre-^^*^ 
in Bacon's view when he warns us that "perfection or inhw^tw- 
completeness in divinity is not to be sought. For he JJ®^* uni- 
that will reduce a knowledge into an art [or science] ^®"®- 
will make it round and uniform ; but in divinity many 
things must be left abrupt. As the apostle saith, ' we 
know in part'; and to have the form of a total [as 
science requires] where there is but matter for a part, 
cannot be without supplies by supposition and pre- 
sumption." It is man's constant need, in physical as 
in religious science, for what Bacon calls "supplies 
by supposition and presumption" that at last makes 
all human knowledge of real existence a faith or 
trust rather than perfect rational insight; so that 
faith or trust is man's highest form of reason, alike 
at last in natural and in supernatural science. But 
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here reason must be distinguished from reasoning, with 
which it is often confounded in a way that makes the 
word ambiguous. All fruitful reasoning presupposes 
reason, or rational trust in the reasonable, and nothing 
can be reasonably accepted that is inconsistent with the 
faith that we are living and thinking in a universe in 
which active moral Eeason is supreme. Omniscience, 
as far as we can suppose what that means, seems to 
involve not only infinite rational relations, but infinite 
data of sense; thus superseding those "supplies by 
supposition and presumption " only, which Bacon finds 
indispensable for the intelligence of man. Omnisci- 
ence seems to dispense with hypotheses, and even with 
reasoning. Intuitive, not discursive, thought is our 
ideal of infinite intelligence. Human knowledge, on 
the other hand, is advanced through the intervention 
of what is supposed to be already known — that is 
to say, by means of applied reasoning in discursive 
thought. But this resort for intellectual advance- 
ment must not be confounded with reason as that 
which finally authenticates conclusions, or interpreta- 
tions of what is experienced : this, for distinction' sake^ 
may be called faith, or moral trust. 
Reasoning, Mere argument, or reasoning as distinguished from 
guished the final reason, seems to be a mark of finitude in the 
conTtruc- ^ intelligence that is obliged to employ it. To a mind 
scm, a^* that is able to comprehend all things, and all their 
of finUude relations, in one intellectual grasp, inferential thought 
ofinteih- ijQ^^gi^ bg a superfluity. We have illustration of this 
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in the mental experience even of men. Inventive gence and 
genius discerns in a flash of intellectual insight truth in the 
to which a less comprehensive intellect needs to be 
conducted by slow processes of syllogism and calcu- 
lated comparison of instances. The dogmatic arguer, 
who never thinks that his favourite ultimate pre- 
misses can need justification, or admit of criticism, 
is a poor specimen of the reasoner; for reasoning is 
worthy of respect only when it is used as a human 
instrument for finding truth. In itself it only makes 
patent what was latent in its premisses ; the premisses 
may be false; and the highest minds often see con- 
clusions at once without the elaboration of reasoning. 
It is told of a great mathematician that he could at 
once recognise in the axioms and definitions of geo- 
metry truths which Euclid slowly evolves as conclu- 
sions in long trains of demonstration. 

Again. The living mind that man has immediate Finite in- 

„ . . , . , . , ^ telligence 

experience ot is one m which conscious states are manifested 

J . J 1 • i. • . « in succes- 

succeedmg one another m a continuous series, for gions of 
life as we have it is change. Our daily conscious- ^Js and^ 
ness is a historical procession of invisible states of o^*^^er 
blended thought, feeling, and volition. Can we sup- ^f^^J^^^ 
pose that anything like this is true of God ? Is a *io°- 
succession of ever-changing conscious acts taking place 
continuously in the Infinite Being, contemporaneously 
with our own conscious states and acts ? and does 
this divine succession consist of an infinite number of 
such states, so that the divine succession of changing 
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thoughts is without beginning and without end ? Must 
not this be more than an inadequate way of thinking 
about what we in much ignorance call "mind" in 
God ? One need not take for granted that an eternal 
succession of changes is in itself a self-contradictory 
conception, as some have done in arguing for the 
existence of God. I do not know what an eternal suc- 
cession of changes— either sensible phenomena or invis- 
ible conscious states — really means. Yet it is part of 
the mystery involved also in the future immortality 
of a finite conscious person ; which we can only repre- 
sent to ourselves as an endless succession of future 
self-conscious states or acts:* at least if the immortal 
life is conceived as continued for ever in analogy and 
identity with the personal life now experienced by 
each man. But the self-consciousness of God is an 
idea that contains other difificulties than those which 
in the end are found in all attempts to form an idea 
of an unending personal consciousness. The relation 
of time to eternity, in whatever way it is approached, 
is the mystery of mysteries. A conscious life that 
lasts for millions of years is supposable, though it 
transcends human imagination : a conscious life that 
has no "beginning^ and no end, passes the apprehension 
of human knowledge. 

The insight At the end thus far of our meditations, we find our- 
resuming sclvcs on the shore of the infinite ocean, which contains 
the three ^j^^ mystcries in the presence of which human thought 
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about God, and about the Ego and Matter too, in their postulated 

existeiic6f! 

final relation to God, at last disappears. We have after mak-' 
reached it by the human road, which is as it were at reLctive 
the side : we could not find our way to its divine ^ch we 
depth. In the end we may even appear to have re- ^^^^ed'S; 
turned to the place from which we started, in " the *^^^®°^"®' 
simple creed of childhood," with its three postulated 
existences; but now in our return we see them all, 
may I hope, in some new lights. 

As to this, I might say, with regard to the final prob- "Yonder 
lem of life or existence, what Philonous in Berkeley's Deep and 
' Dialogue ' says about his question, concerning the final pMio- 
meaning of Matter. " I do not pretend to be a setter ^°^ ^ * 
up of new notions. My endeavours tend only to unite 
and place in a clearer light truth which was before 
shared between the vulgar and philosophers. You see 
the water of yonder fountain, how it is forced upwards 
in a round column and a certain height ; at which it 
breaks, and falls back into the basin out of which it 
arose : its ascent as well as descent proceeding on the 
same uniform law or principle of gravitation. Just so, 
the principles which at first view lead to scepticism, 
pursued to a certain point bring men back to common- 
sense." "Atheism," as Bacon says, "is rather in the 
lip than in the heart of man," so that "depth in 
philosophy bringeth men's minds about to religion," 
if a little "inclineth them to atheism." 

PhUosophy 

I have had this in view all through this Course — consum- 
mated in 
first sceptical of monist systems of philosophy, then God. 
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finally analytic of experience — over which we have 
travelled this winter. I have tried to approach with 
faithfulness to facts the deepest and truest principle 
that is within man's reach for the final interpretation 
of his experience. We have been led with Plato and 
Aristotle to see in God the apex and culmination of 
true philosophy. The theological interpretation of the 
universe is with the chief thinkers from Plato to Hegel 
its final interpretation, — ^the natural interpretation ele- 
vated in and by the supernatural, which last is itself 
enriched by every discovery of natural science. When 
nature is seen to be God acting, so that each discovery 
in natural science is also a contribution to natural the- 
ology, it seems evident that collision between advancing 
science and religious faith is not possible. So with the 

poet we can at the end — 

" Raise 

The song of thanks and praise 

. . . For those obstinate questionings 

Of sense and outward things, 

Fallings from us, vanishings ; 

Blank misgivings of a creature 

Moving about in worlds not realised." 

For there are found in man — 

" High instincts, before which our mortal nature 
Did tremble like a guilty thing surprised ! " 

And latent in man's spirit are — 



" Those first affections, 
Those shadowy recollections. 
Which, be they what they may. 
Are yet the fountain light of all our day. 
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Are yet a master light of all our seeing : 

Uphold us — cherish — and have the power to make 
Our noisy years seem moments in the being 
Of the Eternal Silence : truths that wake, 
To perish never. 
Hence in a season of calm weather, 
Though inland far we be, 
Our souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither ; 
Can in a moment travel thither — 
And see the children sport upon the shore, 
And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore." 



We pause now, although we have hardly passed the 
threshold in this Introductory Course. The foundation 
in reason of the theistic interpretation of the universe ; 
the intellectual difficulties in which thought may seem 
to be involved by religion ; the alternatives of finality 
or progressiveness in moral judgments and in religious 
thought; and the final destiny of moral agents, — are 
subjects which take us beyond the intention of this 
Course into Theistic Studies reserved for another winter, 
if life and health should be given to me. 
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Svo, with Illustrations, 42s. , 

Between the Ochils and the Forth ; or, From Stirling Bridge 

to Aberdour. Crown Svo 6s. 

BICKERDYKE. a Banished Beauty. By John Bickerdyke, 

Author of ' Days in Thule, with Rod, Gun, and Camera,' * The Book of the All- 
Round Angler,' * Curiosities of Ale and Beer,' Ac. With Illustrations. Crown 
Svo, 6s. 

BIRCH. 

Examples of Stables, Hunting-Boxes, Kennels, Racing Estab- 
lishments, &c. By John Birch, Architect, Author of 'Country Architecture,* 
&c. With 80 Plates. Royal Svo, 7s. 

Examples of Labourers' Cottages, &c. With Plans for Im- 

provmg the Dwellings of the Poor in Large Towns. With 84 Plates. Royal Svo, 
7s. 

Picturesque Lodges. A Series of Designs for Gate Lodges, 

Park Entrances, Keepers', Gardeners', Bailiffs', Grooms', Upper and Under Ser> 
vants' Lodges, and other Rural Residences. With 16 Plates. 4to, 12s. 6d. 

BLACK Heligoland and the Islands of the North Sea. By 

William George Black. Crown Svo, 48. 

BLACKIE. 

John Stuart Blackie : A Biography. By Anna M. Stoddart. 

With 3 Plates. 2 vols, demy Svo, 2 Is. 

Lays and Legends of Ancient Greece. By John Stuart 

Blackie, Ementus Professor of Greek in the University of Edinburgh. Second 
Edition. Fcap. Svo, 5s. 

The Wisdom of Goethe. Fcap. Svo. Cloth, extra gilt, 6s. 
Scottish Song : Its Wealth, Wisdom, and Social Significance. 

Crown Svo. With Music. 7s. 6d. 

A Song of Heroes. Crown Svo, 6s. 
BLACKMORE. The Maid of Sker. By R D. Blackmore, 

Author of 'Loma Doone,' &c. New Edition. Crown Svo, 68. Cheaper Edi- 
tion. Cro^vn Svo, 3s. 6d. 

BLACKWOOD. 

Blackwood's Magazine, from Commencement in 1S17 to Sep- 
tember 1S95. Nos. 1 to 959, forming 15S Volumes. 

Index to Blackwood's Magazine. Vols. 1 to 60. Svo, 16s. 
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BLACKWOOD. 

Tales from Blackwood. First Series. Price One Shilling each, 

in Paper Cover. Sold separately at all Railway Bookstalls. 

They may also be had bound in 12 vols., cloth, 18s. Half calf, richly gilt, 30s. 
Or the 12 vols, in 6, rozborghe, 21s. Half red morocco, 28s. 

Tales from Blackwood. Second Series. Complete in Twenty- 
four Shilling Parts. Handsomely bound in 12 vols., cloth, 30s. In leather back, 
roxburghe style, 378. 6d. Half calf, gilt, 52s. 6d. Half morocco, 55s. 

Tales from Blackwood. Third Series. Complete in Twelve 

Shilling Parts. Handsomely bound in 6 vols., cloth, 15s.; and in 12 vols., cloth, 
18s. The 6 vols, in roxburghe, 21s. Half calf, 25s. Half morocco, 28s. 

Travel, Adventure, and Sport. From * Blackwood's Magazine.' 

Uniform with 'Tales from Blackwood.' In Twelve Parts, each price Is. Hand- 
somely bound in 6 vols., cloth, 15s. And in half calf, 25s. 

New Educational Series. See separate Catalogue, 



New Uniform Series of Novels (Copyright). 

Crown 8vo, cloth. Price 8s. 6d. each. Now ready : — 



The Maid of Skeb. By R. D. Blackmore. 
Wendebholme. By P. G. Hamerton. 
The Story of Mabor^del. By D. Storrar 

Meldrum. 
Miss Marjoriba.ne:s. By Mrs Oliphant. 
The Perpetual Curate, and The Rector. 

By the Same. 
Salem Chapel, and The Doctor's Family. 

By the Same. 
A Sensitive Plant. By B. D. Gerard. 
Lady Lee's Widowhood. By General Sir 

E. B. Hamley. 
Katie Stewart, and other Stories. By Mrs 

Oliphant. 
Valentine, and his Brother. By the Same. 
Sons and Dauohtebs. By the Same. 
Marmorne. By P. G. Hamerton. 



Reata. By E. D. Gterard. 

Beooar my Neiohboitr. By the Same. 

The Waters of Hebcules. By the Same. 

Faib to See. By L. W. M. Lockhart. 

Mine is Thine. By the Same. 

Doubles and Quits. By the Same. 

Altioba Peto. By Laurence Oliphant. 

Piccadilly. By the Same. With Illustra- 
tions. 

The Revolt of Man. By Walter Besant. 

Lady Baby. By D. Gerard. 

The Blacksmith of Voe. By Paul Cushing. 

The Dilemma. By the Author of 'The 
Battle of Dorking.' 

My Tbiyial Life and Misfobtunb. By A 
Plain Woman. 

PooB Nellie. By the Same. 



Others in preparation. 

Standard Novels. Uniform in size and binding. 

complete in one Volume. 

FLORIN SERIES, Illustrated Boards. Bound in Cloth, 2s. 6d. 



Each 



Tom Cbinole's Loo. By Michael Scott. 
The Cbuisb of the Midoe. By the Same. 
Cybil Thornton. By Captain Hamilton. 
Annals of the Parish. By John Gait. 
The Provost, &c. By the Same. 
Sir Andrew Wylie. By the Same. 
The Entail. By the Same. 
Miss Molly. By Beatrice May Butt. 
Reginald Dalton. By J. G. Lockhart. 



Pen Owen. By Dean Hook. 

Adam Blair. By J. G. Lockhart. 

Lady Lee's Widowhood. By General Sir B. 

B. Hamley. 
Salem Chapel. By Mrs Oliphant. 
The Perpetual Curate. By the Same. 
Miss Marjoribanks. By the Same. 
John: A Love Story. By the Same. 



SHILLING SERIES, Illustrated Cover. Bound in Cloth, Is. 6d. 



The Rectob, and The Doctob's Family. 

By Mrs Oliphant. 
The Life of Mansie Wauch. By D. M. 

Moir. 
Peninsulab Scenes and Sketches. By 

F. Hardman. 



Sib Fbizzle Pumpkin, Nights at Mess, 

&c. 
The Subaltebn. 

Life in the Far West. By G. F. Ruxton. 
Valerius: A Roman Story. By J. G. 

Lockhart. 



BON GAULTIEK'S BOOK OF BALLADS. Fifteenth Edi- 
tion. With Illustrations by Doyle, Leech, and Crowquill. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 

BONNAR. Biographical Sketch of George Meikle Kemp, Archi- 
tect of the Scott Monument, Edinburgh. By Thomas Bonnab, F.S.A. Scot., 
Author of • The Present Art Revival,' kc. With Three Portraits and numerous 
Iliustrations. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
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BKADDOK Thirty Years of Shikar. By Sir Edward Braddon, 

KC.M.G. With lUustrations by G. D. Giles, and Map of Oudh Forest Tracts 
and Nepal Terai. Demy 8vo, 18s. 

BKOUGHAM. Memoirs of the Life and Times of Henry Lord 

Brougham. Written by Himself. 3 vols. Svo, £2, Ss. The Volumes are sold 
separately, price 16s. each. 

BKOWN. The Forester : A Practical Treatise on the Planting 

and Tending of Forest-trees and the (Jeneral Management of Woodlands. By 
James Brown, LL.D. Sixth Edition, Enlarged. Edited by John Nisbet, D.(Ec., 
Author of • British Forest Trees,' &c. In 2 vols, royal Svo, with 360 lUustra- 
tions, 42s. net. 

BKOWN. Stray Sport. By J. Moray Brown, Author of ' Shikar 

Sketches,' 'Powder, Spur, and Spear,' 'The Days when we went Hog-Hunting.' 
2 vols, post Svo, with Fifty Illustrations, 21s. 

BKOWN". A Manual of Botany, Anatomical and Physiological. 

For the Use of Students. By Robert Brown, M.A., Ph.D. Crown Svo, with 
numerous Illustrations, 12s. 6d. 

BKUCE. 

In Clover and Heather. Poems by Wallace Bruce. New 

and Enlarged Edition. Crown Svo, 4s. 6d. 

A limited number of Copies of th^ First Edition^ on large hand-made paper, 12s. 6d. 

Here's a Hand. Addresses and Poems. Crown Svo, 5s. 

Large Paper Edition, limited to 100 copies, price 2l8. 

BUCHAN. Introductory Text-Book of Meteorology. By Alex- 
ander BucHAN, LL.D., F.R.S.E., Secretary of the Scottish Meteorological 
Society, &c. New Edition. Crown Svo, with Coloured Charts and Engravings. 

[In preparation. 

BUKBIDGE. 

Domestic Floriculture, Window Gardening, and Floral Decora- 
tions. Being practical directions for the Prox)agation, Culture, and Arrangement 
of Plants and Flowers as Domestic Ornaments. By F. W. Burbidoe. Second 
Edition. Crown Svo, with numerous Illustrations 7s. 6d. 

Cultivated Plants : Their Propagation and Improvement. 

Including Natural and Artificial Hybridisation, Raising from Seed, Cuttings, 
and Layers, Grafting and Budding, as applied to the Families and Genera in 
Cultivation. Crown Svo, with numerous mustrations, 12s. 6d. 

BURGESS. The Viking Path. A Tale of the White Christ. 

By J. J. Haldane Buboess, Author of 'Rasmie's Biiddie,' 'Shetland Sketches,' 
&c. Crown Svo, 6s. 

BD BROWS. 

Commentaries on the History of England, from the Earliest 

Times to 1S65. By Montagu Burrows, Chichele Professor of Modem History 
in the University of Qjcford; Captain R.N. ; F.S.A., Ac; "Offlcier de I'ln- 
struction Publique," France. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

The History of the Foreign Policy of Great Britain. 1 vol. 

demy Svo. [In the press. 

BURTON. 

The History of Scotland : From Agricola's Invasion to the 

Extinction of the last Jacobite Insurrection. By John Hill Burton, D.C.L., 
Historiographer-Royal for Scotland. New and Enlarged Edition, S vols., and 
Index. Crown Svo, £S, 3s. 

History of the British Empire during the Reign of Queen 

Anne. In 3 vols. Svo. 36s. 

The Scot Abroad. Third Edition. Crown Svo, 10s. 6d. 

The Book-Hunter. By John Hill Burton. New Edition. 

With Portrait. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 
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BUTK 

The Eoman Breviary : Keformed by Order of the Holy 

(Ecumenical Council of Trent ; Published by Order of Pope St Pius V. ; and 
Revised by Clement VIII. and Urban VIII. ; together with the Offices since 
granted. Translated out of Latin into English oy Johk, Marquess of Bute, 
K.T. In 2 vols, crown 8vo, cloth boards, edges uncut. £2, 2s. 

The Altus of St Columba. With a Prose Paraphrase and 

Notes. In paper cover, 2s. 6d. 

BUTT. 

Miss Molly. By Beatrice May Butt. Cheap Edition, 2s. 

Eugenie. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 

Elizabeth, and other Sketches. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Delicia. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

CAIKD. 

Sermons. By John Caird, D.D., Principal of the University 

of Glasgow. Seventeenth Thousand. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 

Religion in Common Life. A Sermon preached in Crathie 

Church, October 14, 1855, before Her Majesty the Queen and Prince Albert. 
Published by Her Majesty's Command. Cheap Edition, 3d. 

CALDER. Chaucer's Canterbury Pilgrimage. Epitomised by 

William Caldeb. With Photogravure of the Pilgrimage Comx)any, and other 
Illustrations, Glossary, &c. Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 4s. Cheax)er Edition with- 
out Photogravure Plate. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

CALDWELL. Schopenhauer's System in its Philosophical Sig- 
nificance (the Shaw Fellowship Lectures, 1893). By William Caldwell, M.A., 
D.Sc, Professor of Moral and Social Philosophy, North Westerh University, 
U.S.A. ; formerly Assistant to the Professor of Logic and Metaphysics, Edin. ; 
and Examiner in Philosophy in the University of St Andrews. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 

[In the press, 

CAMPBELL. Critical Studies in St Luke's Grospel : Its Demon- 

ology and Ebionitism. By Colin Campbell, D.D. , Minister of the Parish of Bun- 
dee, formerly Scholar and Fellow of Glasgow University. Author of the ' Three 
First 6osx)els in Greek, arranged in parallel columns.' Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

CAMPBELL. Sermons Preached before the Queen at Balmoral. 

By the Rev. A. A. Campbell, Minister of Crathie. Published by Command of 
Her Mtvjesty. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

CAMPBELL. Records of Argyll. Legends, Traditions, and Re- 
collections of Argyllshire Highlanders, collected chiefly from the Gaelic. With 
Notes on the Antiquity of the Dress, Clan Colours, or Tartans of the Highlanders. 
By Lord Archibald Campbell. Illustrated with Nineteen ftdl-page Etchings. 
4to, printed on hand-made x>ax>er, £8, Ss. 

CANTON. A Lost Epic, and other Poems. By William 

Canton. Crown 8vo, 58. 

CARSTAIRS. 

Human Nature in Rural India. By R. Carstaibs. Crown 

8vo, 6s. 

British Work in India. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
CAUVIN. A Treasury of the English and German Languages. 

Compiled from the best Authors and Lexicographers in both Languages. By 
Joseph Cauvin, LL.D. and Ph.D., of the University of Gottingen, &c. Crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 

CHARTERIS. Canonicity ; or. Early Testimonies to the Exist- 
ence and Use of the Books of the New Testament. Based on Eirchhoffer's 
'Quellensammlung.' Edited by A. H. Chabteris, D.D., Professor of Biblical 
Criticism in the University of Edinburgh. 8vo, 18s. 
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CHENNELLS. Recollections of an Egyptian Princess. By 

her English Gk>veme8s (Miss E. Ghennells). Being a Record of Five Years' 
Residence at the Court of Ismael Pasha, Khedive. Second Edition. With Three 
Portraits. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

CHESNEY. The Dilemma. By General Sir George Chbsney, 

K.C.B., M.P., Author of 'The Battle of Dorking/ Ac. New Edition. Crown 
8vo, 8s. 6d. 

CHRISTISON. Life of Sir Robert Christison, Bart., M.D., 

D.C.L. Oxon., Professor of Medical Jurisprudence in the University of Edin- 
burgh. Edited by his Sons. In 2 vols. 8vo. Vol. I.— Autobiography. 168. 
Vol. II.— Memoirs. 16s. 

CHURCH. Chapters in an Adventurous Life. Sir Richard 

Church in Italy and Greece. By E. M. Church. With Photogravure 
Portrait. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

CHURCH SERVICE SOCIETY. 

A Book of Common Order : being Forms of Worship issued 

by the Church Service Society. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo, 68. Also in 2 vols, 
crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 

Daily Offices for Morning and Evening Prayer throughout 

the Week. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Order of Divine Service for Children. Issued by the Church 

Service Society. With Scottish Hymnal. Cloth, 3d. 

CLOUSTON. Popular Tales and Fictions : their Migrations 

and Transformations. By W. A. Clouston, Editor of * Arabian Poetry for Eng- 
lish Readers,' &c. 2 vols, post 8vo, roxburghe binding, 258. 

COCHRAN. A Handy Text-Book of Military Law. Compiled 

chiefly to assist OfQlcers preparing for Examination; also for all Ofilcers of the 
Regular and Auxiliary Forces. Comprising also a Synopsis of part of the Armv 
Act. By Major F. Cochran, Hampshire Regiment Oarrison Instructor, North 
British District. Crown 8vo, 78. 6d. 

COLQUHOUN. The Moor and the Loch. Containing Minute 

Instructions in all Highland Sports, with Wanderings over Crag and Corrie, 
Flood and Fell. By John Colquhoun. Cheap Edition. With Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

COLVILE. Round the Black Man's Garden. By Lady Z. Col- 
vile, F.R.G.S. With 2 Maps and 60 Illustrations from Drawings by the 
Author and from Photographs. Demy 8vo, 168. 

CONSTITUTION AND LAW OF THE CHURCH OF 

SCOTLAND. With an Introductory Note by the late Principal Tulloch. New 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Grown 8vo, Ss. 6d. 

COTTERILL. Suggested Reforms in Public Schools. By C. C. 

CoTTEBiLL, M.A. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

CRANSTOUN. 

The Elegies of Albius Tibullus. Translated into English 

Verse, with Life of the Poet, and Elustrative Notes. By James Cranstoxtn, 
LL.D., Author of a Translation of • Catullus.' Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 

The Elegies of Sextus Propertius. Translated into English 

Verse, with Life of the Poet, and Ulustrative Notes. Crown 8vo, 7s. Od. 

CRAWFORD. An Atonement of East London, and other Poems. 

By Howard Crawford, M.A. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

CRAWFORD. Saracinesca. By F. Maeion Crawford, Author 

of ' Mr Isaacs,' Ac, &c. Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo, 68 

CRAWFORD. 

The Doctrine of Holy Scripture respecting the Atonement. 

By the late Thomas J. Crawford, D.D., Professor of Divinity in the University 
of Edinburgh. Fifth Edition. 8vo, 12s. 
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CRAWFOKD. 

The Fatherhood of God, Considered in its Gteneral and Special 

AflTOCtfl. Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 8vo, 98. 

The Preaching of the Cross, and other Sermons. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
The Mysteries of Christianity. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

CROSS. Impressions of Dante, and of the New World ; with a 

Few Words on Bimetallism. By J. W. Cboss, Editor of < George Eliot's Life, as 
related in her Letters and Journals.' Post 8vo, 6s. 

CUMBERLAND. Sport on the Pamirs and Turkistan Steppes. 

By Major C. S. Cumberland. With Map and Frontispiece. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

CURSE OF INTELLECT. Third Edition. Fcap 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

CUSHING. 

The Blacksmith of Voe. By Paul Cushing, Author of * The 

Bull i' th' Thorn,' • Cut with his own Diamond.' Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo, Ss. 6d. 

DAVIES. 

Norfolk Broads and Rivers; or, The Waterways, Lagoons, 

and Decoys of East Anglia. By G. Christophbb Dayies. Illustrated with 
Seven fall-page Plates. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 68. 

Our Home in Aveyron. Sketches of Peasant Life in Aveyron 

and the Lot. By G. Christopher Dayies and Mrs BRonoHAiiL. Illustrated 
with fall-page Illustrations. 8vo, 15s. Cheap Edition, 7s. 6d. 

DE LA WARR. An Eastern Cruise in the * Edeline.' By the 

Countess De La Warr. In Illustrated Cover. 2s. 

DESCARTES. The Method, Meditations, and Principles of Philo- 
sophy of Descartes. Translated from the Original French and Latin. With a 
New Introductory Essay, Historical and Critical, on the Cartesian Philosophy. 
By Professor Veitch, LL.D., Glasgow University. Tenth Edition. 6s. 6d. 

DOGS, OUR DOMESTICATED : Their Treatment in reference 

to Food, Diseases, Habits, Punishment, Accomplishments. By 'Maobnta. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

DOUGLAS. John Stuart Mill. A Study of his Philosophy. 

By Charles Douglas, M.A., D.Sc, Lecturer in Moral Philosophy, and Assistant 
to the Professor of Moral Philosophy, in the University of Edinburgh. Crown 
8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 

DOUGLAS. Chinese Stories. By Robert K. Douglas. With 

numerous Illustrations by Parkinson, Forestier, and others. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Small demy 8vo, 5s. 

DU CANE. The Odyssey of Homer, Books I.-Xn. Translated 

into English Verse. By Sir Charles Du Cane, E.C.M.G. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

DUDGEON. History of the Edinburgh or Queen's Regiment 

Light Infantry Militia, now 3rd Battalion The Royal Scots ; with an Account of 
the Origin and Progress of the Militia, and a Brief Sketch of the Old Rojral 
Scots. By Major R. C. Dudgeon, Adjutant 8rd Battalion the Royal Scots. 
Post 8vo, with Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 

DUNCAN. Manual of the General Acts of Parliament relating 

to the Salmon Fisheries of Scotland from 1828 to 1882. By J. Barker Duncan. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 

DUNSMORE. Manual of the Law of Scotland as to the Rela- 
tions between Agricultural Tenants and the Landlords, Servants, Merchants, and 
Bowers. By W. Dunsmore. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
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ELIOT. 

George Eliot's Life, Related in Her Letters and Journals. 

Arranged and Edited by her husband, J. W. Gross. With Portrait and other 
Illustrations. Third Edition. 3 vols, post 8vo, 42s. 

George Eliot's Life. (Cabinet Edition.) With Portrait and 

other Illustrations. 3 vols, crown 8vo, 15s. 

George Eliot's Life. With Portrait and other Illustrations. 

New Edition, in one volume. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Works of George Eliot (Standard Edition). 21 volumes, 

crown Svo. In buckram cloth, gilt top, 2s. 6d. per vol.; or in Roxburghe 
binding, 3s. 6d. per vol. 



Ready. 
Adam Bedr. 2 vols. 
The Mill on the Floss. 2 vols. 
Felix Holt, the Radical. 2 vols. 
RoMOLA. 2 vols. 
Scenes of Clerical Life. 2 vols. 

MiDDLEMARCH. 3 VOlS. 



In preparation. 
Daniel Deronda. 3 vols. 
Silas Marnbb, and Jubal. 2 vols. 
The Spanish Gipsy, and Essays. 2 vols. 
Theophrastus Such. 1 vol. 



Works of George Eliot (Cabinet Edition). 21 volumes, 

crown Svo, price £5, 5s. Also to be had handsomely bound in half and full calf. 
The Volumes are sold sejMirately, bound in cloth, price 5s. each. 

Novels by George Eliot. Cheap Edition. 

Adam Bede. Illustrated. 3s. 6d., cloth.— The Mill on the Floss. lUus- 
trated. 3s. 6d., cloth.— Scenes of Clerical Life. Illustrated. 3s., cloth.— 
Silas Mamer: the Weaver of Raveloe. Illustrated. 28. 6d., cloth. — Felix 
Holt, the Radical. Illustrated. 8s. 6d., cloth.— Romola. With Vignette. 
3s. 6d., cloth. 

Middlemarch. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

Daniel Deronda. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

Essays. New Edition. Crown Svo, 5s. 

Impressions of Theophrastus Such. New Edition. Crown 

8vo, 5s. 

The Spanish Gypsy. New Edition. Crown Svo, 5s. 

The Legend of Jubal, and other Poems, Old and New. 

New Edition. Crown Svo, 6s. 

Wise, Witty, and Tender Sayings, in Prose and Verse. Selected 

from the Works of George Eliot. New Edition. Fcap. Svo, 3s. 6d. 

The George Eliot Birthday Book. Printed on fine paper, 

with red border, and handsomely bound in cloth, gilt. Fcap. Svo, 3s. 6d. And 
in French morocco or Russia, 5s. 

ESSAYS ON SOCIAL SUBJECTS. Originally published in 

the 'Saturday Review.' New Edition. First and Second Series. 2 vols, crown 
Svo, 6s. each. 

FAITHS OF THE WORLD, The. A Concise History of the 

Great Religious Systems of the World. By various Authors. Crown Svo, 5s. 

FERGUSON. Sir Samuel Ferguson in the Ireland of his Day. 

By Lady Ferguson, Author of ' The Irish before the Conquest,' ' Life of William 
Reeves, D.D., Lord Bishop of Down, Connor, and Drumore,' &c., &c 2 vols, 
post Svo. Un the press. 

FERRIER. 

Philosophical Works of the late James F. Ferrier, B.A. 

Oxon., Professor of Moral Philosophy and Political Economy, St Andrews. 
New Edition. Edited by Sir Alexander Grant, Bart., D.C.L., and Professor 
LusHiNOTON. S vols, crowu Svo, 848. Od. 
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FERKIEK. 

Institutes of Metaphysic. Third Edition. 10s. 6d. 

Lectures on the Early Greek Philosophy. 4th Edition. 10s. 6d. 

Philosophical Remains, including the Lectures on Early 

Greek Philosophy. New Edition. 2 vols. 24s. 

FITZROY. Dogma and the Church of England. By A. I. 

PiTzRoY. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

FLINT. 

Historical Philosophy in France and French Belgium and 

Switzerland. By Robert Flint, Corresponding Member of the Institute of 
France, Hon. Member of the Royal Society of Palermo, Professor in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, &c. 8vo, 21s. 

Agnosticism. Being the Croall Lecture for 1887-88. 

[in the press. 

Theism. Being the Baird Lecture for 1876. Eighth Edition, 

Revised. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Anti-Theistic Theories. Being the Baird Lecture for 1877. 

Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo 10s. 6d. 

FOREIGN CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. Edited 

by Mrs OLiPHAirr. Price 2s. 6d. For List of Volumes^ see page 2. 

FOSTER. The Fallen City, and other Poems. By Will Foster. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

FRANCILLON. Gods and Heroes : or, The Kingdom of Jupiter. 

By R. B. Fbancillon. With 8 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 58. 

ERASER. Philosophy of Theism. Being the Gifford Lectures 

delivered before the University of Edinburgh in 1894-95. First Course. By 
Alexander Campbell Fraseb, D.C.L., Oxford ; Emeritus Professor of Logic 
and Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh. 1 vol. post 8vo. [In the press. 

FULLARTON. 

Merlin: A Dramatic Poem. By Ralph Macleod Fitllak- 

TON. Crown 8vo, 58. 

Tanhauser. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Lallan Sangs and German Lyrics. Crown 8vo, 58. 

GALT. 

Novels by John Galt. With General Introduction and 

Prefatory Notes by S. R. Crockett. The Text Revised and Edited by D. 
Storrar Meldrum, Author of 'The Story of MargredeL' With Photogravure 
Illustrations from Drawings by John Wallace. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. net each vol. 

Annals of the Parish, and The Ayrshire Legatees. 2 vols. 

Sir Andrew Wylie. 2 vols. 

The Entail. 2 vols. 

The Provost, and The Last of the Lairds. 2 vols. Un the press. 

See also Standard Novels, p. 6. 

GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 
Scottish Hymnal, With Appendix Incorporated. Published 

for use in Churches by Authority of the General Assembly. 1. Large type, 
cloth, red edges, 2s. 6d.; French morocco, 48. 2. Bourgeois type, limp cloth. Is.; 
French morocco, 2s. 3. Nonpareil type, cloth, red edges, 6d.; Frencli morocco, 
Is. 4d. 4. Paper covers, 8a. 5. Sunday-School Edition, paper covers, Id., 
cloth, 2d. No. 1, bound with the Psalms and Paraphrases, French morocco, 8s. 
No. 2, bound with the Psalms and Paraphrases, cloth, 2s.; French morocco, 3s. 

Prayers for Social and Family Worship. Prepared by a 
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